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PREFACE 


Tbanbpobtatiok by water is an important part of a service 
essential to business and to social welfare Economic activities 
are so carried on and society is so organized that little can be 
produced and but few wants can be satisfied without employing 
the facilities and agencies of transportation Without the steam- 
ship, the locomotive, the automobile, the airplane and the instru- 
ments of instantaneous electric communication, production, trade 
and other business pursuits, as well as social organization and 
mtercourse, were mainly local, but durmg the past hundred years 
and especially within recent decades there has developed a world 
economy 

We accept as a matter of course the fact that thmgs are grown 
01 made not only for a country-wide but for a world-wide market 
and that each locahty draws from the four quarters of the globe 
the goods by which it satisfies its ever increasing wants Such a 
statement must seem trite to those whose lives began within the 
twentieth century, but to those whose span of life reaches back 
fifty years or more, the contrast between the past and the present, 
between the localism of thought and hfe of former times and the 
economic and political nationalism and internationalism of the 
present is most impressive 

One hears at every turn a repetition of the truism, "this is a 
changmg world ” Can there be any more interesting subject for 
study than the causes that have made dynamic a world that was 
formerly not static, it is true, but subject to slow change? 
Changes m ways of hving, m social and econonuo life, are the 
result of many factors, but no influence is more controUmg than 
transportation and communication It is their marvelous develop- 
ment that has made it possible for education and the other 
factors to be effective Indeed, it is transportation and com- 
munication that are giving unity to the economic interests, the 
intellectual hfe, the ethical concepts, the political thought of 

V 
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the peoples -within national boundaries, and of the peoples of 
the nations of the world 

There are four major kinds of transportation, each with its 
appropriate vehicles for carriage two kinds are on the land, 
by highway and railroad, one on the waterways, inland and 
marine , and now of late one in the air, by airplane and airship 
Each of the several facilities renders a distinct service To some 
extent they are competitive, but m laige measure they are 
complementary, each supplementing the other Their coordina- 
tion IS as yet but partial, but when fully accomplished the four 
facilities and the agencies that employ them in rendering service 
will provide a unified transportation system of maximum efS- 
ciency, each part domg that which it is best fitted to perform 
The busmess and service of transportation by each of the four 
facilities — ^highway, railroad, waterway, and airway — and the 
many problems of management, finance, rates, intercorporate re- 
lations and government regulation can be discussed compre- 
hensively only by devotmg at least one volume to each facility 
and its agencies This has been done for railroad, highway, and 
ocean transportation by more than one wiiter, some emphasizing 
certam phases of their subject while other authors have given 
major consideration to different aspects in their treatment ^ 

This volume deals with transportation by water, with the 
facilities, agencies, services, business management, rates, and 
1 Mention may be made of the following toxthooke on transportation 
B E, Johnson and T W Van Meter, Prvnmples of Railroad Transportation 
(Appleton, 1021) 

B E. Johnson and G G Enebner, Prvnoiples of Ocean TraneportaUon 
(Appleton, 1918) 

Abraham Beiglund, Ooean Transportation (Longmans, 1931) 

Stuart E Daggett, Principles of Inland TraneportaUon (Eorpeis, 1934) 
Bliot Jones, Prinotplee of RoAlway Transportation (Macmillan, 1024) 

B E Johnson, G G Huebner, and G L Wilson, Prvnotplea of Tranaporta 
turn (railroad, highway, water, and air) (Appleton, 1928) 

Sidney L Miller, Rmlioav TraneportaUon Principles and Pomt of View 
(Shaw, 1933) 

G Lloyd Wilson, Traffio Management (Appleton, 1028) 

P £ Edwards, PHnoiplea of Motor Transportation (McGrawHill, 1933) 
Bumerous phases or problems of transportation have been discussed in 
detail in special treatises Among such works are 
W Z< Eipley, Radroada Rates and Regulation (Longmans, 1012) 

W Z Eipley, Railroads Pmanoe and Oi gameatwn (Longmans, 1016) 

G G Huebner, Ocean Steamship Traffio Management (Appleton, 1920) 

H S Perry, Ship Management and Operation (Simmons Boardman, 1031) 
E. G Moulton and Associates, The Ameriem Tranaportgtion Prohlem 
(Brookings Institution, 1983) 
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government regulation of transportation upon inland and marine 
waterways It is the outgrowth of other books by the same 
authois, especially Ocean and Inland Water Transportation, 
which was published in 1906, and its successor, Principles of 
Ocean Transportation, which appeared in 1918 Like its pred 
ecessors, this volume is concerned not with the engineering 
phases of the subject, but with the economics of transportation 
by water and with the business and governmental problems 
connected therewith 

The point of view adhered to in the following treatise is that 
transportation by water is first of all a great business enterprise 
employing facilities of many kinds and havmg its intricate 
problems of service, administration, competition and rate-making 
It IS secondarily a business regulated and aided by the govern- 
ment Three-fourths of the chapters are devoted to the facilities, 
services, agencies and tariffs — ^to the business of transportation 
by water — and one-fourth of the chapters to government regula 
tion and aid, or to public pohcy towards shipping The volume 
should prove instructive and useful not only to the college or 
university student seeking to prepare himself for life as a busi- 
ness man, but also for those who are already actively concerned 
with some phases of transportation by water or with some in 
dustry related thereto The treatment is intended to be both 
academic and practical 

A study of transportation services and of the questions and 
problems to which they give rise should logically start with a 
consideration of the facilities by means of which the agencies 
or earners perform the services "What is done depends upon and 
IS conditioned by the facihties that may be used and by the 
agencies that act Tools are inseparable from accomplishment, 
and progiess in achievement is made possible by improvement 
in facilities and in the efficiency of their use 

The water transportation system or the facilities it comprises 
includes, first, the carrier, the vessel or vehicle The vessel used 
for transportation is operated on so many kinds of waterways 
— ^the ocean, the lakes, rivers and canals — and is employed in 
the performance of so many dissimilar services that it is of many 
types and varieties Vessels are designed and constructed to meet 
service demands and are in a constant state of evolution Pos 
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sibly at no time in the past have changes and improvements in 
the design of vessels and m their power equipment, for the pur- 
pose of adapting them to the requirements of service, been so 
rapid as at present Specialization in service, provisions for the 
shipment of perishables of different kinds that foimerly could 
not be sent overseas, the installation of increasingly economical 
or more efficient engines, the addition of equipment that reduces 
the risk of loss of property or bfe, these and other technical 
advances are the older of the day in larger measure than they 
have been in the past 

The study of ships, particularly the ocean vessel, has a 
fascinating human interest (as also does the study of the rail- 
road, the motor ear and the airplane) because so many of the 
things we eat, wear or otherwise enjoy are made available by 
carriers on the seas, because it is such carriers that make pos- 
sible the pleasures and satisfactions of travel in foreign lands, 
and because it is the ever increasing trade, travel and inter- 
national intercourse by means of the argosies of the sea that are 
giadually lessening racial animosities and knitting the countries 
of the world into a family of nations 

The water transportation system includes, second, the ways 
over which vessels travel, the ocean routes and the inland water- 
ways The waterway provided by nature or artificially created 
determines the size and many other characteristics of the vessel 
used for navigation While the ocean and such bodies of water 
as the five Great Lakes of tiie United States and Canada provide 
natural waterways, much has to be done to furnish those water- 
“ways with porta having channels of adequate depth and harbors 
of ample area, to deepen and improve the connections of the 
Lakes, and also to make riverside cities such as Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, or Portland, Oregon, ocean ports accessible and 
useful to large vessels Many countries, notably the United 
States, have large rivers that are navigable or can be made so 
by canalization, and to some extent it is possible to extend or 
connect the inland waterways provided by lakes and rivers with 
each other and the sea by canals that can be used either by 
lake and river boats or by towed barges operated upon the 
canals 

Much attention is being given m the United States to the 
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improvement of mland waterways and the possibihty and eco- 
nomic advantage of connecting them with each other and the 
ocean by canals, in order thereby to create a coordinated system 
of transportation by water, coastwise and upon lakes, rivers, 
and canals Indeed, plans are under consideration for ooordinat 
ing transportation upon the Great Lakes and the ocean by means 
of a 27-foot or 30-foot channel in the St Lawrence River and 
around its rapids 

The scope and limitations of the economic use of inland water- 
ways, canals and canalized rivers, as a part of a coordinated 
system of transportation by railroads, highways and waterways, 
present a difficult practical problem concerning which there is 
much current discussion The subject merits careful study, and 
such a study should be aided by the data that are set forth in 
the following pages concerning the transportation facilities and 
services of rivers and canals and the pohcy being followed by 
the United States Government and some states to bring about 
the larger use of mland waterways and to coordinate them with 
the railroads and highways as parts of a unified country-wide 
system of transportation 

Transportation by water requires, in addition to vessels and 
waterways, port and termmal facilities These are provided in 
part by rail or ocean earners, by shippers, and by the public, 
as will later be explained As trade and commerce increase m 
volume and steadiness of flow, increasing amounts of capital 
are invested in docks, piers, wharves, warehouses, elevators, 
cold-storage houses, produce markets, cranes and other mechan- 
ical facilities The railroads, the carriers by water and the public 
cooperate to promote the transfer of traffic from earner to 
earner and to reduce the expenses mcident thereto, while both 
railroads and steamship Imes cooperate with producers and 
merchants by providing terminal facilities not only for the 
transfer but also for the marketmg, distributing and stormg of 
goods, especially perishable products 

The producer, the carrier and the trader work together to 
perform the services of production and distribution m the most 
efficient and economical manner This has made possible both a 
more intensive production in older regions and a wider distribu- 
tion of production by enablmg hitherto uncultivated regions to 
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be opened up and foimerly unavailable resources to be developed 
There is a close connection between the remarkable provision 
of terminal f acihties during recent years and the striking changes 
that have taken place in food consumed, fresh fruits, vegetables 
and meat being general on all tables Likewise the buying habits 
of people have changed The needs of the day and hour are met 
by small purchases frequently made of grocers and merchants 
who are able to meet the daily demands of trade and consumption 
because of the speed and certainty of the transportation of all 
kinds of goods and because of the dependability of a continual 
supply of goods made possible, in large part, by the facilities 
carriers have provided at their terminals This is an illustration 
of the general fact that the transportation facilities by which 
men are served determme the manner of mdividual livmg and 
the salient characteristics of social life 

The generalization just made is one way of stating the fact 
that transportation agencies are public utilities, that carriers 
by water — ^those discussed in this volume — ^render a service whose 
adequate and efScient performance at reasonable and just rates 
IS a public necessity An undei standing of water tiansportation 
and its relation to social welfare must include a knowledge not 
only of the facilities employed, to which leference has been made, 
but also of the agencies that use the facilities, the services they 
render, the business organization of the earners, their business 
methods and their intercorporate and other relations as competi- 
tors and collaborators 

Moreover, all public utilities, when entrusted to private cor- 
porations, are necessarily subject to such measure of government 
regulation as is required to keep competition within desirable 
hunts, to allow or to prevent monopoly (whichever policy may 
be m the public interest), and to protect the public against rates 
that are unreasonable and services that are of less than standard 
efficiency Thus it is that in this treatise on the economics of 
water transportation the discussion has to do with facilities, 
services, business organization and methods, competition, 
monopoly, rates and fares, and government regulation 

It IS also necessary to discuss government aid as well as 
regulation Waterways are public ways The pubhc has a large 
investment in waterway improvements and facihties which has 
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b^en made to further industrial development and to promote 
domestic commerce and international trade Every country has 
its shipping policy, and at the present time the government of 
the United States is confronted with many problems of public 
policy How extensively shall the inland waterways be improved 
at public expense for the free use of common and private car 
riers ? Shall carriers on the coastwise and inland waterways be 
regulated as other carriers are? Shall the government aid the 
merchant marine in the foreign trade, and, if so, m what way ? 
These and other questions can be answered intelhgently only 
with full knowledge of transportation by water, its relation to 
transportation by other facilities and its relation to pubhc well- 
being 

The purpose of this book may thus be said to be twofold, 
to be helpful to those engaged in, or preparmg to enter, the 
business of water transportation, and to add to the knowledge 
we all need to possess to be of assistance m the development of a 
wise public policy as regards waterway development and govern- 
ment regulation of water transportation 

B B J 
G G H 
A K. H 
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TRANSPORTATION 
BY WATER 

CHAPTER I 
THE OCEAN CAKRIEE 

A STUDY of transportation by water logically begins with 
ocean, vessels, the most important vehicles of carnage upon the 
water , and a discussion of the ocean vessel may well start with 
a consideration of power Transportation by water is a servicel 
of carnage by vessels whose performance results from the appli- j 
cation of power, formerly the force of the winds, now almost! 
entirely mechanical power Even a brief acconnt of the several 
kinds of engmes used m propelling ocean and other types of 
vessels, and a statement of the rapid development now taking 
place in such engines will require the recital of numerous de- 
tails Such details, however, have significance because of the 
fundamental relation of power efficiency and economy to ship- 
ping progress 

Although increased efficiency in service has been due in part 
to more effective business management, better terminal faeihties, 
increased size of vessels, improved vessel construction and oper- 
ating methods, and closer coordination with land carrieis, no 
factor has exerted such widespread influence as the improve- 
ments that have been made in marine motive power The greatly 
enhanced size of ocean carriers and the speed and regularity they 
maintain are made possible by improved motive power More- 
over, the present-day emphasis upon operatmg economies is 
stimulatmg marme engmeers to develop even more efficient 
marine engines 

Carriers by water may be classified on the basis of motive 
power as follows (1) sailing vessels and auxiliary sailers, 
(2) steamers, (3) vessels equipped with internal combustion 
engmes, (4) vessels equipped with electnc power units, an^ 
(5) unrigged craft 
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THE SAILING VBBSEIi 

TJntil the fifth decade of the nineteenth centuiy, the sailing 
vessel was the only ship employed in ocean commerce American 
“clipper” ships were the highest type of square-rigged sailing 
vessel during the forties and fifties After 1858, and particularly 
after the Civil War, large schooners -were constructed in the 
United States Square rigged ships, fore-and-aft “schooners,” 
and some other types of saihng craft continue to he used to some 
extent in international and domestic commerce, but the sailing 
vessel has in recent years become of small importance In the 
merchant marine of the world as a whole, the tonnage of steamers 
first exceeded that of sailing vessels in 1893, but in 1934 less than 
2 per cent of the world’s gross-register tonnage consisted of sail- 
ing vessels Only 4 per cent of the documented gross tonnage 
operating under the flag of the United States in 1934 consisted 
of sailing vessels ^ 

The sailing vessel has given way to the steamer and other ves- 
sels equipped with engmes, because engined vessels are moie 
efScient and more economical The motive power of the saihng 
vessel costs nothmg, the net cargo capacity is a larger peicentage 
of gross capacity of the vessel, and the crew required is smaller 
than for a ooal-buming steamer of equal tonnage, but these 
advantages are more than offset by the slow average speed of a 
sailing vessel, and the uncertainty as to the time of delivering 
cargo assigned to a ship whose movements depend upon winds 
and currents instead of upon its own propelling power At the 
present time a vessel propelled by engines is considered to have 
on the average from thiee to four times the efiScieney (as a 
freight carrier) of a sailing vessel of equal tonnage This enables 
the steamer to take trafBc away from the saihng vessel, despite 
the disadvantages which the steamer has as regards the cost of 
fuel, the large amount of space taken up by bunkers and 
machinery, and the somewhat larger crew required for the opera- 
tion of the vessel 

An attempt to revive the sailing vessel, in a modified form, 
has, however, been made by equipping such vessels with auxihary 
engines, “impetus having been given to this type of craft by the 

iBureau of Kavigation, Merchant Marine Statistica (1934) 
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development of the oil-burning diesel motor The use of aux- 
iliary engines when the wind fails adds to the regularity and 
dependability of the auxiliary sailer 

THE HAfilKB ENGIKE 

Although the praotieability of using steam power to propel 
vessels was demonstrated by Robert Pulton in 1807, and the use 
of steamboats on rivers and bays became general during the suc- 
ceeding decade, thirty years passed after Pulton successfully ran 
the steamboat Clermont on its first tnp from New York to 



The side-leveb mabutb bnoihb 


Albany before it was demonstrated that the steamer could be used 
with commercial success in the transoceanic service A saibng 
packet, the Savannah, equipped with an auxiliary steam-engine, 
crossed the Atlantic in 1819, but the first vessel to cross the ocean 
entirely under steam power was the Royal William, which com- 
pleted a voyage from Quebec to London in 1833 The first sea- 
going steamer built expressly for the transatlantic service was 
launched at Bristol, England, in 1837 

*H 0 Calvin and B G Stuart, The Merdhcmt Shipping Ininstry 

(1026), p 8 
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The earliest sea going steamers were equipped with reciprocat- 
ing engines of the side-lever type and with paddle-wheels Many 
improved types of marine steam-engines have been developed 
since then, and the screw-propeller has displaced the paddle- 
wheel in deep-sea navigation The last large ocean vessel to be 
fitted with side-lever engines and paddle-wheels was the Scotia 
which was eonstiucted for the Cunard Line in 1862 , thereafter 



the reciprocating steam-engine became the most important gen- 
eral type of marine engine After 1870, the inverted, direct- 
acting steam-engine came to be exclusively used The cylinders 
were placed inverted above the screw-shaft, with the cranks of 
which the connectmg rods from the pistons were directly at- 
tached* It IS a compact engine, as shown by the illustration It 
was the best arrangement for the compound engine which allows 
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steam to enter one cylinder at high pressure, and, after moving 
the piston in this cylinder, to pass into one or more larger cylin- 
ders in succession Triple-expansion engines made their appear- 
ance in 1881 and quadruple-expansion engines in 1894 Gradual 
improvement was also made in marine boiler construction Eeoip 
rocating marine engines of the direct-action, tnple-expansion 
type are still used to propel cargo steamers, particularly on the 
shorter voyages, while engines of the quadruple expansion type 
are used to propel large cargo steamers and large passenger 
vessels 


THE TTJBBINB ENGINE 

A radically different power principle is applied in the turbine 
engine with which many ocean vessels are now equipped Two 
general types of marine steam turbines, the “imptilse” and the 
“impulse-and reaction" types, have been developed since they 
were invented respectively by Deliaval in 1883 and Parsons in 
1884 The general principle is the same in both of the general 
types of turbine engines, power being generated by the impact 
of steam upon movable blades The largest group of merchant 
steamers equipped with turbines consists of large, fast vessels, 
particularly passenger steamers The tnrbme marine engine facil- 
itates the concentration of power in single umts Great power 
and speed can also be obtained with reciprocatmg engines, hut 
it IS recognized that the change from triple-expansion to 
quadruple-expansion engmes carried with it a substantial in- 
crease in weight, and the higher speed added to fuel consumption 
Turbine engines weigh comparatively less, they require less 
fuel and they occupy less space, thus exertmg a favorable effect 
upon the steamer’s displacement and dead-weight tonnage, its 
earning capacity, and its operating expenses They also reduce 
vibration due to machinery, the simphoity of their construction 
and operation at times reduces delays and repair costs, and the 
absence of sliding parts reduces friction 

During later years turbines have also been installed in many 
combination passenger and cargo vessels The efficiency of tur- 
bines on steamers operated at high speeds was reeogmzed long 
before plans were devised for the use of turbines on steamers of 
moderate speed Use of a reciprocating engme for high pressure 
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steam and a turbme for low-pressure steam also made the turbme 
available for cargo steamers of 15 knots or less The major share 
of the tonnage constructed in American yards during recent 
years has been of vessels equipped with turbine engines, some 
of them with electric drive, but more with geared turbines 

USE OF OIL FOB FUEL 

One of the most noteworthy developments in the operation of 
steamers during recent years has been the rapidly increasing use 
of oil mstead of coal as fuel In the maritime woild as a whole, 
the oil-burning tonnage has advanced from 1,527,728 on June 30, 
1914, to 30,462,237 June 30, 1934 * The change from coal to oil 
has been particularly rapid in the United States, where on June 
30, 1934, there were 1,966 steamers having a tonnage of 7,860,094 
tons * gross equipped to burn oil Bunker coal still is the standard 
fuel for more than half of the world’s tonnage, but, in 1933, 
about 69 per cent of the steam tonnage registered and enrolled 
under the American flag was using fuel oil, and the percentage 
IS increasing year by year Some progress has recently been made 
in the use of pulverized coal 

Temporary reasons effective during the World War, when 
so many Amencan steamers were being constructed, are partly 
responsible for the rapid adoption of fuel oil in the American 
shipping mdustry, but there are permanent advantages in the 
use of oil as fuel for the development of steam. As fuel oil occu- 
pies less space than an eqmvalent amount of coal, and as much 
of it can be stored in double-bottom tanks, substantial spaces for 
cargo may be released Conversely, the adoption of fuel oil makes 
it possible to carry a large quantity of fuel on a voyage, and in 
that way either to increase the vessel’s steaming radius or reduce 
the number of stops It, moreover, reduces the working force 
required in the engmeer’s department so greatly as very mate- 
rially to affect operatmg costs, particularly on American vessels 
where the wages paid are comparatively high Oil can be taken 
on board rapidly and at small cost Its greater cleanliness is a 
factor of moment in the operation of passenger steamers, and 
faeflitates the cleaning of vessels and the loading of stores while 

B Bureau of Navigation, IMerdiant Marine Statistics (1034), p 98 

* Including oil burners on Oreat Lakes p 68 
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fuel IS bemg taken on board The use of fuel oil also reduces the 
cost and delay incident to starting and hauling the fires of coal 
burners, it frequently adds to economy and efSeieney in that it 
may he moie easily controlled and regulated to meet the exact 
needs of the vessel, and in some instances it has been found that 
fuel oil has directly increased the efficiency and speed of par 
ticular steamers, the performance of which had formerly been 
unsatisfactory 

the: DIESSIi HKSINB 

A third type of ocean vessel, classified with reference to power, 
includes those equipped with internal combustion oil engines, 
named diesel engines, after their inventoi, Rudolph Diesel, and 
first put into practical use in Germany in 1897 Thousands of 
stationary diesel engines have been constructed and sold through- 
out the world since then, and rapid progress has been made m 
the introduction of diesel marine engines Smce 1902 03, when 
the first diesel marine engine was built, and particularly since 
1905, when the first reversible engme of this type was con- 
structed, many improvements have been made, and numerous 
variations have been introduced by the several manne engme 
manufacturers who have undertaken their construction The 
number of the world’s merchant vessels of 100 tons gross and 
over, equipped with internal combustion oil engines, has m- 
creased from 60 on June 30, 1914, to 8,488 on June 30, 1934, 
and their gross tonnage advanced from 194,019 to 10,314,516 
tons “ In 1934 there were 297 American motor-ships with a total 
tonnage of 707,085 tons Large fleets of motor vehicles are oper- 
ated by several Imes m Norway, Sweden, Germany, and Denmark 
Great Britain has the largest aggregate motor manne tonnage 
(2,861,476 tons gross) 

Diesel-engined vessels are not to be confused with oil-burmng 
steamers, which merely substitute oil for coal as a means of gen- 
erating steam in boilers Diesel oil engmes dispense with boilers, 
the oil being mjected directly into the cylinders Neither are they 
to be confused with gas motor vessels, the engmes of which de- 
pend upon the explosion of gas made out of light oils or coal 
Diesel oil engines burn the oil m the cylinders Special diesel oil 

B' Bureau at Navigation, Merchant Manne Statietics (1934), p 08 
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is used but it is possible also to use crude petroleum, tar, or 
creosote oils, the residual mineral oils which remain at the refin- 
eries after the bghter oils have been distilled, and a variety of 
other oils, the oil being inoected under high pressure into the 
cyhnders in the form of a fine spray, which is ignited, not by 
an electric spark or other local ignition, but by the high tem- 
perature resulting from the compression of an in the cylinders 
Diesel oil engines require less fuel than oil burners The space 
required for fuel being at a minimum, the net space available 
for cargo is greater than when oil is used as fuel to generate 
steam powei The sailing radius of vessels is increased and the 
number of stops on long voyages to replenish the fuel supply is 
reduced by the adoption of diesel engmes Diesel engines, more- 
over, may be started at any time and within a very short time, 
no extensive preparations being required to get up pressure and 
power, and the necessity for an adequate and satisfactory water 
supply IS eliminated weight of the ship’s machinery and 
the space occupied by it are less in some inatanoes, hut this 
depends upon the types of engines installed and the use to which 
the motor vessel is to be put The weight of a diesel maime 
engine in many oases exceeds that of a comparable steam engine, 
and the spaces occupied by diesel and steam engines owing to 
the national measurement rules according to which the net ton- 
nage of vessels is determined, are frequently substantially alike 
Fuel economy at sea and in port, and maximum space for cargo 
are the outstanding advantages of the diesel-engined vessel 
These advantages are offset in part hy several disadvantages 
The initial capital cost of a diesel engine is greater than that of 
a marine steam engine of equivalent power Ship-owners have 
also in some instances been deterred from adopting diesel engines 
because of their absolute dependence upon oil Should a shortage 
of fuel oil occur at any time or the price of fuel oil become exorbi- 
tant, which seems highly improbable imder present conditions, 
the oil-burning steamer may revert to the use of bunker coal, but 
the motor vessel does not possess the advantage of such an alter- 
native The probability of such an occurrence is further reduced 
because it is possible for a diesel engine to use practically all 
kinds of fuel oils that do not contain sand, earthy matter or 
water, although the best results have thus far been attained from 
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a giade of oil that is somewhat hghter and purer than heavy 
boiler oil and which usually sells at a somewhat higher price 

The use of diesel engines in merchant shipping has been largely 
confined to cargo and combination vessels in the operation of 
which economy rather than maiumum speed is the principal aim 
Diesel engines have not been installed in the world’s largest pas- 
senger liners the high speed of which is a controlling considera- 
tion, but a number of large passenger vessels have recently been 
fitted with diesel engines Diesel engines are used in a number of 
warships, especially those of Germany’s new fleet The battleship 
Deutschland has eight 7,000 horse-power diesel engines, a total 
of 56,000 horse-power It is said that this ship could circum- 
navigate the globe without refueling All submarines are 
equipped with diesel engmes 

Internal combustion oil engines depending upon hot tubes, 
electric sparks, or hot bulbs for ignition are usually referred to 
as semi-diesel engines They are sometimes known as vaporizer 
oil engines because they vaporize the oil in the cylinders, but 
they should not be confused with gas engines, because they 
depend primarily upon combustion rather than explosion as a 
method of developing power 

THK MARINE GAS ENGINE 

Marine gas engines are of two general types, those driven by 
gasoline or other light refined oils, and those depending upon 
producer gas The fuel needed for the gasohne engine is costly, 
and in addition tends to reduce the safety factor when carried in 
large quantities for use as fuel on board ship The extensive 
adoption of gas engines in the shipping industry does not now 
seem probable 

Producer gas engines depend upon gas obtamed by the partial 
combustion of coal or other fuel in a gas producer plant Ear 
greater progiess has been made in the use of diesel oil engmes, 
because the economy in fuel claimed for the producer gas engine 
is reduced when the better grades of coal are reqmred to obtam 
the best results, and also because httle if any saving in the space 
required by the vessel’s power plant is gained The saving in fuel 
space, moreover, is less than on vessels equipped with diesel 
engmes, a largei orew is needed than on an oil-motor ship, and 
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greater difiSculty has been experienced in reversing the produeei 
gas engine Difficulties encountered in reversing the diesel oil 
ft-ngrna during the earlier years of its development have been 
overcome to the satisfaction of the shipping industry 

THE EHECTRIO DEIVB 

The most recent development in marine engine construction is 
the application of electricity to ship propulsion, the electric cur- 
rent being developed by using eithei steam or internal combus- 
tion oil engines The United States dreadnought Colorado, the 
large passenger liner Ptesident Hoovei, and the celebrated Noi- 
mandte are examples of the many vessels on which powei is 
generated by non-reversible turbo-generators equipped with 
diesel engines which drive electric generators and exciters An 
mcreasing number of large vessels as well as yachts, tugs, fire- 
boats, and oil tankeis are being fitted with diesel electric plants 

tNX>A.ND AKD BEA-GOIHa BAEOEB 

There has been a tendency in recent yeais to supplement self- 
propelled vessels by using unrigged waft of various kinds for 
transporting bulky commodities The number of barges docu- 
mented under the flag of the United States has increased fiom 
2,362 in 1900 to 5,321 in 1934, and their gross tonnage from 
548,817 to 1,655,051 tons In the latter year 1,093 baiges of 
135,380 tons gross weie registered and were doubtless used in the 
nearby foreign trade Many of the enrolled barges engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States are of the large sea-going 
type The importance of baige transportation as a whole is 
understated m these figures, for many small barges are not 
officially documented 

Much the larger share of barges are small craft engaged in 
short-distance coastwise and inland traffic, and but few venture 
into the open sea Distinct types of sea-going barges have, how- 
ever, been developed, the small “inland barges” on the Atlantic 
seaboard which mainly use the inland route, being distinguished 
from the large sea going barges which are towed on the outside 
or open-sea route Many of the latter are known as “schooner 
barges,” because they are fitted with short masts and sails, so that 
they may not be entirely helpless in case they break away from 
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their to-wmg steamer or tug Schooner harges are towed singly 
or m fleets and some of them have cargo capacities of over 3,000 
tons 

Barges are especially adapted to the transportation of hulk 
freight, such as coal, ore and pig iron, lumber, shingles and rail 
road ties, sand, stone, gravel, bnck, lime, cement, tile and terra- 
cotta, feitilizers and phosphate rock, wood pulp, structural iron 
and steel, gram and other farm produce not requiring rapid 
delivery Where sea conditions will permit of their use with a 
reasonable degiee of safety, the laige sea-going barges or schooner 
barges provide the least expeimive means of transporting such 
commodities The initial coat of construction is smaller than for 
either sailing vessel or steamer , barges being towed in fleets, the 
costly «iaohineiy of the tug serves to move several craft at once 
and may be more continuously employed than either the sailing 
vessel or steamship , they do not require so large a crew, each 
barge in a fleet of large sca-going schooner barges being manned 
by a crew of but three or four men, and, as compared with 
saihng vessels, harges have the advantage of greater regularity 
of service 

The principal handicap of the sea going barge is its liability 
to he wrecked by heavy seas The need of avoiding rough weathei 
interferes to some extent with their regulaiity of movement, and 
affects the marine insurance premiums which both barge and 
cargo are obliged to pay Weather conditions will doubtless at 
all times limit the use of towed barges in the coastwise and over 
sea trade The construction of protected toll-free inland routes 
sufficiently large to accommodate schooner harges would increase 
their use m the coastwise trade 

STBUCTURMj XEA-TOEES op the ooban cabbieb constbtjotion 

OP THE HUIiL 

While marine powei has been developing, attention has been 
devoted to improvements m vessel materials and design The 
first steamers had wooden hulls, and, as was true of the substita- 
tion of the screw-propeller for the paddle-wheel, the change from 
wooden to non vessels was hi ought about slowly The pioneer sea- 
going iron vessels were constructed at Liverpool in 1837 38, but 
rapid headway m the transition from wood to iron did not occur 
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m Great Britain until after 1850, and m the United States not 
until after 1870 The next general change in structural material 
was from iron to steel This began in Great Britain shortly before 
1880 and has become so general that, at present, steel has almost 
displaced iron Steel and iron vessels combined comprise over 
98 per cent of the world’s sea-going tonnage The remainder con- 
sists of wooden, composite, and coneiete vessels Concrete had at 
various times been used successfully m the construction of barges, 
scows, etc , but its use in ocean shipping was not given serious 
attention until the World War created a demand for rapid con- 
struction Only a few concrete vessels, however, were built, and 
the use of concrete for bull construction, except for barges, has 
not proven successful, and for barge hulls, wood and steel are 
preferred to concrete A composite hull contains a metal frame- 
work and a wooden shell 

Attention has also been given to improvements m the construc- 
tion of the framing of steel hulls Frammg may be tiansverse, 
longitudinal, or a combination of both, and although all frames 
have longitudinal as well as transverse members, some construc- 
tion plana distinctly emphasize the one or the other The three most 
generally used construction plans placing the emphasis upon the 
transverse members are ( 1 ) the use of hold beams which prevent 
the frames from spreading because of the weight of cargo, or 
closing because of pressuie of water, (2) the use of web frames 
in lieu of hold beams, the floor plates of the vessel being con- 
tinued up its sides, and (3) the use of “deep frammg composed 
of two angles fitted together so as to form an extra heavy frame ’ ’ 
The so-called Isherwood system places the emphasis upon the 
vessel’s longitudinal frames Its principal frames extend fore- 
andaft, and its transverse frames and beams “are at widely 
spaced mtervals and form complete transverse belts around the 
vessel 


STBUOTUBAL S’BA.TUKES AS BBGAEDS DECKS 

Ocean vessels may also be grouped according to the number 
and arrangement of their decks and holds, and thm above-deck 
or superstructures, and these m turn sigmfy still further the 
efforts of marine engineers and architects to design vessels 
8R Biegel, Merohant Veaaels (1981), p 89 
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closely adapted to the particular services for which they are 
intended 

Among the simplest of sea-going steamships are the relatively 
small two-deeked cargo vessels which have for the full length of 
the vessel a lower and main deck, above which the three most 
usual superstructures — ^the forecastle, bridge, and poop — are 
placed In many mstanees, however, the main deck from abaft 
the bridge to the stern is raised foui or five feet, so as to increase 
the capacity of the after-cargo hold and prevent the loaded vessel 
from tiimming to the bow Such a vessel is known as a “raised 
quarter decker “ The bridge, moreover, is often extended and 
brought nearer to the forecastle, thus creating a so called “well” 
between the bridge and forecastle, which m heavy weather may 
be awash Vessels of this type are commonly known as “well- 
decked steamers ’ ’ When the main deck forward of the bridge is 
raised so as to increase the freeboard and reduce the shipping 
of water, the vessel is called a “raised foredeeker ” 

Larger steamers are fitted with three full-length decks, above 
which theie may be superstructures and part-length or partial 
decks When the frames of a three-decked vessel aie carried full- 
sized to the upper deck, which is the strength deck, it is known 
as a “three-decker” When the frames are made somewhat 
lighter between its middle and uppei deck and the upper deck 
IS of lighter construction, the vessel is a “spar-deck vessel” , and 
when the constrnction above the middle deck is still lighter, and 
the middle deck is the strength deck, the vessel is known as an 
“awning-deck vessel ” The upper deck of a three decked vessel 
may be fitted with small so called “tonnage openmgs,” the open- 
ings being placed there to make the space between the main and 
upper decks technically open to the sea The vessel measurement 
rules of the TJmted States, Great Britain, and other countries 
allow this space to he considered open and thus not included m 
the vessel’s tonnage Such a steamer is known as a three-decked 
“shelter-deck vessel ” The tonnage opening is provided foi the 
purpose of obtaining a lower net-register tonnage The space 
under the deck with tonnage openings, however, is only tech- 
nically open The openings are really closed at sea and dry cargo 
may he carried in the space below the shelter deck 

Large caigo liners and many express and combination liners 
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have four full-length decks and, fiom the standpoint of deck 
arrangements, become four deckers The uppermost full-length 
deck, as m the case of three deckeis, may be of the shelter-deck 
type In fact, the fourth deck of large vessels is frequently called 
the sheltei deck even -when not fitted with tonnage openings, but 
in the absence of such openings the term is a misnomer Four- 
decked vessels, especially when engaged in the passenger service, 
may be fitted with various part-length decks, such as the bridge, 
promenade and boat decks Laige eitpiess and combination liners 
may have more than four full-length decks, and in addition other 
decks not extendmg the entire length of the vessel 

SPECIAIi TYPES OP VESSELS 

Numerous types of ocean-going cargo vessels have been de- 
signed for the transportation of special kinds of cargo or to 
accomplish some special puipose Some vessels are constructed 
to transport bulk cargoes, their holds being clear except for 
widely spaced pillars Some of them are “self-tnmming” vessels 
with unobstructed holds extending all the way from the collision 
bulkhead to the boiler-ioom bulkhead Caigo vessels which have 
their walls earned to the upper deck in tmbioken line may have 
a clear hold without a lower deck, lower-deck beams, pillais, oi 
other hold obstructions, but with arrangements to facilitate the 
trimming of bulk freight In the “cantilever vessel” the frames, 
several feet before reaching the deck, bend inward and aie at- 
tached to top girders which extend thioughout the length of the 
vessel The deck becomes a “turret” and is supported by the 
bent-in frames, while the hold is free from beams and all obstruc- 
tions There are also large iron ore vessels with clear holds and 
with raised inclines at the sides of the holds to facilitate mechan- 
ical unloading of the ore 

For the transportation of petroleum and sometimes of other 
oils in bulk, special “tank steamers” have been eonsti noted The 
portions of the vessel used for the stowage of the oil are subdi- 
vided into tanks by a strong, longitudinal bulkhead extending the 
entire length of the ship above the center line of the vessel and 
rising to the uppermost deck, and by transverse bulkheads 
When these tanks are filled Wrth oil, the fore-and-aft and side- 
to-side movement of the oil caused by the pitching and rolling 
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Aiudship sECffioM- os iehb s s “Oltkpio” 


of the vessel at sea is reduced to a muunmm To provide for the 
expansion of oil due to increase in temperature and to prevent 
explosion due to the forming of gases, each tanh is also fitted 
with an expansion trunk Some tank vessels are very large, hav- 
ing numerous deep oil tanks, additional “summer tanks” be- 




Peopius akd upper-deck plan op an oil tank oaebiee with diesel engines 
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tween the main and after decks for the stowage of oil during the 
warmer seasons, a cargo hold, and also additional spaces below 
the “shelter deck" for the transportation of miscellaneous 
freight cargoes other than oil An innovation in the construction 
of oil tankers is to fit an ordinary hull with cylindncal tanks 
which may be removed when it is desired to convert the tanker 
into an ordinary cargo carrier 

A special type of bulk-cargo vessel, known as the “steam 
schooner,” has also been developed m the lumber trade of the 
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Pacific coast of the United States Although these vessels were 
originally the outgrowth of lumber schooners, the modem steam 
schooner depends wholly upon its engines Their general struc- 
ture, however, resembles that of sailing schooners They have a 
greater proportionate beam than the ordinary steamer, great 
sheer forward, and a long unobstructed deck space between the 
forecastle and the bridge, which is located far aft Large quanti- 
ties of lumber are frequently earned on this open deck space as 
“deck loads " 

Refrigeiator vessels have been designed for use in the inter- 
national trade in frozen and chilled meats and fresh fruits Many 
passenger vessels are, of course, equipped 'with insulated rooms 
and the refrigeration facihties needed to preserve meats and 
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other perishables, but vessels assigned to the meat and fruit 
trades are more extensively fitted with insulated holds and re- 
frigerating machinery Refrigeration is an essential in sea as m 
land transportation 

One of the most recent developments as to types of ocean cai- 
ners is the so called “seatram” which tianspoits cargo in rail- 
road freight cars The first of the three large vessels now operated 
by Seatrain Lines, Ine, was placed in operation between 
New Orleans and Havana, Cuba, in 1929 Latei two new vessels 
were constructed under mail contract and construction loan 
arrangements with the United States Government ’’ They are 
approximately 480 feet long and have beams of 63 feet and a 
speed of 16 5 knots or better Each vessel has four decks which 
are equipped with standard gage lailroad tracks Although they 
are equipped with tank space for liquid cargo, they are primaiily 
carriers of freight in railroad cars The original vessel has a 
capacity of 95 ears and each of the new vessels has a capacity of 
100 cars They can operate only between ports equipped with 
special loading facilities, consisting of combination elevators and 
cranes 

These ocean-going seatrains differ from the car femes of the 
Great Lakes not only as to size and the need for special facilities 
to load cars on the several decks, but also as to their status under 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The Commission has decided that 
they are not car ferries operated by railroads as a pait oi exten- 
sion of their railroad service, nor are they common carrieis by 
rail They are common carriers by water engaged in transporting 
property partly by rail and partly by water under a common con- 
trol, management or arrangement for a continuous carriage, and 
are therefore subject to all of the provisions of the Act applicable 
to such carriers ® 

Technical progiess m marine power development and vessel 
construction has made possible the close adaptation of ocean oar- 
riers to the varying requirements of the shipping industry It has 
made possible the speciahzed vessels needed in particular trades, 
the economical, medium-sized tramps required in the chartered 


r 19S 10 0 819, Investigation of Seatrain Wnea, Ino , July n, 1933 
» 196 10 0 816, Box proyiaionB applicaWe to transportation portly by 
rbil and partly by water sea Chap xxxlil 
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service, and the mammoth passenger hners required in the mter- 
national passenger business The first steamships of the Cunard 
Line had an average tonnage of 1,139 tons gross and an. average 
speed of 8 to 10 knots per hour In 1908 this line began operating 
the Mauretama vphich registered 30,696 tons gross and main- 
tained a speed of about 25 knots Afterwards it added to its fleet 
two even larger vessels, the Aquitanm, with a gross register of 
45,647 tons, and the Berengana with a gross-register tonnage of 
52,226 tons The White Star Line similarly had its Olympto with 
a tonnage of 46,439 tons gross and the Majestic with a gross- 
register tonnage of 66,551 tons The length of the Majestic is 
915 feet 5 inches, its breadth 100 feet 1 inch and the depth 
58 feet 2 inches 

The Bremen and Europa of the North German Lloyd Line, 
which were launched in 1929 and 1930, are 938 and 936 feet m 
length respectively and of 98 and 102 feet beam The gross ton- 
nage of the Bremen is 51,665 and of the Europa 49,746 For a 
while they in turn held the recoid for speed on the North 
Atlantic, but in 1933 the Europa surrendered its laurels to the 
Besc of the Italian Line which is 880 feet long and of 102 feet 
beam, and has a gross tonnage of 51,000 The Bex is fitted with 
turbines and has four screws She obtained the record for speed 
at sea in August, 1933, when she made the run of 3,188 nautical 
miles from Gibraltar to Quarantine at New York in 4 days, 
13 hours and 58 minutes, at an average speed of 28 96 knots per 
hour Durmg one day of the trip she maintained 29 61 knots 
per hour This speed record was surpassed by the Normandie 
of the French Line on its first voyage, May 29 to June 3, 1935, 
which was made in 4 days, 11 hours and 42 minutes The Nor- 
mandie’s length over-all is 1,029 feet, gross tonnage 79,280, and 
average speed 29 64 knots 

The Queen Maty, which is being constructed by the Cunard 
White Star Line and which wiE be put in operation in 1936, is 
1,018 feet in length over-all and of 112 feet beam Her gross 
tonnage will be about 73,000 tons , the total horse-power delivered 
to four propellers vtiII be 180,000 , and her estimated speed more 
than 30 knots an hour This vessd, it is expected, will cross the 
Atlantic in four days 

While a spectacular efEort is being made to construct a few 
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ships of great size and high speed, there is also a tiend towards 
the construction and operation of vessels of somewhat less ton- 
nage Such vessels can be opeiated at sufSeiently high speed, they 
cost less to operate, and a laiger percentage of their passengei 
accommodations can be filled They have less advertising value 
than the huge vessels, but they are more economical and efficient 
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CHAPTEE n 

TONNAGE AND THE MEASUREMENT OE VESSELS 

In describing the various ts^pes of vessels, and in discussing 
ocean transportation, frequent use must be made of the words 
“ton” and “tonnage,” and, in order to avoid confusion and 
error, it is necessary to keep clearly m mind the several meanmgs 
in which these terms are employed Tonnage may refer either to 
the size of the vessel or to the amount of the ship’s cargo, accord- 
ingly, there are two distinct kinds of tons the vessel ton and the 
cargo ton Bach of these two kmds of tons is used with several 
different meanings 

Vessel tonnage is of four kinds displacement, dead-weight, 
gross, and net Each has a definite meamng and each has its 
particular uses 

»/d:spi«aoi!iment tonnage 

The displacement tonnage of a vessel is its weight, and is equal 
to the weight of water displaced by the ship when afloat Unless 
the term is especially qualified, the displacement of a merchant 
vessel is its weight when its crew and supplies are on board, but 
before any fuel, cargo or passengers have been taken on This is 
the vessel’s displacement “light,” and is to be distmguished 
from its displacement “loaded,” which is its weight when fully 
loaded to its maximum draft or deep-load line A merchant ves- 
sel’s “actual” displacement during a particular voyage is its 
weight when loaded to any given draft and vanes with the 
amount of fuel and cargo and the number of passengers on 
board 

In rating war vessels, the term “normal” displacement is com- 
monly used Its meaning vanes m the different countries, for, 
although their rules commonly include the vessel’s full comple- 
ment of officers, men and their belongings, and all general eqmp- 
ment, armament and machinery, they differ as to the allowance 
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of stores, fuel oil, coal and water on board when its displacement 
IS normal ^ There is, likewise, no uniformity among the various 
countries as to the meaning of a war vessel’s “light” displace- 
ment Its “full load” displacement, on the contrary, is calculated 
with substantial uniformity throughout the world and corre- 
sponds to the usual meaning of a merchant vessel’s displacement 
“loaded ” A naval vessel’s “actual” displacement, of course, 
refers to its weight with everything on board when equipped for 
a particular voyage, and varies from day to day 

The displacement of a vessel is expressed in tons of either 2,240 
or 2,204 62 pounds avoirdupois, according to whether the Eng- 
lish or metric system of measurement prevails In the United 
States the displacement tonnage may be found by dividing the 
contents m cubic feet of the part of a vessel’s hull that is below 
the water line by 35, because a cubic foot of sea water weighs 
64 pounds, or one thirty-fifth of a ton of 2,240 pounds avoirdu- 
pois The cubical contents is accurately determined at the time 
of the vessel’s construction by means of special mathematical 
rules * Since a vessel is not a parallelopiped, i e , not box-shaped, 
its cubical contents cannot be determmed by a simple multipli- 
cation of length, breadth and depth The marine architect is 
obliged to determine the ship ’s “block coefficient” or “coefficient 
of fineness,” which is the ratio of the actual contents of the 
submerged portion of the vessel’s hull to the contents of a par- 
allelopiped of the same length, breadth and depth When this 
coefficient is known, the vessel’s displacement may be determined 
by multiplying the product of its length, breadth and depth by 
its coefficient of fineness and dividing that product by 35 The 
coefficient may vary anywhere from 0 8 in case of a full-shaped 
slow freighter to 0 4 m case of a racing yacht 

When determining a vessel’s displacement “light” and 
“loaded,” shipbuilders usually prepare a “displacement curve” 
and scale, such as is shown in diagram on page 26 Knowing 
the draft of his vessel, a glance at the ship’s displacement curve 
and scale will tell the captain substantially what the actual dis- 
placement of his vessel is on any given voyage 

lE R Johnson, Measwemmt of Teasels for the Panama Oanal (1018), 
p 104 

9 Thomas Walton, Know Tow Own Ship (1024), Chap x 
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The displacement tonnage of merchant vessels is chiefly used 
in their construction It is also of use in their loading and oper- 
ation, for the diffeienee between displacement light and displace- 
ment loaded indicates the maximum weight of cargo, passengers 
and fuel that the ship may take on board, and the difference 
between displacement light and the tonnage of the ship ’s actual 
displacement indicates the weight of whatever the ship contains 
at any given time other than crew and supplies The “normal” 
displacement of naval vessels has the additional use of serving 
as the basis for officially rating or expressing the size of war 
craft, and the actual displacement of war-ships, othei than 
transports, colliers, supply ships and hospital ships serves as the 
basis upon which such vessels pay tolls at the Panama Canal 

BEAD WEIGHT TONNAGE ✓ 

The carrying capacity of a merchant vessel is sometimes ex- 
pressed in terms of its dead-weight tonnage, which lepresents the 
maximum weight of caigo, passcngeis and fuel that it is able to 
carry when loaded to its deep-load line It is the equivalent of 
the difference between the vessel’s displacement “light” and its 
displacement “loaded” and is determined by subtraction of the 
one fiom the other The actual dead-weight on board at any given 
time will, of couise, vary fiom voyage to voyage, but can be read- 
ily determined with substantial aoouiacy from the displacement 
curve and scale mentioned in connection with displacement ton- 
nage Knowing the draft to which Ins vessel is loaded, the cap- 
tain can read the actual dead weight on board from the curve 
and scale which is prepared when the vessel is constructed (See 
Diagram page 26 ) 

Dead-weight tonnage is expressed in terms of either the long 
ton of 2,240 pounds or the metric ton of 2,20462 pounds In 
ocean navigation it serves as the usual basis for the charter rates 
paid when vessels are operated on time charters It is also of use 
in the loading and transportation, in vessel-load lots, of ceitain 
heavy, bulky commodities, such as coal and iron ore, and in the 
construction of vessels designed for such services, for, knowing 
the amount of fuel needed to operate over a particular route, the 
dead-weight tonnage discloses to the master of the vessel the 
maximum weight of cargo that may be shipped The term dead- 
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weight tonnage is ordinarily not used m connection with express 
steamers, combination passenger and freight vessels, or vessels 
operated m a regular freight line service , for vessels of that type 
are rarely loaded to then deep load Ime, and the prime consid- 
eration at the time of their construction is seldom the attainment 
of maximum capacity for heavy or so called “dead-weight com- 
modities ” 


GROSS TONNAGE v' 

The ffross tonnage of a merchant vessel is its total measured 
cubic contents expressed in “tons” of 100 cubic feet or 2 83 
cubic meters* The actual cubical contents of any particular 
space in a vessel is measured in accordance with prescribed meth- 
ods or formula which were originated by Mr George Moorsom, of 
England, and were first incorporated in the British measurement 
law of 1854, and later in the measurement rules of all the leading 
maritime countries of the world The lack of uniformity m gross 
tonnage results, not from the methods of measurement employed, 
but from differences as to the number of vessel spaces that are 
entirely exempted from measurement Every country has its own 
national measurement rules which specify the portions of a vessel 
that are excluded fiom gross tonnage, and at the two great inter- 
oceanic canals — ^the Suez and Panama — special rules differing 
widely from the national measurement rules of any of the mari- 
time countries are enforced Smce certain spaces are excluded 
from measurement it, moreover, follows that in practice the 

s This method of stating gross register tonnage dates from 1854 To 
secure a uniform practice in measuimg and registering vessels, the British 
Government, in 1862, adopted a method of measming tlie cubical capacity 
of hulls that Mr George Moorsom had vroiked out The Admiralty, not 
wishing to change the statistics of the tonnage of the British maiine more 
than was necessaiy, instrncted Mr Moorsom to submit a plan of applying 
his method in suim a way as to cause a minimum change in the existing 
registry of ships Ml Moorsom found that the total registered tonnage of 
the British merchant maiine as then legistered was 3,700,000, and he 
found that by the application of hia system of measurement the total 
capacity of the hulls of the British fleet was 303,412,460 cuhic feet “If,” 
said be, “the real total capacity in cubic feet is divided hy the total reg 
istercd tonnage, the dividend will be the figure hy which the capacity in 
cubic feet must be divided in order to produce this registeied tonnage” 
The ratio of existing tonnage (3,700,000) to Moorsoin’s figuies for capacity 
(303,412,450) was 08 22, but for the purpose of easy calculation the Brit- 
ish Government adopted a divisor of 100 instead of OS 22, and this figure 
was incorporated in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 
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gross tonnage of a vessel does not represent its entire enclosed 
cubical contents 

The national gross tonnage rules of the United States which 
are applied by the surveyors of the Customs Service and inter- 
preted by the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, 
Department of Commeice, provide that the following spaces in 
a vessel shall be exempted from measurement 

1 Sheltered places or superstructures openings at tlio sides or 
ends This exemption was the lesult of the way in which the lules 
were interpreted by the United States Commissioner of Navigation on 
September 6, 1914 

2 So-called shelter -deck spaces, i e , spaces beneath a '‘shelter deck” 
with approved “tonnage openings” This exemption nos not allowed 
prior to March 16, 1916, and is also the lesult of the inteipietation of 
the national measurement rules by the Commissionei of Navigation 
Both of these exemptions had foi many voars been gi anted undei the 
measurement rules of Great Biitam, and had also been accepted in Ger- 
many since 1896, when the endeavoi to induce Gieat Biitain to measure 
all enclosed supei structures and shelter-deck spaces was abandoned 

3 Passenger acoommodalions in tieis of superstnictuies ovei the 
first tier above the upper deck 

4 Hatchways up to ono-half of 1 pei cent of the vessel’s gross 
tonnage 

6 Galleys, bakeries, toilets and bath-houses above decks 

6 Spaces above decks occupied by the ship’s maclimeiy or for the 
working of the vessel 

7 “Light and air and funnel space over the engine and boiler room 
to the extent that luoh space is above the upper deck, or the ‘shelter 
deck’ when it is taken as the uppermost full-length deck, except when 
special request is made by the shipowner to have the space measuied ” 

8 Domes and skylights, oompamonways (except portion used as 
smoking room), and ladders and stairways located in exempted spaces *• 

9 Double bottoms for water ballast since March 2, 1895, and other 
spaces adapted only for water ballast since February 6, 1909 

10 Open spaces occupied by deck loads 

Enclosed spaces other than those especially exempted are meas- 
ured in aooordanoe with the Moorsom rules which were adopted 
in the United States in 1864, and the ouhie contents in cubic 
feet divided by 100 represents the official gross-register tonnage 
of an American vessel. It understates a vessel’s real gross oapao- 
ity as also does the gross-register tonnage determined in the 

E. Johnson, Ueamreti^m of Ymela for the Panama Canal, p 68 
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principal foreign maritime oountnes A special code of measure- 
ment rules was therefore formulated for the Suez Canal by an 
International Tonnage Commission m 1873, with a view to arriv- 
ing at a gross tonnage that discloses real gross capacity The Suez 
rules do not include aU enclosed spaces m a vessel’s gross ton- 
nage, but result in a figure considerably above the gross register 
tonnage provided for in the measurement rules of Great Britain, 
Germany, or the United States as at present interpreted The 
special gross tonnage rules, in accordance with which all vessels 
navigatmg the Panama Canal are measured, were based laigely 
upon the prmciples that controlled m framing the Suez Canal 
rules, but certain changes were necessary so as to adapt them 
more closely to the many variations in present-day vessel con- 
struction, and so as to ascertain a gross tonnage that even more 
closely approximates real gross capacity ® 

It IS in terms of gross register tonnage that the official mer- 
cantile marine statistics of the United States are published, and 
merchant vessels the world round are officially listed in terms of 
their gross- and net-register tonnages and their principal dimen- 
sions In some foreign countries, moreover, the gross register 
tonnage of merchant vessels is utilized as the basis for certain 
ship subsidies The classification of American vessels for award- 
ing mail contracts depends in part upon gross-register tonnage 
It also serves as a basis for vessel dockage charges at some ports 
The primary purpose of computing gross tonnage, however, is 
to use it as the basis for determimng net tonnage 

Vnbt tonnage 

The net tonnage of merchant vessels was originally intended 
to represent their total cubic contents available for cargo and 
passengers, expressed in tons of 100 cubic feet or 2 83 cubic 
meters each It is ascertained by deducting fiom a vessel’s gross 
tonnage the cubic contents of certain spaces that are specified in 
the measurement laws and rules of the various maritime nations 
or in the measurement rules applicable at the Suez and Panama 
canals As gross-register tonnage varies throughout the world and 
understates a vessel’s gross capacity, so also does the official net- 

bB B Johnson, Measwrement of Yeasela for the Ponama Oanal, pp 
226 242 
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register tonnage of a vessel as determined m the maritime coun- 
tries vary and understate its real net capacity for cairying 
cargoes and passengers 

The deductions made from gioss-register tonnage in ordei to 
arrive at net-registei tonnage undei the national measurement 
rules of the United States aie os follows 

1 Spaces occupied by the piopellmg machmeiy and fuel 

2 Spaces occupied by oi appiopiiatcd to the use of the ciew, 
officers and mastei subject to the navigation laws, which specify that 
a minimum crew space varying from 72 to 120 cubic feet and fiom 
12 to 16 square feet of floor space pei man must be piovided on Amoii- 
can vessels 

3 Spaces used ezclusivelv foi the working of the helm, capstan and 
anchor gear, unless they aie located above decks and consequent! v have 
been excluded from gross tonnage 

4 Spaces used for beeping chaits, signals, and othei instruments of 
navigation 

6 Spaces occupied by the donkey engine and boilci if located below 
decks and connected wi& the mam pumps of the vessel 

6 Spaces required for boatswain’s stores 

7 Galleys, bakeries, toilets, and batliiooms for the accommodation 
of the offloers and ciew, when situated below decks 

8 Spaces on sailing vessels used loi the storing of sails not exceed- 
ing 2% per cent of the gioss tonnage 

The principal deduction in the case of all vessels propelled by 
engines is the space occupied by propelling machinery and coal 
bunkers or fuel oil tanks While the engine and boiler looms can 
bo leadily measuied because they occupy fixed spaces, an obvious 
difficulty IS encountered in measuring the fuel spaces which in 
many instances are variable Many vessels, for example, aie fitted 
with movable partitions that may be shifted so as to enlarge or 
contract either the coal bunkers or the cargo holds as is desired 
on a particular voyage A general or average rule for deducting 
propelling machmeiy and fuel spaces is therefore needed Under 
the national measurement rules of the United States the so-called 
“percentage rule" is applied to some vessels and the so-called 
“Danube rule" to others The former provides that if the space 
occupied by the engine and boiler rooms of a screw-propelled 
vessel IS above 13 pei cent and under 20 per cent of the vessel’s 
gross tonnage, the combined deduction for propelling machinery 
and fuel spaces shall be 32 per cent of the gross tonnage The 
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corresponding percentage rule for vessels propelled by paddle 
wheels is that if then propelling machinery occupies over 20 per 
cent and under 30 per cent of the gross tonnage, a deduction of 
37 per cent of a vessel’s gross tonnage shall be made The Danube 
rule, on the contrary, is applied to vessels the engine and boiler 
rooms of which do not come within the 13 to 20 or 20 to 30 
per cent limits It provides for a deduction of the actual spaces 
occupied by the propelling machinery plus 50 per cent in the 
case of vessels propelled with paddle wheels, and plus 75 per cent 
in the case of screw-propelled craft 
A large proportion of all ocean-going vessels are constructed 
so as to come within the percentage rule, because it usually re- 
sults in a larger deduction than the Danube rule provides and in 
a deduction of more space than is actually occupied by propelhng 
machinery and fuel bunkers The net register tonnage of Amer- 
ican vessels is consequently in many instances an understatement 
of actual tonnage, and not all vessels are treated alike The same 
IS true of Great Britain, where the rule originated in 1854 and 
IS still applied The rule is also followed in Germany and many 
other foreign countries Being based upon gross-register tonnage, 
the understatement of tonnage as registered in the United States 
and in other shipping countries is further increased by the ex- 
emption from measurement of various spaces which are in fact 
available for cargo or passengers 
As the special gross tonnage rules applied at the Suez and 
Panama Canals were so formulated as more nearly to disclose the 
real gross capacity of vessels, so also were the rules governing 
deductions of spaces not available for cargo or passengers devised 
with a view to disclosing the real net capacity Especially was 
this the purpose in promulgating the “Panama Canal measure- 
ment rules,” which differ from the Suez rules in some respects 
Both the Panama and Suez rules differ from the official tonnage 
rules of the principal countries in that they discard the percent- 
age rule for deducting machinery and fuel spaces and substitute 
the Danube rule with the option of the actual measurement of 
such spaces in the case of vessels equipped with fixed fuel bunk- 
ers The average deductions made from gross tonnage in arriving 
at the net tonnage of the Panama Canal operation is 30 per cent 
The average deduction from gross tonnage under the Suez rules 
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IS 28 pel cent In contrast with this, the deductions under the 
national measurement rules of the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany are 40 per cent oi more from a gross tonnage that 
IS less than it would be if deteimmed by the Panama Canal rules 
The deductions from gioss tonnage made in accordance with the 
American measurement rules are further shown in the American 
certificate of admeasurement reproduced in Poiin 1 
The net-register tonnage of merchant vessels is highly impor- 
tant ahke to their owneis, to governmental authorities who ad- 
minister the navigation laws, and to commercial concerns of 
various kinds Net-register tonnage is the basis for tonnage taxes 
and other tonnage dues the world round, and commercial 
charges, such as those for towage, dockage and wharfage, are 
also at times based on net-registei tonnage The official statistics 
of entrances and clearances published by the United States and 
most foreign governments are stated in terms of net legister ton- 
nage Time charter rates, when not based on dead-weight ton- 
nage, aie sometimes on net-register tonnage, and tolls at some 
canals, such as the Kiel and Manchester canals, are based in part 
on this form of tonnage The incentive to understate net-register 
tonnage in the various maritime countries has consequently been 
strong, and when some of them follow that policy, it is difiBoult for 
the others not to do likewise The net tonnage ascertained in ac- 
cordance with the Suez and Panama Canal measurement rules are 
important, because they serve as the principal basis for the tolls 
charged at these waterways Suez net tonnage is the basis for the 
vessel tolls paid by both merchant and naval craft to the Suez 
Maritime Canal Company, and Panama net tonnage is the basis 
of the tolls paid by merchant vessels and by army and navy 
transports, colliers, supply ships and hospital ships at Panama 

OABQO TONNAGE 

Quite distinct from the different kinds of vessel “tons” and 
tonnage mentioned above are the various forms of cargo “tons” 
and tonnage in teims of which the amount of cargo on board an 
ocean vessel and its cargo capacity are expressed Cargo tonnage 
may be stated either in weight or measurement tons A weight or 
avoirdupois ton, moreover, may be a long ton of 2,240 pounds, a 
metric ton of 2,204,627 pounds, or a short ton of 2,000 pounds 
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The long ton is of chief importance in the overseas tiade of the 
United States in so far as goods are shipped as weight cargo, 
and the metric ton in the tiade of such foreign countries as 
adhere to the metric system The short ton, although commonly 
used in the shipment of freight by rail in the United States, is 
only occasionally used in the oveiseas trade 
Much ocean freight, however, is not shipped by weight but in 
units of measurement tons, usually of 40 cubic feet each Light 
package freight is frequently shipped as “measuiement cargo,” 
which means that its quantity is stated in measuiement tons It 
is a paradoxical fact that a vessel may cany a laiger number 
of "tons” of light package freight than of heavy bulk cargo 
The relationship between the vaiious kinds of vessel and cargo 
tonnages cannot be fairly expressed in terms of an average, be- 
cause it IS influenced gieatly by the many different types of ves- 
sels operating on the high seas, by the kinds of eaigo carried by 
them, and by the particular gross and net measurement rules in 
accordance with which the register tonnages aie ascertained 
National measurement rules make registry tonnage less than 
actual tonnage This is done to lighten the burden of tonnage 
duties and port chaiges paid by shipping 
American shipping includes both "documented” and "un- 
documented” craft All self-piopelled and sailing vessels operat- 
ing under the American flag are legally icquiied to be listed and 
documented for the Umted States Qo\ernment by the Buieau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection Barges, flatboats and like 
craft not self-propelled, oi fitted with sails are not required to be 
documented unless they carry passengers oi are engaged in the 
trade with contiguous foreign countiies, and harbor ciaft, such 
as lighters and floats, are likewise not required to be documented 
Documented vessels engaged in the foreign trade and the whaling 
industry are "registered”, those employed in the inland and 
coastwise commerce are "enrolled”, and those of less than 20 
tons measurement are "hcensed ” 
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OHAPTBE, III 
OCEAN EOUTES AND CANALS 

The oceans provide the great highways of international trade, 
which, from port entrance to port entrance, are fiee and open to 
all who observe the international rules of the road at sea Al- 
though ocean traffic follows eeitam ratlier definite routes, no 
nation, and of course no company, can convert any route into an 
exclusive right of way, such as a railroad corporation possesses 
A few short sections of some frequented routes of ocean traffic — 
the Panama, Suez, Cormth, and Kiel canals — are artificial, and 
subject to toUs, but their use is normally open to all upon equal 
terms This simple but fundamental fact, that the sea is an open 
highway, causes ocean transportation to be governed by laws 
different from those controlling the railway service , and the mam 
problems of transportation economics — competition, rates and 
fares, and government legulntion — aie radically affected by this 
difference between the railway and the ocean highway The rapid 
growth of the regular steamship line service, which is more read 
ily controlled by ocean conferences and agreements and more 
easily amenable to government regulation than the tramp serv- 
ice, 1 e., the service rendered by independent, chartered vessels, 
has lessened the difference between ocean and rail transportation 
somewhat, but has by no means placed them on a common 
footing 

BOUKNQ CONBIDEBATIONS 

The routes followed by ocean ships are determined mainly by 
the location and traffic importance of the areas between which 
trade is being earned on, by the sphericity of the earth, by the 
size of the land masses lying between the trading areas, and by 
the location of fuel stations and the cost of coal or fuel oil The 
routes followed by saibng vessels are determined also by the 
location and direction of ocean currents and prevailing winds. 
Among the minor causes influencing the routes of both steamers 
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and sailing vessels may be mentioned the absence or prevalence 
in certain areas of the sea of floating ice, or of severe storms at 
different seasons of the year 

On account of the spherical shape of the earth, the shortest dis- 
tance between any two places on the earth’s surface is the are 
of a great circle connecting the two points This fact influences 
nearly all ocean routes, and particularly those across the North 
Atlantic and the North Pacific For instance, Yokohama and San 
Francisco are in practically the same latitude — ^i e , Yokohama 
lies directly west of San Francisco , but the short route between 
the two places, being the are of a great circle, curves northward 
to the Aleutian Islands It is only upon a globe that the relative 
length of ocean routes can be correctly shown, but the location 
of the principal ocean routes is mdicated and their mileage 
lengths are stated on Map 1 drawn on the Mercator projection 

The steamer can usually take the short route, but the sailing 
vessel must shape its comse with reference to the currents and 
prevaihng winds, although by so domg the distance may be 
greatly increased In sailing from New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
for example, a vessel will steer eastward with the wmda and 
currents to the vicinity of the Azores, oi nearly across the At 
lantio, where, a longitude east of Gape St Roque having been 
reached, the ship will turn toward the South, and, with the aid 
of the northeast trade winds north of the equator and of the 
southeast trades of southern latitude, will readily make the port 
of Rio de Janeiro 

Ocean routes are many in number and of different degrees of 
importance , there bemg, as in the case of railroads, trunk lines 
and auxiliary routes, mam lines and feeders A description of 
the most important routes and of the Suez and Panama Canals 
foUowB 


THE NORTH ATIiANTIO ROUTE 

The ocean trunk line having the heaviest freight and passenger 
traffic IS the one connecting the noitheastern seaports of the 
United States with the entrance to the English Channel Upon 
this North Atlantic trunk route more than one sixth of the 
■world’s entire shipping is employed, it being the direct route 
between the principal commercial countries of the world In or- 
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der to eonfom as closely as possible to a great circle, this route 
skirts the coast of North America noithward to the Banks of 
Newfotuidland, and then curves across the Atlantic The branch 
lines which unite in this North Atlantic trunk loute reach Amer- 
ican ports from Canada to the Caribbean, and EuiOpean ports 
from the Baltic to the Mediteiranean Vessels plying between 
Europe and Qulf and West Indian ports take a course but 
slightly south of tins route, and pass compaiatively close to the 
coast of the United States The route from Great Britain to 
the Panama Canal via New York is only 323 miles longer than the 
most direct course , and vessels plying between the West Indies 
or Central America and northern European ports sometimes call 
at Hampton Roads to replenish their coal supplies 
The North Atlantic route connects the eastern and GuM ports 
of the United States and the eastern ports of Canada with the 
ports of Europe, Great Britain and Mediterranean Africa East- 
ward there flow the exports of farm products, law materials, 
semifinished manufactures and a substantial quantity of finished 
manufactures The volume of westbound freight traffic has noi- 
mally been smaller because the imports received fiom Europe 
and Gieat Britain have been less in tonnage as well as in value 
than the exports shipped fiom the United States and Canada 
They consist more largely of manufactured products, but a wide 
range of commodities is included and the total imports leceived 
from Europe may probably increase in the future The North 
Atlantic route, moreovei, is the world’s greatest ocean passenger 
route No other route can at present provide the heavy opeiating 
returns that are essential to the profitable operation of the large 
fast passenger steamers that regulaily ply between the large 
eastern ports of the Umted States and the poits of western 
Europe and Great Britam The heaviest international mail and 
express shipments are also made over this route The large vol- 
ume and the natuie of much of the aggiegate traffic moving over 
the North Atlantic route has aided the growth of regulai line 
traffic. 


THB SUEZ OANAli BOUTH 

The ocean trunk hne ranking next to the one across the North 
Atlantic IS the route from the eastern United States and from 
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western and southern Europe via the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal to India, the East Indies, China and Japan Before 
the Suez Canal was opened in 1869, the ocean commeree of 
Europe and the United States with eastern countries was oar 
ried in sailing vessels around the Cape of Good Hope, and was 
small in comparison with the great volume of trafiSo now pass- 
ing through the Suez Canal As sailing vessels cannot navigate 
the Red Sea, only steamers use the Suez Canal route 

This ocean trunk hne has an especially large number of 
branch lines or feeders both east and west of the canal At 
Gibraltar the routes from the United States, Great Britain, and 
western European countries unite in a single route for Suez, 
in the Mediterranean this route is connected by branch routes 
with the ports of Southern Europe , at Aden, although the main 
ocean track proceeds to Colombo, some vessels branch off south 
ward to Zanzibar, Mauritius and Delagoa Bay, others turn 
northward to the Persian Gulf, and still others proceed north- 
eastward to Bombay and Karachi At Colombo the trunk 
route IS again divided into branch routes extending northward 
to Calcutta and Burma, southward to Austraha, and eastward 
to the East Indies, Singapore, Mamla, and the ports of China 
and Japan 

Vessels navigating this route pay tolls for passing through 
the Suez Canal, in accordance with the rights of the Suez Canal 
Company under the provisions of its concession of 1856 and 
the international treaty of 1888 In 1935, merchant vessels were 
charged a toll of 5 francs, 75 centimes gold per net vessel ton, 
if loaded, and 2 francs, 871/^ centimes per ton if in ballast , and 
if there are passengers on board, an additional toll of 10 francs 
for each passenger above twelve years of age and 5 francs for 
each passenger between the ages of three and twelve is collected 
So greatly, however, does the Suez Canal reduce saihng distance 
and time as compared with the route around South Africa, that, 
during 1929, 6,274 vessels measurmg 38,466,000 tons net tonnage, 
navigated the canal route to and from points beyond Suez In 
1934 the transits were 5,663 and the net vessel tonnage was 
31,750,802, the temporary decline being due to the business 
depression 

The Suez Canal was promoted by the famous French engi 
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neer, Perdmand de Lesseps, aaid was built by a private com- 
pany, the Suez Maritime Canal Company, at an original cost 
of £16,632,953 (about $80,000,000) Enlargements and improve- 
ments required additional investments in later years, and the 
total inventory value of the company’s properties has risen to 
about $200,000,000, or about one half the onginal investment 
at Panama The construction difficulties were small in compari- 
son with those encountered in the building of the Panama Canal 
Its length from Port Said to Suez is 87 nautical, or 100 English, 
miles, but relatively little expensive excavation was necessary 
because its route follows low ground, and two easily formed 
inland lakes could be utilized 

It IS a sea-level waterway that had an onginal depth of 26 
feet 3 mehes, and a bottom width of 72 feet 2 inches These 
dimensions were in the main adequate for two decades, as the 
draft of the vessels engaged m the Oriental trade did not reach 
the authorized maximum of 24 feet 7 inches until 1880 Al- 
though numerous improvements had meanwhile been made, the 
general enlargement of the canal’s dimensions was not in- 
angtirated until 1887 Since then the depth has gradually been 
increased By 1908, a depth of 32 feet 9 inches was attained, 
and a maximum vessel draft of 28 feet was authorized, and 
in 1909 a new program that has since given a depth of 36 feet 
1 inch and an authorized vessel draft of 31 or 32 feet was 
adopted Further improvement was authorized in 1912, and 
at present vessels havmg a draft of 38 feet are permitted to 
navigate the canal Plans for giving greater depth of canal and 
greater vessel draft have been adopted but have not yet been 
earned out 

The Suez Canal is stiU the property of the original company 
In 1875 the British Government through Lord Beaconsfield, pur- 
chased 176,602 shaies from the Khedive of Egypt, and al 
though the British Government, aecordmg to latest reports, does 
not own a majority of the total 400,000 shares of the company, 
it has a controlling position in the affairs of the canal 

Great Britain’s rights as a stockholdei have not been exercised 
to the exclusive advantage of British shipping, nor may the 
French company which opeiates the canal legally discriminate 
in favor of French shipping The canal is an mternational 
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waterway, and in times of peace is open to the vessels of all 
nations on terms of equality The second concession, which the 
company obtained from the Viceroy of Egsqpt, January 15, 1856, 
provides that the canal shall be open to all as a neutral highway 
“without any exclusive distinction or preference of persons or 
nationalities ” The international convention of October, 1888, 
signed by Q-reat Britain, Germany, Austria, Spam, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey, likewise provides that 
the canal shall “always he free and open, in times of war as 
in times of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war without 
distinction of flag ” Great Britain made certain reservations as 
to the use of the canal by vessels of war, but these were modifled 
by an additional special agreement — ^the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of April 8, 1904 

The great commercial advantages which the world has ob- 
tained from the construction of the Suez Canal are due to its 
service as a short route to the East for merchant steamships, 
which otherwise would be obliged to navigate the South African 
route The vessels which the canal draws from Europe and the 
United States branch off in different directions at Aden, at 
Colombo, and agam at Singapore, and proceed to widely scat- 
tered Asiatic, African, and Australasian destinations. 

THE PANAMA OANAL ROUTE 

As the opening of the Suez Canal in November, 1869, created 
a great interocean route, so the opening of the Panama Canal 
in August, 1914, provided another that is destined to play an 
important r61e in the world’s commeice The Panama route is 
in a sense but an extension of the Caribbean route, much freight 
having formerly been transhipped between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific by rail across the Isthmus at Panama and at Tehuantepec 
The opening of the canal, however, made the Panama route 
a distinct ocean highway It not only obtained the traffic which 
was formerly transhipped by rail, but also a portion of the 
traffic which was shipped via the South American, South Afncan, 
and Suez Canal routes Moreover, it will to an increasing extent 
in the future stimulate the international commerce of the world 
and the intercoastal trade of the United States, and in that 
way create much new ocean traffic 
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As at the Suez Canal, so also at Panama, all merchant vessels 
are required to pay tolls The Panama toll on merchant ships 
mth cargo or passengers on board is $1 20 per ton upon the 
vessel’s net tonnage, and on vessels in ballast 40 per cent less, 
or 72 cents per ton These tolls, based on net vessel tonnage 
as ascertained in accordance with the special measurement rules 
of the Panama Canal, are subject to a statutory limitation ^ that 
the tolls collected from any vessel shall not exceed a maximum 
of $1 25 per net ton based on its net-register tonnage as ascer- 
tained in accordance with the national measurement rules of the 
United States These rules give vessels a lower tonnage, and thus 
lower tolls, than result from applying the Panama rules Con 
gress should provide that only the Panama rules shall apply 
The Panama Canal extends from Cnstobal on Limon Bay 
on the Caribbean side to Balboa on the Bay of Panama Its 
course is nearly north and south across the isthmus which here 
extends northeast and southwest The Pacific end of the canal 
hes about 20 miles east of its Atlantic end The canal is 43 84 
nautical miles — about 50 statute miles— -m length, and has a 
minimum depth of 41 feet and a minimum bottom width of 
300 feet It is a lock canal 

The initial expenditure of nearly $400,000,000 for the con 
cession and in the construction of the Panama Canal and its 
military defenses was large in comparison with the relatively 
small cost and heavy traffic of the Suez Canal, but the invest- 
ment was fully justified The economic and naval value of the 
Panama Canal is undoubted 

The economic value of the canal depends fundamentally upon 
the influence which it exerts over ocean steamship routes Three 
important ocean routes — ^the South American or Magellan, the 
South African, and the Suez — are directly affected by the 
canal, the canal itself creates a fouith trunk line route, and 
indirectly the canal has influenced the volume of traffic which 
moves over the remainder of the eight principal ocean high- 
ways It IS also taken by the through traffic which was formerly 
transferred between the Atlantic and the Pacific by rail across 
the Isthmuses of Panama and Tehuantepec 
Traffic IS routed via Panama because of the saving in distance 
1 Panama Canal Act of Aug 24, 1012 
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and time which the canal makes possible The distance from 
New York to San Francisco is 7,873 nautical miles shorter via 
Panama than by way of the Straits of Magellan , and the saving 
in distance between New York and Valparaiso, Chile, is 3,747 
miles , Iqmque, the great Chilean nitrate port, 5,139 miles, and 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, 7,405 miles The distance from New York 
to Yokohama, via Panama, is 3,768 miles shorter than via the 
Suez Canal, and the saving on voyages to Shanghai is 1,876 
miles, to Sydney, 3,932 miles, and to Wellington, 2,493 miles 
The accompanying table shows how much is saved by vessels 
proceeding from Liverpool, as a typical north European port, 

BiEJDUGTioiir iir Nautioai, Minns EffBEOTEn bt the Panama Canal* 



New York 

Savannah 

New Orleans 

Liverpool 

San Francisco 1 

7.873 

8,267 

8,868 

6,666 

Honolulu 1 

6,010 

7,004 

7,606 

4,403 

Guayaquil i 

7,406 

7,799 

8,400 

6,198 

Iquique 1 

6,139 

6,633 

6,134 

2,932 

Yalparaiao i 

8,747 

4,141 

4,742 

1,640 

Yakohama a 

8,768 

4,649 

6,706 

— 604 8 

Shanghai a 

1,870 

2,767 

3,813 

—2,862 8 

Hongkong a 

— 18» 

863 

1,919 

—4,172 8 

Manila a 

41 

922 

1,978 

—4,421 8 

Sydney* 

3,932 

4,698 

6,444 

— 160 8 

Wellington i 

2,493 

2,887 

3,488 

1,684 a 


1 Difference between Panama and Magellan Tontes 

2 Difference between Panama and Suez routes 

8 Distance less via Suez route 

a Difference between Panama and Good Hope routes 

m their sailing distance , and the table also shows that for ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico, such as New Orleans, there is more rednc 
tion in distance than for the ports on the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States 

The saving in distance via the Panama Canal is greater for 
vessels to and from American ports than for those which enter 
01 clear at the ports of Europe The “twilight” or competitive 
zone as between the Panama and Suez Canals is reached far 
out m the Pacific Ocean The hue connectmg pomts equally 

£ See S! B Johnaon, Pmama Oanal Tfafflo md 'Tolls 
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distant from New York via Panama and Suez runs near Hong- 
kong and Manila, while the line connecting the points equally 
distant from Liverpool via the two great canals inns east of 
Australia and the large ports of Japan Por shipments from 
the eastern seaboaid of the United States the distance is less 
via Panama to practically all the leading ports of Australia, 
Japan, China, and the Philippines , while steameis sailing from 
Liveipool continue to find the Suez route shorter to all Aus- 
tralasian and Oriental poits except those of New Zealand and 
the extreme northern poits of Japan and Siberia 

The saving m distance by the Panama Canal brings about 
a corresponding reduction in sailing time Por an oidinary 10- 
knot steamer, from New York the reduction in time via the 
canal as compared with the shoitest competitive all-water route, 
IS 9 9 days to Wellington, to Sydney, 15 8, Yokohama, 15 2, 
Valparaiso, 15 1 , Honolulu, 27 , Shanghai, 7 3, and San Pran- 
cisco or other Pacific coast ports, 32 3 days Eeduction in time 
makes possible more frequent steamship services, more rapid 
delivery and lower operatmg costs The actual economy effected 
IS different for vessels of unlike speed and types 

Besides distance and sailing time other i outing factois aie 
in favoi of the Panama loute Puel cost is less via Panama 
than via the Suez, Magellan, and South African routes, pri- 
marily because less fuel is needed to reach the ports which are 
tributary to the canal, and also because more American and 
native coals are available, the prices of which are lower than 
those charged for British coal at many of the coaling stations 
on the Suez and Magellan routes The greater ease of obtaining 
cai^oes on particular voyages, moreover, at times causes vessels 
to take the Panama route from outlying ports even though it 
IS not the shortest route Vessels which formerly transhipped 
cargoes by rail at Tehuantepec now use the canal because they 
avoid the difference between the transhipment costs and the canal 
tolls, and, in general, as the canal encourages the establishment 
of more economical direct steamship lines, it discourages indirect 
shipments and the payment of the transhipment costs incident to 
them 

The volume of shipping using the Panama Oanal fluctuated 
greatly during the early years of its operation, because of the 




Map 4. PoiHa?s equally DisoiAira phom New York and Liverpool 
VIA xsE Panama Canal and other routes 
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interruption of international and intereoastal eommeroe oeea- 
fiioned by the World Wai and also of several interruptions 
of traffic caused by slides in Gaillard Cut Later, the international 
commerce of the United States and Europe with the countries 
of the Pacific impioved, and many vessels ivhieli had been at- 
tracted to the foreign trade prior to 1921 by high ocean freights 
returned to the inteieoastal tiade Duiing the year 1929, 6,430 
merchant vessels, having a net tonnage of 30,353,189 tons and 
carrying 31,450,493 long tons of cargo, navigated the canal The 
traffic temporarily declined during the subsequent business de- 
pression, but the tonnage is again rising, and in 1934 the transits 
weie 6,342 and the net tonnage was 28,970,590 Panama Canal 
traffic will increase laigely m the future, as the foreign trade 
of the Pacific becomes of mci easing importance The trade 
of the Eastern and Gulf ports of the United States with the 
Western coast of South and Conti al America, British Columbia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Northern and Cential China, and 
the Philippines is making use of the canal, and tiaffic considera- 
tions at times give to it some of the tiade of points beyond 
Hongkong The tiade between Europe and the west coasts of 
the United States, South and Central America and Canada, 
and some of the trade of European countries with parts of the 
Par East and Austraha, are also being louted through the 
Panama Canal 

At present the largest category of traffic benefited by the 
canal is the intercoastal Prom 1,062,000 tons of intereoastal 
traffic in 1920, the intereoastal business of the canal rose to 
13,528,000 111 1924 and remained large until the business de- 
pression, which started near the close of 1929, brought it down 
for a time There were 8,504,087 tons of cargo in 1934 in the 
intereoastal trade Some of the large growth of the intereoastal 
canal tonnage represents a diversion of general commodity traffic 
from the transcontinental railroads to the canal route, but a 
portion of the mcrease is the result of the stimulating influence 
of the canal upon intereoastal business as a whole 

The use of the Suez Canal under like terms by the vessels of 
all countries is protected by an international convention, and 
the Panama Canal has been neutralized by the United States 
Long before the Panama Canal was constructed, the United 
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States entered into a series of treaties bearing upon possible 
canals connecting the Atlantic ■with the Pacific There 'was a 
treaty with New Granada (Colombia) in 1846, Great Britain 
in 1850, with Mexico in 1853, with Hond'nras in 1864: and with 
Nicaragua in 1867 These treaties variously guaranteed the neu- 
trality or equal use of interoceame canals wherever or by whom- 
ever they might be built, or guaranteed most favored nation 
treatment to the citizens of the United States, or defined the 
management of such waterways In 1901 a new treaty — ^the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty — ^was made with Great Britain to super 
sede the old Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 This treaty re 
tamed the “general principle of neutrahzation” established in 
the treaty of 1850 and also provided specifically, in Article III, 
that “the canal shall he free and open to the vessels of com 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination 
against any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect 
of the conditions or charges of trafSc, or otherwise Such condi- 
tions and charges of trafSc shall be just and equitable ” 

Although Its economic functions, its effect on commerce, in 
dustry, shipping and railroad freight rates are of greatest im 
portanee, the canal largely mcreases the effectiveness of the 
na'vy of the United States The saving in saihng distance and 
time noted in connection with ocean routes benefits naval as 
well as merchant vessels The long dangerous trip made by the 
battleship Oregon from the Pacific coast to the West Indies at 
the opening of the war with Spaan m 1898 need not be lepeated 
by American warships, unless an enemy should succeed in se 
riously damagmg the canal 

A second trana-isthmian canal — one across Nicaragua via the 
San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua — ^is possible and has re 
cently received consideration A re survey of this route was made 
in 1980 and 1931 , the report of the engineers was against con 
struction The cost of a Nicaragua Canal would be twice what 
■the Panama Canal cost and there is no commercial need of a 
second canal It would be of naval and political value for the 
most part 
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THE SOUTH APEIOAN EOUTB 

A fourth ocean trunk line is the South African Its Atlantic 
termini are in Europe and America, its main eastern connec- 
tions are with the western, southern and southeastern coasts of 
Africa, with Australia and New Zealand, and, foi sailing ves 
sels, with the Bast Indies and the Oiient Some ships on this 
route fiom Europe engage in the West Afiiean coasting trade, 
but more do not A large share, but not all of the shipping on 
this route, calls at Cape Town, the most important center of 
the South Ail lean trade, and at Durban in Natal, for coal The 
heaviest traffic over this South African route is earned by the 
numerous lines of freight steamers running from northwestern 
Europe to Australasia Passenger and mail steamers take the 
Suez route from the English Channel to Australia, but the 
distance saved, being less than 1,000 miles, is not enough to 
cause freight vessels to abandon the Cape route Any extensive 
interference with the Suez route — such as occurred during the 
great World War — causes a diversion to the South African 
route of many vessels which normally aic engaged in the Aus- 
tralian and Oiiental trade via the Suez Canal 

TEE SOUTH AHEBIOAN BOUTE 

Corresponding with the route just described is the trunk line 
around South America, connecting the eastern and western 
shores of the North Atlantic with the Pacific coast of the 
Americas In addition to the through traffic earned between 
the Atlantic and Pacific regions ovei this route, there are car- 
ried on, usually distinct from the interocean through traffic, 
the Pacific coastwise trade, and the trade of Europe and the 
eastern United States with Brazil and the countries of the Eio 
de la Plata 

Vessels engaged in the trade between the countries of the 
North Atlantic and the east coast of South America usually do 
not engage in the through traffic with regions beyond the Straits 
of Magellan Various hnes of ships ply back and forth between 
Europe and Brazil and the mouth of the Plata, and some also 
between the United States and those sections of South America, 
and a substantial amount of tramp tonnage is employed Tn- 
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angular shipmentB m legnlar lines from the United States to 
South America hy -way of European ports have been discon 
tinned since the establishment of a largely enhanced direct line 
service between the Umted States and the eastern seaboard of 
South America Tramps, however, continue to operate to and 
from the ports of Brazil and the month of the Plata either 
directly or over a triangular route Cargoes of South American 
products are at times brought to the United States in vessels 
that take cargoes from Europe to South America, and load 
there for the Eastern or Gulf ports of North America, where 
cargo for Europe may at times be obtained The more rapid 
growth of the line services of the North Atlantic route during 
recent years has, however, affected the triangular business of 
tramp operators 

When the Panama Canal was completed, all or nearly all of 
the steamships which formerly operated via the Straits of 
Magellan were diverted to the isthmian route Indeed, the 
mam reason for constructing the Panama Canal was to shorten 
the water loute between the countries of the North Atlantic 
and the Pacific coast of the three Americas Sailing vessels may 
continue to sail around South America between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, for the calms of Panama Bay make their use of the 
Panama Canal impracticable, but they have great difiSculty 
m competing against steamers using the canal route Since 
the opening of the Panama Canal the importance of the South 
American route depends almost entirely upon the commerce of 
the ports of the east coast of South America with the United 
States and Europe 


THH OARmSUAN EOUTE 

Although the traffic of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea — ^the two bodies of water which together are often called 
the American Mediterranean— may be said to be handled over 
routes that are southern branches and extensions of the North 
Atlantic trunk Ime, the present and prospective importance of 
the trade of the countnes along the Caribbean and Gulf httoral 
affords good reason for placing the routes of that trade in a 
separate class The mam entrance from the Atlantic to the 
Gulf IS the Florida Strait , the prmcipal gateway to the Carib 
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bean as the Windward Passage, at the east end of Ouba, but 
the Mona Passage east of Porto Eico, and other channels to the 
south, are also used Vessels entei the Gulf either to handle 
the gram, cotton and lumber e-^ports from the Gulf cities of 
the United States, or to make the ciicuit of the Gulf and to 
share in the general trade of the adjacent countries with each 
other and with Bui ope and the North Atlantic ports of the 
United States Likewise many of the ships entering the Carib- 
bean from the United States or Europe call at several ports 
and make at least a partial circuit Theie is a growing trade 
carried on entirely within the American Mediteiranean between 
the Gulf coast of the United States and the ports to the south 
The lines followed by the traffic of the Gulf and Caribbean are 
so complex that they may be more accurately called a system 
or group o± routes than a trunk line, but together they com- 
prise what is usually known as the Caiibbean loute 

A gradual increase in tiaffie, as in the case of the South Ameii- 
ean route, may be anticipated, for the commeice of the Caiib- 
bean countries is gi owing The tiade of the United States m 
this region, particularly with Cuba, Mexico, Porto Eico, and 
some of the Central American countries, has indeed giown so 
substantially as to merit the most caieful consideration of the 
entire Caribbean region by American exporters and importeis 

TUB NORTH PAOIBlO ROUTE 

The most important trade route within the Pacific is the one 
connecting North America and Asia Having for its American 
termini the chief ports from San Diego to Prince Eupert, and 
for its Asiatic focus Yokohama, with extensions from that port 
of call to other Japanese ports, to Shanghai and other cities 
of the mainland, and to Manila, this North Pacific trunk line is 
the route of the rapidly developing transpacifio trade The 
shortest course across the ocean being by the great circle, the 
northerly route is taken, except by such line vessels as call at 
Honolulu and thereby add 1,000 miles to the voyage from San 
Francisco across. 

It wiU be recalled that the interests of the transcontinental 
railroads and the transpacifio steamship hnes are common in 
that both groups of earners seek to share in the heavy traffic 
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that moves between Oriental ports and the central, western and 
eastern regions of the United States They both compete against 
the eastern trunk line railroads and rival ocean routes The 
transcontinental railroads have established special import and 
export rates, and the traffic of the North Pacific ocean route 
as a result, is not limited exclusively to the Oriental commerce 
of the Pacific coast states 

THE SOUTH PACIEia EOUTB 

One other Pacific route oaUs for special mention, the one from 
the Pacific coast of North America to Australasia This Pacific 
coast-Australasian trunk line has for its three main termini in 
the United States, San Francisco, the port of Los Angeles and 
the Vaneouver-Puget Sound section New Zealand and Australia 
are its western termini The sailings over this trunk line are most 
frequent via Honolulu and Samoa or Fiji, and thence either to 
New Zealand or to Australia , but another course much followed 
IS from San Francisco via Tahiti in the Society Islands, and 
thence either direct to Sydney or to New Zealand, and on to 
Australia The fast-mail route from Australia to Europe is across 
the Pacific to San Francisco or Vancouver, across the continent 
by rail to New York or Halifax, and on by express steamer , but 
in the absence of adequate mail steamers on the Australasian 
route the mails have frequently been forwarded through the 
Suez Canal Export and import rates are also utihzed by the 
transcontinental railroads as a means for sharing in the com 
merce of Australia and New Zealand with the central western 
and eastern states, but the freight traffic moving between Aus 
tralasia and the western coast of North America is not so 
heavy as that over the other ocean trunk routes described, and 
the Panama Canal will restnct the future growth of the business 
of this route 
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CHAPTER IV 

OOBAK TERMINAI, FACILITIES AND CHARGES 

The ports and termuials at which the trunk line and branch 
line routes of ocean carriers terminate, and at which they ship 
and dischaige their cargoes, are an indispensable part of the 
facilities of both ocean shipping and railroad transportation 
At the seaport terminals, foreign and. coastwise ocean carriers, 
the railroads, and other inland carriers meet for the interchange 
of tralBe The eirtent to which terminal facilities are provided 
and efficient methods are followed in handbng traffic at the ports 
IS the measure of effective coordmation of ocean and inland 
carriers 

Ocean ports are of several types that result from their loca 
tion, the authority by which they are administered, and the 
traffic functions they serve Different policies prevail at differ- 
ent poits The range of variation runs all the way from the 
practices prevailing at private ports constructed by carriers 
to serve a special kind of traffic to those obtainmg at ports 
developed and administered by pubbc authority to serve all 
kinds of trade and shipping The charges imposed upon ship 
ping for pilotage and for the use of facilities vary with ports, 
and the tonnage taxes levied by different countries are not the 
same The subject of ocean terminal facilities and charges is 
thus a rather complicated one the discussion of which involves 
some detail 

The policy followed by the municipal, state and national 
governments in the development of ocean ports and terminals, 
and the policy of the city and state authorities in the admims 
tration of ports becomes of increasing importance with the 
expansion of industry and the growing dependence, especially 
of such a creditor country as tiie United States, upon inter- 
national commerce As domestic production expands, foreign 
markets are needed, and the people of the United States are 
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at last beginning t& realize that the exportation of goods and 
the outflow of accumulating capital into foreign investments 
are dependent upon the flow of foreign goods into the country 
In this chapter, we are considering some of the facilities needed 
by the foreign trade that is essential to economic prosperity 

PORTS GROUPED ACCORDING TO LOCATION 

Ocean ports may be conceivably classified in two ways, ac- 
cording (1) to their general location, and (2) the manner in 
which they are owned and administered When grouped ac- 
cording to their location, ocean ports are of four different 
types the roadstead, tlie natural bay, the nver port, and the 
combination of river and bay port As examples of the road- 
stead type, Boulogne (Prance), Dover (England), and the 
port of Los Angeles (California) may be mentioned These 
poits aie located on the ocean shore, where no natural embay- 
ment provides quiet watei for anchorage Haibors are created 
at such poits at government expense, by the construction of 
costly breakwateis, and by the di edging of the artificially en- 
closed basins 

The Puget Sound poits, and San Piancisoo, Pensacola, and 
Boston, m the United States, Southampton in England and many 
other cities similarly located are examples of natural bay ports 
In some cases, as, for instance, at Mobile, Alabama, the bay on 
which the city is located has to be dredged to accommodate the 
deep-draft vessels now employed in ocean commerce The city 
located on a bay of ample area, and of thirty feet and more 
in depth at low tide, can provide a terminal for handling ocean 
traffic at a relatively small expense , but the trade of a city so 
located will generally be less than that handled at a city located 
near the mouth of a large nver, because the river affords con- 
nection with a large inland area of production and consumption 
The river port usually has a better traffic territory than the 
bay port has 

London, Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, and Portland are conspicuous examples of 
river ports, and this partial list shows that most of the great 
seaports are located on rivers The cheapening of rail transpor- 
tation and the increasing efficiency of the lailroad, are giving 
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the roadstead and bay ports greater possibihties, by enabling 
them to compete with river ports over a wider trafdo area , but 
the extensive improvements of inland waterways, and the tech- 
nical development of inland navigation are likewise building 
up the trade of the river ports 

The location of a port for ocean shipping on a river many 
miles inland no longer has the advantages it possessed before 
the development of railroad transportation, and while the draft 
of ocean vessels was 20 feet mstead of 30 to 35 feet as it now is, 
Unless located near the mouth of a large river with a deep 
channel, a river port may be at a disadvantage, particularly 
m the passenger, express, mail and general cargo services in 
which promptness in delivery and arrival at destination is be- 
coming an increasingly important factor A city located as 
New York is, at the head of a bay and also on a large river, 
has the most favorable location possible 

PORTS GROUPED ACCORDING TO ADMINISTRATION 

Classified according to their ownership and the authority that 
admimsters them, ocean ports may be grouped as follows (1) 
public ports which are owned and administered directly by 
states or municipalities, (2) semi-publio ports, some of the 
properties of which are owned privately and others by states 
or municipalities, and at which a varying degree of public 
control IS exercised, (3) public trust ports which are owned 
by and administered through public trusts composed of non- 
salaried representatives of the municipahty and of the various 
commercial organizations and interests centered at the ports, 
and (4) private ports that are owned and primarily adminis- 
tered by private transportation, terminal, or industrial concerns 

The public administration of American ports is divided among 
the Federal Government, the states and the municipalities 
The Federal Government through the Corps of Bngmeers of the 
"War Department estabhshes the official pierhead Imes beyond 
which harbor structures may not be erected The Fedeial Gov- 
ernment, in many instances, also dredges and maintains the 
harbor basin and channel from the sea, but the public adminis- 
tration of ports IS left to the slates and municipalities The 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulates railroad terminal 
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charges , the Shipping Board Bureau regulates steamship prac- 
tices The United States Bureau of Public Health enforces health 
and quarantine regulations, and the Customs Service controls 
the entrance and clearance of vessels 

pubijIO pouts 

Some of the porta of the United States are puihe ports At 
the port of New Orleans the major portion of the watei frontage 
IS owned by the State of Louisiana, and all privately owned 
frontage is subject to expropiiation at the pleasuie of the State 
Board of Commissioners The port is administered by three 
public administrative bodies the State Board of Commissioners 
of the port of New Orleans, or so-called Bock Board, which 
operates the pubhe wharf system of New Orleans and has gen- 
eral control over the port, the State Board of Commissioners 
of the New Orleans Levee District, which constructs and main- 
tains levees, and by acquiring river frontage provides the Dock 
Boaid with space for wharves and wharf sheds, and the Public 
Belt Eailroad with a poition of its right of way, and the Public 
Belt Eailroad Commission, a municipal body, which opeiates the 
city’s belt line railway 

San Francisco is another example of an American public 
port, the water-front from the Presidio on the north to the Union 
Iron Works on the south being owned by the State of California 
The port is administered directly by the State through the Board 
of State Harbor Commissioners The ports of Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and Oakland, in California, aie examples of public 
ports at which a large part or all of the water frontage is owned 
by the municipalities and where port administration is vested 
in the municipal authorities 

SHMI-FDBLIO PORTS 

8em.%-publ%e ports are far more numerous in the Umted States 
than public ports At nearly all the larger ocean ports the 
ovmership of the water frontage and wharves is partly private 
and partly public Private ownership is vested in railroads, 
navigation companies, dock or terminal companies, and indus- 
trial concerns, and public ownership either in the municipalities 
OP in the states The relative exteut of private and public own- 
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erslup vanes vpidely at the great ports ^ The degree of public 
control also varies, but some public control over private port 
facilities IS exercised at every semi-publie port, some water 
frontage is publicly owned and municipalities or states provide 
some of the wharves 

Three general types of administration prevail at these ports 

1 Many small ports and some of the larger ocean ports are 
administered by municipal departments At the port of New 
York, for example, there is a Department of Docks and Femes 
which under the direction of a Commissioner of Docks employs 
a corps of engineers, draughtsmen, surveyors, clerks, auditors, 
inspectors, foremen, mechanics, artisans, ticket agents, deck- 
hands, watchmen and other port employees The department has 
direct charge of the municipal docks and ferries, leases some 
municipal wharf property to private concerns and is empowered 
to regulate all pnvately owned wharf properties Hell Gate 
pilots are heensed and regulated by a board of port waidens 
acting under authority of the State of New York, and Sandy 
Hook pilots by a Board of Pilot Commissioners appointed by 
the States of New York and New Jersey There is also a Port of 
New York Authority that was created m 1921 by joint action 
of New Jersey and the State of New York to coordinate the 
port of New York as a whole and to guide its comprehensive 
development The Port of New York Authority does not dis- 
place the administrative departments maintained by New York 
City and the New Jeisey municipalities but has, by action of 
the two states taken in 1922, been given power to purchase, 
lease and operate any terminal facility in the Port of New 
York District 

The Port of Philadelphia is administered by a Department of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries, at the head of which is a director 
who IS appointed by the Mayor, subject to ratification by the 
Select Council In the case of Philadelphia, however, there is 
also a State Board of Commissioners of Navigation with juris- 
diction over the licensing and control of pilots, the rules for 
the anchorage of vessels, and the general supervision outside 

iSee IT S Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Q- M Jones, 
Ports of the United States (1010) , and tie volumes in the Port 8ertea 
prepared jointly by tie Corps of Engineers of tie War Department, and 
the Bureaus of Besearci and Operation of the Shipping Board 1921 1933 
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of Philadelphia of the Delaware River water-front of Pennsyl- 
vania 

2 Some American ports, such as Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Portland, Oregon, are administered by municipal harbor boards 
or commissions Instead of regarding port administration in the 
light of street paving, street cleaning, sewer construction oi 
otiier municipal functions, a special governing body is created 
Sometimes the board is merely a body advisory to the port 
authority, or it may have but one active member and differ 
but slightly from a municipal department 

3 Some of the semi-public ports of the United States are 
admnustered directly m whole or in part by state harbor 
boards The port of Boston is administered by a State Com- 
mission of Waterways and Public Lands which is a division of 
the State Department of Public Works Pilotage is controlled 
by two commissioners appointed by the Governor of the State 
There are similar state harbor boards in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island Among the state boards with authoiity over poits are 
those at Philadelphia and the Delaware River poits of Penn- 
sylvania, and those at Chaileston, South Carolina, Portland, 
Maine, and Wilmington, Noith Caiolina It should be noted 
that the state boards in some instances administer the ports 
only in part, there being separate municipal depaitments as at 
other semi-pubhc ports 

PUBLIC TBUSTS AT AMEBICAN PORTS 

Some of the ports of the United States are administered in 
part by so called independent poit authorities which are similar 
in some ways to the “pubhc trusts” found at many British 
ports Separate municipal corporations, independent of, but sup- 
plementing the municipal governments of the port cities, have 
recently been created by the legislatures of various states Action 
taken by the State of Washington affords a good example Undei 
the Washington Port District Act of 1911, an independent “port 
district” managed by an elective Port Commission has been 
established at Seattle for the improvement and development of 
the port of Seattle The Port Commission does not have author- 
ity over water-front property owned by the city or by private 
interests. The State Department of Pubhc Works regulates the 
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rates and services of companies having public terminal facilities 
A similar port commission -was established at Jacksonville, 
Florida, in 1912, and at Tampa, Florida, in 1913 The port of 
Portland, Oregon, is primarily administered by a municipal 
Commission of Public Docks, -which constructs and operates 
municipally o-wned terminals, but its -work is supplemented by 
an independent authority knoTO as the “Port of Portland,” 
■which -was created by the state legislature in 1891 to levy 
taxes independently of the city and to improve the harbor and 
the WiUamette and Columbia rivers from Portland to the sea 
Later, it -was also charged with the construction and operation 
of a state dry-dock and with the maintenance of a pilotage 
and towage service The Port of Ne'W York Authority is a bi- 
state independent body that has much authority that -would 
otherwise be exercised by the municipalities in the port of 
New York district The American port commissions, or authori- 
ties, created in accordance with state legislation and having 
jurisdiction over port districts larger than the mimicipal area 
may be regarded as public trusts, but they are somewhat dif- 
ferent in organization and functions from most pubho trusts 
and from those that have authority at British ports 

PBIVATD POSTS 

Several of the ocean ports of the United States, such as Port 
Arthur and Texas City, Texas, are private ports in that their 
facilities are provided almost entirely by private interests, 
which also administer them with but a minimum of pubho con- 
trol Some of the largei ocean ports may Lkewise be practically 
classed as private ports if they have no publicly owned terminals 
of commercial importance They are not private m the sense 
that the charges and services at the termmals are without public 
regulation There is public regulation of such services and 
charges at all terminals that are used by the pubhc 

OCEAN TERMINAL PAOILITIBB 

Ocean terminals usually perform two quite distmot functions, 
commercial and industrial, a fact which complicates the facili 
ties they need to provide The commercial facilities of a port 
have to do mainly with the handling and shipment of the through 
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trafSe which is brought to the port from many outlying points 
by rail or by inland and coastwise water carriers for exporta- 
tion, and of traffic that is imported from foreign countries for 
transhipment to outlying destinations Ocean ports must also 
provide facihties to serve the local industries situated at the 
port, or in the city or territory adjacent to the harbor 

The terminal facilities at ocean ports include, first of all, the 
necessary "docks and wharves ” These terms are frequently 
used interchangeably, but technically the latter refers to the 
structures over which the vessels receive or deliver their cargoes, 
and the former to the harbor space alongside of the wharves in 
which the vessels aie placed when loading or discharging 
Wharves may be provided either on longitudinal shore bulk- 
heads sometimes known as “quays,” or on "piers” projecting 
from the shore into the harbor The docks at most American 
ports are open spaces dredged alongside the longitudinal wharves, 
or between piers In the latter case the docks are commonly 
known as "slips ” At some European ocean ports, however, 
some of the docks are closed-in because of the great difference 
in tide levels London, Liverpool and Biemerhaven aie notable 
examples of "closed dock” ports, many of then docks being 
excavated in the dry to the required depth and out off from 
the tidal waters by locks At certain European ports, such as 
Glasgow, Hamburg and Copenhagen, moreover, although the 
docks are without looks, some of them are "tidal docks” ex- 
cavated in the dry with open entrances leading to the navigable 
channel 

Some wharves aie used for the handbng of the passenger traf- 
fic, but many more are freight caigo wharves, some of which 
are used solely for general cargoes and otheis for special traffic, 
such as coal, lumber, oil, and sugar Many are covered with 
"sheds” or warehouses for the piotection, assembling and han- 
dhng of cargoes Bonded warehouses are also provided at Amer- 
ican ports for the storage of imported wares to be held in bond 
until they are reexported or the import duties on them are paid 

I'BEIIOHrHHilKDljlNGI rAOILITIBS 

The freight-handling facihties at the wharves, in the harbor, 
or on board the vessels constitute a second port essential. They 
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are of two general types general appliances for handling 
miscellaneous cargoes, and special facilities for handling special 
bulky commodities There may be in fact, more specialization 
of loading and unloading facilities at some ports Special pro- 
vision may be made for umform package freight, dangerous 
commodities and precious goods 

In handling miscellaneous general cargo, particularly at 
American ports, where the use of extensive wharf machinery is 
on the whole less prevalent than at the larger European ports, 
the common hand truck is still much used in moving general 
cargo to and from shipside, to and from lighters, to and from 
railroad cars and drays or motor trucks, and from point to 
point on the wharves Power-driven trucks have, however, 
been substituted to some extent and a beginnmg has been made 
m the use of mechanical conveyances for the movement of 
miscellaneous freight from vessel hatches to warehouses for 
subsequent sorting 

General cargo may be loaded or discharged by means of the 
ship ’s machmery or by wharf cranes, derricks, and other appli 
ances Although wharf machinery for general cargo is provided 
at some American ports, the prevailing American system places 
the burden of +ransfer upon the vessel Various plans for 
operating ship’s machinery are m current use, but all of these 
depend primarily upon power-driven deck wmohes, and cargo 
masts and booms fitted with blocks and ropes or cables Depend 
ence upon shore machinery for loading and discharging of 
general cargo is more prevalent at some of the large European 
ports, where many types of stationary and movable cranes and 
derricks and other appliances have been installed both for light 
and heavy freight 

The advantages cited in favor of the contmued use of ship ’s 
machinery includes the heavy initial expense and overhead in 
curred in equipping wharves with large cranes and derricks, 
the lack, on many piers, of the space needed for large wharf 
f reight-handhng appliances , the necessity of constructing 
wharves of sufficient strength, and the resulting increase in 
construction costs , the absence in many instances of any marked 
advantage on the part of cranes or derricks in the time consumed 
in tiansf erring cargoes, and the necessity of employmg skilled. 
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expert operators m the operation of complicated -wharf appli- 
ances The extent to which the cranes and dei ricks can be used 
to reduce subsequent freight handlings, moreover, is limited 
because many piers are not sufficiently wide to be equipped with 
railroad tiaeks upon which ears could be placed for direct load- 
ing by means of the same shore appliances that are used in 
discharging vessels Inertia, and in some instances, opposition 
on the part of longshoremen, have probably deterred piei and 
wharf owners from adopting shore machineiy for the loading 
and unloading of general cargo in the United States Only 
such pieis and whaifs as handle a sufSciently large volume of 
traffic to wan ant the added mvestment, will be equipped 
The advantages cited in favor of the use of shoie cranes and 
derricks instead of the ship’s machinery are that they reduce 
the number of freight handlers and the amount of hand labor 
employed in loading, discharging and moving caigo, that cianes 
aie practically always leady for action and are frequently in 
better working condition than the ship’s machinery, that their 
range of deposit on the wharf is laiger than that of ship’s 
tackle, that they can also be used foi handling caigo fioin point 
to point on the wharf and sometimes for the direct loading of 
freight into cars, and that they possess a special advantage at 
ports having unusually heavy tides 
The fi eight handhng machineiy on the vessels and on the 
wharves is supplemented by laige numbers of harboi craft A 
vessel may be at anchor out in the open haibor when loading oi 
dischargmg , and even when it is at a dock or in a slip, oi along- 
side a bulkhead, much freight may be brought to it or received 
from it by harbor craft, and lighters may also be utilized so as 
to work both sides of the vessel at the same time At New York, 
cargo IS moved about the haibor by thousands of harbor ciaft, 
including lighters of 300 to 800 tons freight capacity, covered 
barges of 300 to 500 tons capacity, floating derricks, scows, 
tugs, and other small craft At London, it is said that some 
11,000 river barges are employed to handle about four-fifths 
of the goods loaded on or discharged from the ships in dock® 
At many ocean poits the amount of lighterage work performed 
18 relatively less extensive 
8D Owen, Ocean T'lade and 8h%pp%ng (1014), p 24 
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American ports have, on the whole, done more to provide spe 
eial freight handling equipment than to install general cargo 
facilities Special piers at many ocean and Great Lakes ports are 
equipped with chutes and pockets, car-dumping machines, mov 
able loading and unloading buckets, electric conveyors, floating 
tipples, or "fast plants” of various kinds for loading or dis 
charging coal and ore Grain is handled in bulk at many points 
through stationary and floating elevators Petroleum wharves 
with special appliances have been erected at various Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific porta , and at some ports special maohmery is 
used for handling bananas, phosphate and fertilizer materials, 
sand, gravel, and other building materials 
Standardized package freight conveyors have been mstaUed 
more largely m Europe than in the United States Although con- 
veyors are at times used in loading, discharging, and handling 
miscellaneous general cargo, they are especially adapted to 
freight shipped in standardized packages The costs and time of 
handling packages aie reduced and there is less damage to cargo 
It IS especially important that the various parts of an ocean 
terminal be so coordinated as to minimize expenses for drayage 
and lighterage Belt-line railroads are operated along the water- 
front at some ports to connect the piers and wharves used by 
ocean vessels with each other, with those used by coastwise and 
inland vessels, with the premises of local industrial and mercan- 
tile establishments, and with the railroads serving the port A 
good example of such a belt line is the one operated by the city 
of New Orleans Coordination of the water-front terminals with 
the railroads is one of the moat serious needs at American ports 
Several charges must be paid by a vessel when it enters or 
clears a port Some of these charges are levied upon the vessel, 
and others are assessed against the cargo Some of the fees or 
dues are imposed by the state, the municipality or the Federal 
Government, and still others are of a strictly commercial char- 
acter 


DOOKAQE AN0 WHARFAGE PBACTIOBS 

Two of the principal port charges incurred are for “dockage” 
levied upon the vessel and “wharfage” based upon cargo The 
practice of different ports regarding the collection of dockage 
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or wharfage vanes widely Pour principal variations are readily 
discernible 

1 At ports where the facilities are largely controlled by the 
trunk hne railroads, it is sometimes the practice of the railroads 
to give the use of their facilities for through traffic fiee or for 
small charges At Philadelphia, foi example, no dockage is 
charged at railroad terminals if the vessel loads, or discharges 
through export or import freight Most of the municipal pieis 
are leased on exclusive terms, but some of them are open to pub- 
lic use upon payment of a dockage chaige based upon the net- 
registered tonnage of the vessel No whaifage chaige is collected 
at the municipal whaxves of Philadelphia ni case cargoes are 
promptly removed, and the wharfage at the railroad terminals 
IS absorbed by the owning carnets on all through export and 
import traffic, unless the railroad freight lates fall below certain 
minima specified in the earner’s local tanffs Export gram at 
most ooean ports of the United States is lequiied to pay an ele- 
vation charge Additional examples of the large ports at which 
the railroads either fuinish terminal facilities fice of chaige oi 
at small expense to shippers of through fi eight are Boston, Bal- 
timore, and Norfolk 

2 At some ports, notably at New York, most of the poit facili- 
ties are leased to steamship hues or lailroads tmder time con- 
tracts In such case neithei the vessel nor the caigo of the 
concerns that lease the facihties is reqmred to pay dockage or 
wharfage charges Some of the municipal piers at New Yoik, 
however, are not leased under time contracts, but are open for 
public use, and vessels using them pay a dockage charge per 
net-register ton per day No dockage is charged at railroad piers, 
but at other privately owned pieis various dockage rates based 
upon net-register tonnage are collected No wharfage charge upon 
cargo handled at either privately owned or municipal wharves 
IS coUeoted at New York except that at some municipal and pri- 
vately o-Wned piers a so-called “top-wharfage” charge is levied 
after the expiration of the first 24 hours 

8 At Newport News, dockage charges are not assessed against 
vessels that load or discharge cargo at railroad piers and munic- 
ipal terminals There is a schedule of charges for wharfage, the 
charges varying TVith differences in commodities Likewise, at 
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Seattle, Washington, there is no dockage charged vessels while 
loading or unloading, while the wharfage charge is 50 cents a 
ton on general cargo, 15 cents on freight from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and 25 cents per ton on coal m lots of 500 tons or more 

4 At Galveston and San Fianoisco, dependence is principally 
upon tolls or wharfage charges, which vary with the nature and 
quantities of the cargoes handled, hut a relatively small dockage 
charge upon vessels is also collected At either of these two ports, 
the facihties are open to all on substantially equal terms The 
system of port charges in effect at New Orleans also provides for 
both dockage and wharfage charges, but the amounts are more 
equally divided 

OTHER PORT OHARGISS TIPON VESSELS 

Pilotage service, with eertam exceptions, is compulsory upon 
vessels entering and clearing American ports, and the charges 
therefor vary at different ports aeeordmg to vessel draft, the 
amount of service required, whether the service is rendered to 
inbound or outbound vessels, the season of the year, and the 
class or type of vessel A vessel, in docking and undocking, or 
in entermg and clearing, usually requires the services of tug- 
boats, charges for which vary with the number of tugs used, the 
net-register tonnage of the vessels, the distance that the vessel is 
towed, and the charactei of the towage service Sometimes there 
are port warden’s harbor fees and fees for each survey of stow- 
age of caigo or of damaged goods on boaid a vessel, or in ware- 
houses, stores, dwellings, or pubho streets, and for each survey 
of hull, sails, spars, or rigging, and for survey certificates A 
vessel may also need to pay local health or quarantine fees foi 
fumigating services and for sanitary inspection, charges for run- 
ning lines for vessels , and other miscellaneous charges that are 
subject to regulation by local port authorities 

A vessel engaged in the foreign trade will also have to pay 
various Federal charges, such as tonnage taxes, customhouse 
entrance and clearance fees, and survey charges There are addi- 
tional variable payments, such as the consular fees, that a foreign 
vessel may need to make at American ports, charges for tele- 
grams and cablegrams, for cooperage and carpenters’ services, 
for lumber, for supplies and provisions, for trimming cargo, for 
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dry-dock services, for ship brokerage in case the vessel is in the 
chartered freight service, and for necessary fuel 

Bunker coal or fuel oil may be pui chased from numerous con- 
cerns that make a business of providing vessels with fuel Regu- 
lar steamship companies may enter into yearly contracts wheieby 
the coal company agrees to provide whatever coal is needed at 
stated prices, and the navigation company agrees to purchase 
from the particular coal concern all the bunker coal required 
at that port Tramp steamers and other vessels not entering into 
time contracts will purchase fuel at current prices Numerous 
coaling stations have been established at convenient points on all 
the principal ocean routes throughout the world, and it is also 
possible to obtain fuel oil at various ports in the United States 
and at a growing number of foreign fuel stations 

PORT OHABGBS UPON CARGOES 

Wharfage charges distinct from the dockage charges paid by 
the vessels are sometimes assessed against cargoes They may be 
collected directly from operators of the vessels, but are charges 
against cargoes The heaviest burden upon freight loaded oi dis- 
charged IS for stevedoiing which may be borne m the first 
instance by the vessel instead of the shipper, consignee, or ship- 
ping agent, but will be passed on by the regular lino vessels to 
the shippers who pay the freight charges Who pays loading or 
unloading charges in the tramp service depends upon the terms 
of the charter party The cost of loading, discharging, or tran- 
shipping cargo at ports, may also include special charges for the 
use of cranes or derricks, even when ordinary stevedoring 
charges are absorbed by the carrier in its freight rates There 
may likewise be elevator charges or allowances in the shipment 
of gram, cargo-trimming charges, freight-forwarding charges, 
railroad demurrage in case freight is not unloaded from railroad 
cars within the prescribed number of days, vessel demurrage in 
case freight is not loaded mto the vessel or dehvered to or re- 
ceived alongside the vessel within the prescribed free time or at 
the rate of an agreed number of tons per day, unabsorbed rail- 
road switching charges, fees for consular invoices in case of ship- 
ments to ceitain countries requiring such invoices, drayage or 
cartage and lighterage charges for transporting freight fiom 
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one wharf to another or between a railroad station and the water 
front, storage or warehouse fees, and miscellaneous charges in 
ourred in the preparation of shipping documents There are also 
the costs incident to the transfer of rail ocean freight between 
piers and freight car, which are in many instances absorbed by 
the carriers m the export and import trades When not so ab 
sorbed, the freight-handling charge is collected in addition to the 
railroad rate and may be a substantial item of expense Many of 
the terminal charges collected at American ports depend upon 
local conditions and are not uniform They may, moreover, be 
paid either directly by shippers or consignees, be absorbed by the 
ocean or the rail carriers, or be included in the freight rate 
Of a somewhat different character are cargo charges such as 
import duties collected on many imported commodities under the 
tariff laws of the United States, and the brokerage charges, col- 
lected by customs brokers for entering imported merchandise 
through the custom-house These charges are not directly con- 
nected with the shipping and handhng of cargoes in the foreign 
trade, and are to be considered as port charges only in an 
indirect way 
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CHAPTER V 

TEANSPOETATION FACILITIES ON THE GEBAT LAKES 

The eommeiee of the Great Lakes, which, during piosperous 
yeais, amounts to well over 100,000,000 short tons annually, dif- 
fers from that moving on ocean routes in that a heavy prepon- 
deianee consists of bulk traffic Bulk commodities, principally 
iron ore, coal, gram and stone, compiise more than 90 per cent — 
at times as high as 97 oi 98 per cent — of the total The result is 
that a large proportion of the Lake fleet consists of bulk freighters 
constiueted especially for the iron ore, coal and gram trades 
They are so designed that they can readily shift from one type 
of bulk cargo to anothei, because the movement of these cargoes 
18 mainlv in opposite directions This piedominance m bulk 
oaigoes IS also lesponsible piimarily for the extensive use of spe- 
cialized loading and unloading facilities at the laiger ports of 
the Great Lakes 


TYPES OP QBCAT LAKES VESSELS 

As of December 31, 1934, tlie total number of vessels of Amer- 
ican and Canadian registiy available for commercial trade on the 
Great Lakes totaled 904, with a gross register tonnage of 3,369- 
533 ^ Of these, 819 were cargo earners available for the trans- 
portation of bulk cargo, package freight, oil and gasoline ^ Of 
the total commercial fleet, 603 vessels were of American registry 
and 301 of Canadian registry, the formei aggregating 2,646,582 
and the Iktter 722,961 tons gross register ® 

1 Lake Carnei a’ Aasaoiatiun, Annual Eeport (1034), pp 53 66 

tlhidfjm 60 68 

«The ITS Bureau oI Navigation and Steamboat luapeotion, in Merohant 
Marine Statittios (1934), reporta the eniolled fleet of the “northern lakea” 
aa followat number of enrolled veaaela, 2,200 1 groea tonnage, 1,802,306 
These figures include certain nortiiern lake veaeele not opeiated on the 
Great Lakes The Bureau does not include lake ^ easels that have their 
home porte on the Atlantic Seaboard For example, lake veaaela documented 
at Wumington, Delaware, are credited to that port 

72 
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The type and construction of these Lake vessels is influenced 
largely by the nature of the cargo available and by physical con- 
ditions Bulk cargo available in large quantities over rather def- 
inite routes would almost inevitably lead to the building of bulk 
freighters especially designed to handle such cargo speedily and 
economically Large quantities being regularly shipped between 
certain ports caused the introduction of permanent loading and 
unloading equipment at these ports, and this in turn made it 
mmecessary to equip many of the bulk freighters ■with extensive 
ship ’s machinery for loadmg and unloading purposes Although 
the larger part of the lake traffic of the United S^tates is divided 
among twelve ports — ^Duluth, Superior, Buffalo, Ashtabula, 
Cleveland, Cormeaut, Toledo, Calumet, Ashland, Escanaba, Mil- 
waukee, and Indiana Harboiv- there are approximately 400 har- 
bors on the Great Lakes, and this creates a need for a certain 
number of cargo freighters of the self-unloading type The prin- 
cipal bulk cargo ports just referred to and many otheis are 
eqmpped with shore machinery, but many small ports are handi- 
capped by an inadequate volume of traffic The geographical 
position of lakes and connecting channels sumlarly creates a 
logical basis for oar ferries designed to transport freight cars 
between the West and the East or between the United States and 
Canada 

Physical or natural conditions have been an important factor 
in several respects They not only create oar ferry traffic which 
constitutes but a small part of lake traffic, but definitely influ- 
ence, to a greater or less extent, nearly the entire fleet operating 
on the Great Lakes The length of the trip is short as compared 
with that of most ocean-going vessels, and there are channels 
some of which are shallow, and a nmnber of connecting canals 
and many ports which have water depth definitely mfluencing 
vessel construction The available watei level of the Great Lakes 
changes from season to season and not only influences vessel con- 
struction but limits the volume of traffic that can be trans- 
ported Eecord loads are usually attained during seasons when 
water levels are high Changing water levels cause the United 
States Corps of Engineers to recommend vessel drafts, the aver- 
age dunng the period 1910 to 1934 ha-ving ranged from 17 feet 
6 i nche s in 1934 to 20 feet 6 2 inches in 1929 for the St Marys 
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River, which regulates the Lake Superior traffic, and, from 17 
feet 8 6 inches in 1934 to 21 feet in 1918, for Lake St Clair, 
which regulates traffic moving between Lake Eiie and Lake 
Michigan * 

The Lake bulk freighters, having been designed for the effi- 
cient transpoitation and handling of a limited range of bulk 
commodities, many of them primarily for the iron oie trade, aie 
standardized to a considerable degree The typical bulk freighter 
has its power plant far aft and its quarters and bridge forward, 
the entire space between them being an unobstructed cargo hold 
The long clear deck is fitted with from 12 to 40 hatches, “sepa- 
rated by the width of the thwarts which aie usually spaced 12 
feet between centers For some years the number of hatches 
increased as larger vessels were constructed, but more recently 
improved port loading and unloading facilities made possible a 
change in deck design Several of the largest bulk freighters now 
have but 18 hatches each of which is 38 feet athwartship and 
12 feet fore and aft, the reduced number of hatches increasing 
the structural strength of the vessel These vessels aie self- 
trimming They have unobstructed holds, many of them having 
sloping sides which perform a definite function m trimming 
cargo and permitting the effective use of unloading machinery 

Other structural features usually include the absence of water- 
tight bulkheads and the presence of water ballast tanks suffi- 
ciently large to offset the unbalanced traffic moving eastward and 
westward on the Lakes and to facilitate rapid loading and un- 
loading at the ports , the relatively thin shell plating made pos- 
sible by stroi^ structural frammg and the relatively less rapid 
corrosion of steel caused by fresh water than by salt water , and 
the lack of special ventilation features “There is no need for 
these [ventilatmg] faoihties as the duration of the voyage is 
short and the cargo hatch covers are removed during pleasant 
weather, thus providing natural ventilation,”® Still another 
characteristic of the lake bulk freighter is its high block coeffi- 
cient For many of them it is as high as 0 87 These vessels de- 
pend mamly upon length and high block coefficient to achieve 

4 Lake Cameis’ Association, Annual Report (1034), p 40 

s Corns of Engineers and U S Shipping Board, Transportation on the 
Great Lakes (1030), p 20 

oH S Perry, Ship Management and Operation (1931), p 223 
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tnBxiTnnm carrying capacity, for their depth and beam are hm- 
ited by physical conditions and the requirements of existing port 
facilities 

The dimensions of these bulk cargo freighters have not been 
Mly standardized They increased in maxunnm length from 
440 feet m 1902 to 605 feet in 1906, and it then came to be be- 
heved by many that the most economical lake bulk freighter 
would have overall length of about 600 feet, a beam of 60 feet, 
a depth of 32 feet and a register tonnage of from 7,400 to 8,200 
tons gross ^ Later, hovrever, the desire for larger vessels and the 
inabihty, because of physical limitations, to increase either depth 
or width, except shghtly, caused the construction of longer ves- 
sels The 15 longest bulk freighters constructed since 1911 range 
from 617 to 638 feet in overall length, from 59 2 to 70 * feet in 
beam, and from 32 to 33 feet in molded depth Their register ton- 
nage ranged from 8,289 to 10,480 tons gross, and their carrying 
capacity from 12,000 to 15,000 long tons of cargo 

Most lake bulk freighters are equipped with coal-burning, 
reciprocating steam engines ® There are, however, about twenty 
motor driven bulk freighters of 1,000 tons gross and over, al- 
though not all of them are of the standard lake type Of the fif- 
teen largest bulk freighters previously referred to, however, two 
—the Emry Ford II and the Benson Ford— ace driven by diesel 
engines They axe engaged in carrying coal, coke, iron ore and lime- 
stone^® Other lake motor vessels, excepting certain oil tankers 
not here included, are variously engaged in the steel, grain and 
special trades, in the sand trade, and in the coal, gram, paper 
and package trades Several bulk freighters, moreover, are pro- 
pelled by turbo-electric engines, this type of power plant being 
especially weU adapted to the needs of bulk freighters fitted with 
self-unloading equipment 

Great speed is not emphasized in the operation of bulk freight- 
ers Bulk freight, whether earned on the Great Lakes or else- 
where by water, is usually moved slowly The ma 3 or factor is 

T Corps of Engineers and IT S Shipping Board, Transportation on the 
Great Lakes (1930), pp 34 36 

8 But one vessel, the Lemoune, of Canadian registry has a beam of 70 
feet The maximum obtained by other lake bulk freighters is 05 feet 

oMerolumt Mwvne BvMetm, April, 1931, p 24 

10 Ford Motor Company, “Ford Uses Water Transportation,” in Mer- 
chant Ma/rme Bulletin, July August, 1080, p 14 
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economy rather than speed On the Great Lakes, moreover, the 
distances are relatively short and much has been accomplished 
by way of rapid turn-around at the poits by means of improved 
loading and unloading facilities Pew lake bulk freighters are 
operated at a speed of over 12 knots A special study of 506 
freighters of all types made by the Bureau of Research of the 
Shippmg Board m 1931 indicated that 498 of the vessels that 
were studied had a speed of 12 knots or less, six of 13 knots, and 
two of 14 knots. 

Some of the lake bulk freighters are of the self -unloading type 
Self-unloading equipment has not been standardized, but on sev- 
eral of the large lake bulk freighters it consists of a belt conveyor 
that extends the length of the vessel beneath the cargo , a bucket 
conveyor lift and a discharging boom Self-unloaders are enabled 
to unload rapidly at poits where no wharves or piers are equipped 
with efficient unloading machinery, and they can unload at 
wharves or piers not so equipped even at the large ports where 
other bulk freighters are dependent upon available shore un- 
loading facilities They have a special advantage in the unload- 
ing of stone Some of the first lake self-unloaders were “formei 
ore freighters that were changed to meet the demand for earners 
of stone, coal, sand and gravel to ports where there are no 
adequate facilities for discharging. 

The cargo carriers built especially to navigate the Welland 
Canal before the later enlargement of this waterway constitute a 
special type Of bulk freighter of real importance in the bulk 
efogo trade moving between Port Oolborne and Montreal Cargo, 
particularly gram, brought to Port Oolborne in the larger lake 
freighters had to be transferred to smaller vessels for dehvery 
at Montreal The larger and newer of the freighters that navi- 
gated the old Welland Canal before its enlargement usually had 
an overall length of 261 feet, a beam averaging about 43 feet, 
a depth ranging from 15 5 to 22 2 feet, gross register tonnage 
ranging from 1,690 to 2,300 tons, and a carrying capacity rang- 
ing from 2,500 to 3,150 long tons of cargo Befoie the Welland 
Canal was enlarged into a ship canal they were limited to a 
draft of less than 14 feet by the locks through which they passed 

u Corps of Engineers and tj S. Shipping Board, Transportation on the 
Groat Lakes (lp30),p 32 
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en route, although, some of them, but for this hmitation, could 
have loaded to a draft of 18 feet or more Vessels of more than 
14 feet draft, however, could not pass through the looks of the 
St Lawrence waterway to Montreal When late m 1930, the new 
Welland Ship Canal was opened to large lake hulk freighters, 
the volume of canal traffic began to mcrease, but the Canadian 
fleet of old, canal-size vessels continues to operate because the 
vessels can reach Montreal In 1932, the canal was opened to 
the largest lake vessels, loaded to the maximum draft of 22 feet 
The total numbei of transits of all types of vessels decreased 
from 6,028 in 1928 to 5,154 in 1934, but the net tons of freight 
carried durmg these years mcreased from 7,439,617 to 9,281,182 

Still another special type of lake bulk earner includes the steel 
barges (40 in 1934) used in the ore, coal, gram, pulp, coke, lum- 
ber, sand and gravel trades, the wooden or iron barges (13 m 
1934) used in the coal, lumber, scrap, sand and pulp trades, and 
a very few oil tanker barges There also is an increasing number 
of self propelled steel oil tankers (42 steamers and motorships m 
1934) The most recent additions to the Canadian tanker fleet 
have an overall length of 258 to 260 feet, beam of 43 2 to 43 5 
feet, depth of 17 7 to 17 9 feet and a carrying capacity of 2,000 
long tons of cargo 

The Lake car ferry fleets now comprise 84 steel vessels carrying 
railroad freight ears across Lakes Michigan, Erie and Ontario 
and across the Detroit, St Clair and St Lawrence rivers and 
the Straits of Mackinac They are operated mainly by railroads 
as important connecting links in their freight service They vary 
m size Most of them are able to carry from 20 to 80 freight cars 
but some of those operating on the nvers are smaller The largest 
car ferries, those having capacities for 30 cars, are from 361 feet 
3 mches, to 381 feet long, from 56 to 57^4 fe^t wide and from 
21 to 22% feet deep The modern lake oar ferry is a large strongly 
built, steel vessel Most of them, except on Lake Erie operate the 
year round, they are built to withstand ice conditions and are 
equipped with water-tight bulkheads Some of them have aceom- 
moda^ons for passengers and automobiles Several of the most 
recently constructed oar ferries are driven at the rate of over 

p 80 

w Lake Carriers* Assoomtion, Annual Report (1934), p 107 
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17 statute miles per hour by turbo-eleetric engines Most of the 
older vessels, howevei, are driven by reciprocating steam-engines 
at lower rates of speed 

The Corps of Engineers and Shipping Board reported that on 
October 1, 1929, 68 steamers of 1,000 tons gross register and 
upward aggregating 184,048 tons were engaged in the Great 
Lakes passenger and package fi eight tiades, and that 87 of 
these vessels totaling 104,157 tons gross, were of American 
registry^* The Lake Garners’ Association, however, in 1934 
reported a total of 103, if aU passenger and package freight ves- 
sels are included Sixty-seven of them were under American reg- 
istry, and 36 under Canadian registry Some of them carry coal, 
gram or other bulk commodities as well as package freight 
Pifty-one of them carry passengers as well as package freight, 
37 of the passenger vessels being of American registry These 
figures do not include a group of wooden vessels listed as car- 
riers of automobiles, coal, scrap, salt and lumber, and another 
group of steel bulk freighters which were converted into auto- 
mobile carriers The principal package freight consists of flour, 
cement and lime, iron and steel products, automobiles, sugar, 
salt, pig iron, fruits and vegetables, fish and copper 

The passengei and package freight vessels vary exceedingly 
as to size, speed, structure and method of propulsion Some of 
them have been in service for many years and can hardly be 
compared with more recently constructed vessels, but some of the 
older vessels have excellent passenger accommodations and per- 
form a surprisingly rapid and regular service Many lake pas- 
senger vessels are propelled by paddle-wheels Although some 
passenger vessels are screw-propelled, the two largest passenger 
vessels on the Great Lakes, the GfreaUr Deirovt and Greater 
Buffalo, are side-wheelers and have double rudders These vessels 
operate on regular schedule between Detroit and Buffalo and 
therefore were designed to meet fully the operatmg conditions 
encounteied on Lake Erie and the Detroit River Speed, maxi- 
mum size and safety were guiding aims “They are 650 feet long 
overall, 100 feet wide over wheel guards, have a molded depth 
of 23 feet 6 mohes and are capable of a speed of 21 miles per 
hour They are luxuriously fitted and have 650 rooms with bed 

1* Transportation outhe Groat Lakes (1030), p 37 
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or berth accomiaodatxons for 1,200 passengers”^® Each also 
has a cargo capacity of 1,000 tons The average speed actually 
maintained is well under the maximum speed of which these ves- 
sels are capable but is a valuable asset when for any reason it 
becomes necessary to speed up for the purpose of making connec- 
tions with either railroads or other lake vessels Engines of 
10,000 horse-power are provided to drive these large passenger 
vessels at the desired speed 

QREAT IiAKBS <IERUlNiJLi FACILITIES 

The speciahzed vessels provided for the transportation of bulk 
cargoes are fully coordinated with speciahzed loading and un- 
loadmg facilities at the pnncipal lake ports Nowhere are wharves 
and piers equipped more extensively with shore appliances for 
loading and disehargmg bulk cargoes 

In shipping iron ore specialized facilities and methods begin 
at the mines The ore-carrying railroads provide a special type 
of bottom-dump hopper car, “which, when run upon the ore 
dock will fit exactly over the ore pockets thereby allowing the 
fiUmg of designated pockets vpith specified grades of ore ” The 
railroads carry the ore direct to shipside at Marquette, Escanaba, 
Ashland, Two Harbors, Duluth and Superior The railroads 
themselves own and operate the huge ore “docks” which range 
from 900 to 2,394 feet in length and from 66 feet 6 inches to 
84 feet in height The docks are equipped with from 148 to 384 
ore pockets each, the ore being loaded by gravity directly into 
the vessels through spouts The more modern ore docks are built 
of concrete and steel, and have pockets on either side so that 
four or five large ore vessels may be loaded at the same time A 
typical large ore dock has been described as follows 

It 18 of steel construction 2,304 feet long, and contains four traces 
With the necessary trestle approach, upon which are two tracks It is 
84 feet high and the width between the outside faces of the pockets is 
60 feet The extreme width of the operating platform is 75 feet, 5 
mches It has 384 pockets arranged in pairs, one on either side of the 
longitudinal ndge runmng along the center The floors of the pockets 
have a slope of 47^ degrees from the horizontal, the depth hemg 5 feet, 
11 mches on the inside and about 39 feet on the outside, or front of 

IS Transportation on the Great Ziakes (1030), p, 88 

IS Transportation on the Great Lakes (1930), p 260 
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the podketa The pockets ore 12 feet wide, center to center, and each 
has a capacity of 6,600 cubic feet 

50 efficient are these ore loading facibtics and the ore carriers 
that as much as 12,689 long tons of ore has been loaded in 30 
minutes at the rate of 25,328 tons per hour in the regular course 
of trade On a special occasion 12,508 long tons were loaded in 
16% minutes, at the late of 758 06 tons per minute^® Rapid 
tum-around of vessels is increased enormously by these loading 
facilities The average time spent m the ore loading ports de- 
clined from five hours, 47 minutes in 1923 to three hours, 58 
minutes m 1928, and during the depression, when the amount 
of ore shipped was greatly reduced, it declined further to three 
hours, 43 minutes in 1931, and three hours, 87 minutes in 1934 

At the lower lake ports where the ore is discharged, many 
leceiving wharves are equipped with unloading machinery 
Modern ore unloaders are eqmpped with buckets having a capac- 
ity ranging from 5 to 17% tons 

The vessels as they enter, tie up along the face of the wharf on which 
are mounted the unloading mai^mes operating on tracks These aie 
usually operated in batteries of fiom four to six machines Vessels and 
machines are so designed as to enable an entire batteiy to operate on 
one vessel at the same time While the opeiation of unloading is in 
process, the ore is sampled in the holds of the vessel in oidoi to deter- 
mine its "test.” As the oie is removed from the ship, it is weighed and 
earned to lailroad cam lunmng under the unloading machine for direct 
shipment to interioi points or to stock piles to the rear of the dock for 
futuie consumption Some of the machines aie designed to act as un- 
loaders, distributors and loadeis, while others are used for unloading to 
railroad cars or stock pile only The latter tjpe requue bridge cranes 
in conjunction with them to dmtribute the ore unifomly ovei the stock 
piles and to load oars from them 

The most modern facilities can unload 10,000 tons in from 
three to four hours The record to date is 12,009 long tons of ore 
in two houis, 25 minutes, or 4,968% tons per hour The average 
time spent m the lower lake ports where ore was unloaded dur- 

iT Corps of Engineers and U S Shipping Board, The Port of Duluth 
Superior, 1032, p 30 

lejbid, p SO, Lake Carriers' Association, Annual Beport (1031) 

10 n%d 

aoffttd, 1984, p 100 

51 Transportation on the Great Lakes (1030), p 200 
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mg the decade 1924 to 1934 ranged from 21 hours, 17 minutes 
in 1924 to 10 hours, 25 minutes in 1934 
The principal return cargo for the ore earners is coal, and 
coal IS also shipped to other ports The lower late ports at which 
the coal is loaded are equipped with specialized loading facilities 

The equipment at the lower lake ports m unloading lake cargo coal 
from hopper cars and unloading into vessels is usually of the ear- 
dumper type The loaded ems are rolled down to a pit by gravity where 
they are connected to a cable which draws them up the mcline to the 
platen or dumper platform where they are clamped to the cradle It is 
then raised and turned over through 160 degiees, dumping the coal mto 
a pan The empty car is revolved back to its normal position, loosened, 
and then pushed oft by the next oar coming up It runs down an incline 
to the kickback, which sends it by gravity to the empty yard The coal 
passes through a telescopic chute mto the hold of the vessel 
As a certain amount of the coal earned to lake ports is loaded at 
the mines into box cars, an unloader for this class of car is also pro- 
vided The box car unloaders consist of rocking cradles with centeling 
and locking devices for holding the cars The loaded cars are pushed 
ovei a hump and run by gravity toward the cradles, just ahead of which 
they are stopped, the slot doors are removed, allowing part of the coal 
to run out into a small hopper, whence it is conveyed by an aimbary 
conveyor to the mam one, which runs under the rocking cradle to the 
tipple The partly unloaded ear is then diawn by a wire cable mto the 
rockmg cradle and after bemg secuiely clamped is tilted longitudinally, 
the ends being raised and lowered alternately When the oars are un- 
loaded, a machine called a “reciprocating scraper” enters the oar through 
one of the side doors and prevents the coal from mnnmg back when 
the oar is tilted It forces the coal to lun into small chutes, through 
which it passes to the mam conveyors After the coal reaches the tipple 
it 18 dropped into a pan, from, which it passes through a telescopic 
chute mto the hold of the vessel 

The loading record for bituminous coal was established in 
1931 when 11,293 net tons and 250 tons of fuel were loaded in 
three hours and 30 mmutes, or at the rate of 3,298 tons per hour 
Most of the upper lake ports at which coal is unloaded in large 
quantities are also equipped with mechanical facilities for un- 
loading and handling coal A typical coal-handling dock at Supe- 
rior has been described as follows 

It has a total area of 45 2 acres, with a planked storage area of 35 
acres It has a storage capacity of 700,000 tons of bitummous and 

ss Lake Carriers’ Association, Annual Beport (1034), p 100 
sc Transportation on the G-reat Lakes (1030), pp 200 300 
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300,000 tons of anthracite coal and is electnoally operated throughout, 
'With steam-dnveu generating equipment maintained for emeigency use 
The eqmpment for handling coal comprises two Heyl and Patterson 
towers with 3-ton clamshell buckets , 4 Brown towers with 2-ton clam- 
shell buckets, 3 Blown transfer ears, 4 triple-span Brown bridges, each 
with two “man-trolleys," one carrying 7-ton stocking buckets and the 
other carrying 4-ton shovel buckets, one Heyl and Patteraon bndge 
with one “man-trolley” carrying a 12-ton olamshell bucket, one screen- 
ing tower of 600 tons capacity per hour with an Ottumwa steel belt 
box-car loader In addition there are two rows of timbei bins 1,000 
feet long, each with a capacity of 3,000 tons, with loading screens, three 
anthracite stoiage buildings, one anthracite screening and loading 
plant, three Ottumwa portable boxcar loaders, one tilting box-car 
loader at the anthracite loadmg plant, one 150-ton track scale and 
three 100-ton track scales 

The unloading record in the lake coal trade is 9,366 net tons of 
bituminous coal in six hours and five minutes, or at the rate of 
1,540 tons per hour 

Much hulk grain is shipped eastward hy water from the upper 
lake ports particularly from Fort William-Port Arthur, Canada, 
and from Duluth-Superior, Chicago and Milwaukee, and each of 
these ports, as well as several smaller shipping posts, is equipped 
With gram elevators They vary m size and construction but 
many of them are fully equipped for the efBcient mechanical 
unloadmg of grain from cais, loading into vessels, and for stor- 
age, inspection, cleaning and other requirements of the grain 
trade Elevator S and annexes, at Duluth, which is a typical 
large elevator system, has a storage capacity of 11,000,000 bushels 
and by means of a tunnel is connected with another elevator 
having a storage capacity of 2,000,000 bushels 

The entire plant is operated hy electricity, the current bemg fur- 
nished hy a power plant located in an adjacent brick building The 
motors for operatmg the elevator are located in the top floor of the 
cupola With a separate motor for each unit of the house Movable 
power shovel or soraper-rigs aie used In this plant the bin boppeis 
underneath the cars are large, being neaily the length of on ordinary 
ear This makes it possible to unload cars without particular spotting 
When the cai dooi has been opened, the power shovel or scraper-rig 
IS moved into position in fiont of the dooi and the gram scraped from 
the car Two men and two scrapers are used one workmg in each end 

, p 311, see also report on the Port of Duluth Superior (1932S), 
pp 40 41 
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of the ear The track facilitieB proTide for TirJoadmg 18 cars of gram 
m one setting, and the plant has a record of unloading 350 cars m 10 
hours Complete railroad yards are convemently located for handhng 
the cars, and these are connected 'with all roads through the Lake 
Superior Terminal and Transfer Railway Prom the hms under the 
track the gram is ele'rated to the scales and then conveyed to storage 
bms When it is shipped, it is agam weighed, conveyed to the eight 
shipping bins, and delivered to the boats by gravity through spouts 
There are two spouts to each bin, making 16 spouts through which gram 
IS delivered Twenty thousand bushels an hour are dehvered through a 
smgle spout 

The lake gram loading record is held by Pool Terminal Ele- 
vator No 7, at Port Arthur, Out , which in 1932 loaded 302,000 
bushels of wheat into a lake steamer m one hour and 55 minutes, 
at the rate of 2,626 bushels per minute and 157,565 bushels per 
hour ** 

The lower lake ports — ^Buffalo, Toledo, Pairport, Erie, Port 
Colborne, Midland, Port McNieoU, Goderich, Tiffin, Depot Har- 
bor, Montreal and other American and Canadian ports — are 
similarly equipped with elevators for the mechanical unloading, 
loading, storage and handling of bulk grain Buffalo, which is a 
great milling as well as gram distributing center, has 21 water- 
front elevators with a storage capacity of 41,988,000 bushels 
Vast quantities of gram are reshipped through these elevatois, 
all of which with one exception make rail and canal dehveries 
The elevatois of the seveial lower lake ports perform an impor- 
tant function in the shipment of lake grain via rail, barge canal 
and Welland Ship Canal to the Eastern Canadian and American 
ports of export and the imlhng centers of the United States and 
Canada The wheat unloading record to date is 461,382 bushels 
in 15 hours, at the rate of 30,092 bushels per hour 

Specialized loading equipment is provided at some of the 
stone shipping and receiving ports of the Great Lakes Large 
quantities are shipped from Calcite, Rockport and Alpena m 
Michigan, and from Sturgeon Bay, Wiseonsm, and Sandusky and 
Kelley’s Island, Ohio “At the large ports, stone is handled in a 

®» Corps of Bngineers and U 8 Shipping Board, Tho Port of Xhiluth 
Superior (1932), pp 77 78 

eofiake Carriers’ Association, Annual Report (1932), p 80 

27 Corps of Engineers and TJ S Shipping Board, The Port of Buffalo, 
1931, p 67 
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manner similar to coal and iron ore, being earned along convey- 
ors to the stock pile, then through hoppers to movable conveyors 
•which deposit it in the ships The average time for loading is 
four and one-half hours Many ports receive stone via lake 
carriers, the largest quantities, however, going to Chicago, Buf- 
falo, BuflSngton Harbor, Indiana Harbor, Fairport, Cleveland, 
Wyandotte, Range River and Detroit A number of receiving 
ports are provided with unloading machines, the modem type of 
which IS eqmpped with clamshell buckets attached to movable 
bridges As was previously stated, self -unloading vessels are en- 
gaged in the stone trade to some extent because not all receiving 
ports are adequately equipped with shore machinery 

Speciahzed port facilities aie also provided at some lake ports 
for the handling of other special commodities such as sand, 
gravel, cement, oil, fish and lumber 

Package freight is shipped and received at many lake ports, 
the major portion, howevei, being concentrated at Buffalo, 
Detroit, Duluth-Superior, Cluoago, Milwaukee, Cleveland and 
Alpena As the total volume of these package movements is not 
large, the principal ports are provided with "terminals more 
than adequate for the traffic in package freight Many water- 
front properties which could be utilized for this purpose are 
idle, or very little used Not all of them, however, are ade- 
quately provided with direct rail connections, and many are not 
equipped with mechanical freight handling devices The lack of 
rail connections is particularly noticeable in the case of numer- 
ous municipal package wharves and piers The facihties and 
methods prevaihng at improved package termmals are descnbed 
as follows by the Corps of Engineers and Shipping Board in 
their report on the port of Buffalo 

The principal package freighters are equipped -with side doors mak- 
ing it possible to load and discharge cargo without lifting it out of the 
hold and over the side to wharf deck Also the slight variation in water 
level on the Great Lakes makes it possible to build l anding s -with wharf 
decks at the package fieight hoat-deok level These two factors aid to 
a gieat extent the movement of package freight Hand trucks were used 
extensively at one time, but the change to modern electric tractors and 
trailers has been rapid At the termmals which have been bmlt in recent 

S8 Transportation on the Great Lakes (1930), p 340 
p 307 
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years, the use of portable eleetiio oonveyois has proved feasible With 
the advent of these modern methods, the time saved and the decrease in 
money expended in loading and discharging have been noteworthy 

An moreasing number of lake package freight terminals are 
being equipped with conveyors, tractors and trailers, and a vari- 
ety of cranes, deriicks and hoists 

The terminals provided for ear femes are necessarily provided 
with direct rail connections and with tracks connecting with the 
ship itself Loading and unloading is made possible over counter- 
balanced apions equipped with tracks that connect the wharf 
with the stern of the ear feiry 

The Lake ports are necessarily equipped with terminal facili- 
ties other than those needed for loading and discharging AJl of 
the laigcr and many of the smaller ports have adequate facilities 
for providing vessel bunker fuel and supplies, electric current, 
water and ballast Extensive storage facilities are provided at 
some of them Tugs are provided to perform necessary towage 
services Lighterage services are far less extensive than at the 
ocean ports where large quantities of general cargo are shipped 
and received, but some of the lake ports are equipped with a 
limited number of lighters, barges and scows Several lake ports 
are equipped with marine repair plants, dry docks, repair boats 
and launches, wrecking £ind salvage facihties and with dredges 
and pile drivers 
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CHAPTER VI 

TRANSPORTATION PAOILITIBS ON RIVERS AND CANALS 

An account of the transportation facilities employed in han- 
dling traffic on rivers and canals will naturally be concerned 
with a description of floating equipment and terminals The 
operating organization by which the traffic services are per- 
formed IS described later in Chapter XV Moreover, it will be 
beat to present the history of river improvements and canal oon- 
struction by the states and the Federal Government in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the inland waterway policy of the 
United States Chapter XXXIII upon that subject contains a 
description of the principal canals and canalized rivers and of 
the improvements now being made in them In connection with 
an account of the government’s policy toward inland waterways, 
the results of the policy are set forth by stating the facts as to 
the present traffic that makes use of the waterways as they have 
been canalized or constructed 

The preceding chapter showed that the large traffic transported 
on the Great Lakes had brought about the construction and use 
of large vessels specialized in type with refeience to different 
kinds of traffic, and that terminal facilities of great efficiency and 
economy have been designed and built to accelerate the handling 
of bulk freight and to reduce the costs of service The traffic 
transported on rivers and canals, and the character of the water- 
ways, have called for floating equipment and terminal facilities 
very different from those of the Great Lakes The description of 
the facilities on rivers and canals may be briefly given as 
follows 


PliOATINO BQtriPMBiNT 

In the early period of navigation on the Mississippi and tribu- 
taries, as at present, downstream traffic was larger than up- 
stream traffic Many types of nvercraft were employed to float 

86 
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the products of the newly settled region to southern markets 
The canoe came into use first, followed by the “pirogues,” made 
by hollowing logs Later the flatboat and keelboat made their 
appearance, the former because earrymg capacity was relatively 
high and cost of construction low, the latter because the de^ 
sign permitted “poling” or pushmg upstream The flatboat was 
invariably sold or abandoned at destination Sailboats were em- 
ployed to some extent but were never practicable The appear- 
ance of the barge was followed almost immediately by the first 
steamboat to ply interior rivers, m 1811 ^ However, the combina- 
tion of the barge and steamboat as a transporting unit was not 
in common use until after 1875 In the meantime, the famous, 
steam-propelled side-wheelers so frequently referred to m fiction 
were built in great numbers to extend a rapidly growing packet- 
service Prom 63 cargo carrying steamboats m 1819 the number 
increased to 450 m 1842 and to 750 in 1855 Many of these early 
carriers were over 200 feet m length, and some of them exceeded 
300 feet with beams in excess of 40 feet Capacities of 1,000 tons 
were not uncommon 

After 1875, barges mcreased m number, and the towboat made 
its appearance to replace gradually the packet boats which were 
no longer able to compete with the railroads for the higher grade 
cargoes The towboat and barge now transport practically aU 
inland river commerce and much of the tonnage of canals, rivers 
and coastal waterways 

The modern barge is usually of steel construction varying m 
capacity from 500 to 1,500 tons A number of exceptionally 
large ones are owned by the Inland Waterways Corporation and 
operated on the Lower Mississippi , the largest has a capacity of 
3,000 tons, IS 300 feet in length and has a beam of 48 feet Dur- 
ing 1933, the corporation contracted for 20 roU-top barges with 
the same overall dimensions as the largest in service, and 20 
others somewhat smaller in size The American Barge Line, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line and numerous other private earners 
operate similar equipment 

On the New York Barge Canal, the type of barge m general 
use resembles those of the Mississippi and Ohio although traffic 

lyrank H Dixon, Trafflo Statory of the Mtssiaatpp* Jtwer System 
( 1900 ) 
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and physical characteristics of the canal dictate some diiference 
m design The average draft is greater, and covered barges are 
more nnmeions because a considerable amount of the canal 
freight IS perishable as eontiasted "with the enormous tonnage 
of non-metallic minerals of the Mississippi system Tank barges 
are numerous During 1934 there were 657 scows and barges in 
use with capacities up to 2,400 tons Self-propelled cargo carrying 
amts are increasing in number on the Barge Canal Many of 
them have been placed in seivice for the transportation of par- 
ticular commodities by oil compames and large manufacturing 
corporations which demand a private through service between 
lake ports. New York City, and other Atlantic tidewater ter- 
minals Most vessels with capacities of 1,500 tons or more are 
motor ships and all are propeller driven in contrast with the 
stern-wheel types heretofore prevalent on inland rivers The 
Ford Motor Company recently placed in service the two large 
steamships EdgmaUi and Chester These vessels are 300 feet 
in length, the mammum permitted in the canal, and have a beam 
of 43 feet Because of low bridge clearances all superstructure 
IS collapsible, the pilot houses sinking into wells and the stacks 
and masts falling flush with the decks when passing under 
obstructions Power is supplied by two 800-horse-power turbines 
operating at steam pressure of 425 pounds with 200 degrees of 
superheat generated by oil-burnmg boilers Propelling machinery 
IS concentrated in 10 per cent of the overall length to increase 
cargo capacity, and ability to manoeuver in restricted channels is 
made possible by dual rudders which permit turning of the ves- 
sel when there is little forward motion Other self-propelled units 
of late construction, including tankers, are more often powered 
hy diesel engines The average capacity of barges and self- 
propelled equipment was 828 tons in 1934, 769 tons in 1938, 
and 736 tops in 1932 * 

On the Mississippi system, relatively fewer self-propelled cargo 
carriers are used and steam power has been adhered to quite gen- 
erally, Until recently the stern-wheel type of towboat was used 
almost exclusively Late additions to floating equipment on the 
lower river have departed from the conventional design of the 
past Many small diesel engines have been mstalled in new 

iAimual Report, Superintendent of Public Works, Albany, 1934 
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equipment, some of them with eleetnc drive With one exception 
the largest craft employ steam for power However, the excep- 
tion IS the diesel-dnven Herbert Hoover, reputedly the most 
advanced in design of all river towboats hut not the most power- 
ful This modern towboat is 230 feet in length and develops over 
2,000 horse-power Use of piopellers is made possible on this and 
other recently built river ciaft despite their relatively shallow 
draft, by designing the hull m a manner piovidmg for propeller 
tunnels in the stern which afford both protection and sufficient 
depth of water for efficient operation of the screws The Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Lme operates four modern steam-driven, oil- 
buming towboats of 2,000 horse power built in 1930 at a cost in 
excess of $425,000 each Their dimensions are length 200 feet, 
beam 40 feet , draft 7 feet As depths of water are increased it is 
probable that the conventional stern-wheelers will gradually dis- 
appear on the Mississippi 


TISHMINAI/S ° 

Complete and economical inland waterways services depend 
upon adequate terminals, as well as upon suitable channels and 
floating equipment The creation and mamtenance of navigable 
channels by the Federal Government is but the first step The 
necessity for terminal facilities was recognized by Congress in 
the Rivers and Harbors Acts of 1919 which contained the follow- 
ing paragraph setting forth a definite pohcy to be followed with 
regard to future expenditures for river and harbor improve- 
ments 

It 18 hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that water 
terminals are essential at aU cities and towns located upon harbors or 
navigable waterways, and that at least one pubho teiminal should exist, 
constructed, owned and regulated hy the municipality or othei public 
agency of the State and with the view of carrying out this policy 
the Secretary of War is hereby mvested with the discretion to withhold 
moneys appropriated m this act for new projects, if, in his opimon, no 
water terminals exist adequate for the traffic and open to all on equal 
terms, or unless satisfactory assurances are reeeived that local or other 
interests will provide such adequate terminal or terminals 

Unfortunately, local pubbc interests have been unable to 
finance pubho terminal constructions m large numbers Fre- 

» gee final report National Waterways Commission, 1912, gen Doc 460 
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quently, traffic immediately available has not warranted the 
assumption of such an expense by the various river cities despite 
satisfactory depths of channel Until recently private interests 
have been responsible for the majority of modem terminals 
However, several municipalities have financed public terminals, 
and in almost every instance maintenance and interest charges 
have greatly exceeded the returns from the ventures 
Terminal construction on the banks of rivers presents many 
difficulties not encountered at most ocean ports The most trou- 
blesome factor arises from the wide variation in stream levels 
between flood and low water stages, a difference at times amount- 
ing to as much as 60 feet at some points on the Mississippi and 
considerably more than that on the Ohio Average annual fluc- 
tuations are not so large, however At certain European seaports 
having wide tidal variations enolosed basins are constructed 
which permit the maintenance of constant water levels inde- 
pendent of the rise and fall of the tides, but such construction is 
not practicable on inland waterways 


Water Level Fluctuations or the Mississippi Bivbb* 


Point 

Average 

Maximum 

Oairo 

40 

67 

St Louis 

26 

44 

Grafton, 111 

ir 

38 

Baton Bouge 

30 

47 


Considerations of a different nature frequently dictate the 
location of terminal facilities The success of transportation by 
water lies in its proper coordination with other agencies, par- 
ticularly the railways Because of the small amount of traffic 
originating upon the banks of rivers, the earners are dependent 
upon rail and highway connections to complete their services 
The principal railway lines have been constructed long since, and 
waterway terminal location is governed by the necessity for 
interchange of traffic at strategic points In this manner suitable 
points are limited in number to those cities large or small that 
offer an opportunity for traffic mterohange with the railways , 


« Oht«f ot JiffgIneeTS, U S Asmy, Anaua) Bepoit (1881), 
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it IS by means of this tonnage as distinguished from purely port 
to-port or originated tonnage that the earners by -water hope to 
expand In reality, river terminals are patterned quite closely 
after those of the rail-ways as regards handling methods and not 
after ocean terminals as might be expected Inland -waterway 
transportation is more nearly an adaptation of waterway traffic 
to rail traffic, than an adaptation of nver to ocean traffic ' Pack 
ing and crating practices prevailing in domestic commerce differ 
considerably from the requirements for overseas trade and the 
railways are responsible for the development of the rules for 
protecting domestic shipments Thus the inland waterways are 
more or less compelled to accept the package freight as it comes 
from the railway ears and motor-trucks and to give due regard 
to this factor m designing terminals, and m accepting freight 
that will be transferred to the railways for delivery Terminal 
machinery must be properly laid out to afford careful handling 
and attention to stowing and stackmg to prevent loss and damage 
as well as to provide expeditious movement through terminalg 

Facilities for the handlmg of freight on the Mississippi and 
tributaries may be divided into (») bulk and (h) package ter- 
minals, according to the commodities moving through them 
Package terminals of several types have been bmlt and others 
of different type suggested as an improvement over those already 
constructed The pontoon type, as employed m Europe, includes 
a permanent warehouse located above high water with a floating 
platform alongside that rises and falls with the stream The plat- 
form or pontoon is held in place by iron rings encircling piling 
of sufficient height to retain the anchor rings at any water level 
At lower stream levels cargo is earned between the warehouse 
and the pontoon by cranes The river and rail terminal at Nash- 
ville is similar in principle, but instead of a fll.oating platform, 
the terminal bmlding includes several floor levels which permits 
freight handhng at any stage of the nver This type is not in 
common use because it is costly to bmld Throughout the length 
of the Mississippi, wharf boats are utilized in creatmg terminals 
In such cases, the terminal consists of floatmg wharf boats to 
which the river craft may make fast dunng the transfer of 

SWF Schultz, Permanent International Association of Navigation Con 
greases ( -Vienna, 1931) 
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freight The doors of the barge Buperstnicture and the 'wharf 
boat are spaced to come opposite one another when the barge is 
moored alongside 

Connection of the wharf boat with the railroads and high- 
ways is made in a number of ways Usually the most eflScient 
method is by means of escalators, or other adaptations of that 
principle, which convey specially designed trucks or m some 
oases the actual merchandise to the transit shed at the top of the 
river bank The escalator is supported at the nver end by a per- 
manently fixed pier with a frame which permits the end of the 
escalator to be raised or lowered according to changes in water 
level A variation of this type of terminal is found where the rise 
and fall of the river is greatest A fixed incline running to the 
water edge replaces the movable escalator, and contact with 
barges or wharf boats is made over an adjustable cradle which 
extends from the inchne to the wharf boat The use of fixed 
inclines is general on the lower Mississippi, with the movable 
escalator predommatmg on the upper river and the Illinois and 
Missouri Frequently the tracks of railways serving the city are 
extended to the nvei edge permitting direct interchange of 
freight between the wharf barge or cargo barge and the railway 
The connection is accomplished by laying track at a small angle 
■with the channel on a grade usually not exceeding 3% Per cent , 
at the water’s edge cradles are used to provide trackage for the 
remaining distance to the car float adjoimng the wharf barge or 
cargo barge Examples are found at Memphis and Cairo 

At many cities along the Ohio and at some points on the lower 
Mississippi paved levees have been constructed with anchor rings 
for the moormg of barges or wharf boats Goods are carried to 
and from the barges by trucks The municipal tferminals at Cin- 
cinnati, Evansville and LouisviUe are of this type It is compara- 
tively easy to construct and requires little or no machinery More 
modem temninals of the vertical hft type employing cranes and 
telfers are used at St Louis and Baton Rouge to transfer ship- 
ments between a permanently fixed dock house or warehouse and 
the cargo barge By extending telfer tracks cargo may be picked 
up or deposited at any pomt in the dock house or on the shipping 
platform • 

« See Report by W S' Schulte, IMd 
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Bulk terminal facilities for loading coal, coke, sand, ore and 
similar commodities usually consist of tipples and hoppers per 
mitting the loadmg of the barge by gravity, a very economical 
method when there is httle danger of damage from abusive han 
dlmg Practically all bulk terminals on the Ohio and many of 
those on the Mississippi are the property of coal, sand and gravel, 
and steel companies Unloading of oeitain bulk commodities re 
quires equipment of a dilferent type Clamshell buckets or bucket 
conveyors are probably the most efficient and are in common use 
on the Mississippi system Articles usually classified as bulk but 
damageable by rough handling are usually loaded by cranes 
Iron or steel pipe, structural shapes and bars are seldom loaded 
by gravity At downstream points of destination they frequently 
move through the same terminals as freight of higher value 
because port equipment does not mclude special bulk handhng 
facilities In recent years, construction of terminals by munici- 
palities along the Mississippi has increased, but private interests 
own approximately 80 per cent of the improvements The major- 
ity of privately owned terminals, however, have been designed 
for the loading and discharging of low grade products of a spe- 
cialized nature and are little used by carriers of general cargo 
The newer municipal wharves are not only larger and of more 
expensive construction, but at many cities they provide the only 
means of transfer for package freight or general cargo Impor- 
tant pubhc owned terminals are found at Minneapolis, St Paul, 
St Louis, Rook Island, Memphis and New Orleans Pew cities 
along the Ohio have provided termmals because almost all traffic 
IS accounted for by a few articles of bulk for which port han- 
dling equipment is constructed by the compames or corporations 
engaged in producing or marketing them At the beginning of 
1929, only 12 of 275 terminals were operated by municipalities 
Cairo, Evansville, Louisville and Cincinnati are important 
among those cities making provision for public wharves The 
levee type is most common, and little provision for handling 
equipment has been made, because the volume of freight of 
higher grade has not justified the expenditure 

In every port of consequence on the New York State Barge 
Canal System and at several points m New York harbor, the 
state has made provision for termmal facilities which are 
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administered by the Division of Canals and Waterways of the 
Department of Public Works Included in the total of 65 port 
improvements representing an expenditure exceeding $26,000,000 
are grain elevators located at Brooklyn and Oswego with capaci- 
ties of 2,000,000 and 1,100,000 bushels respectively 
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CHAPTER VII 

EVOLUTION AND COMBINATION OP OCEAN CARRIERS 

Poe the performance of the many services of transportation 
by water, a high degree of oiganization has developed To de- 
scribe this organization it is necessary to discuss at least four 
aspects of the subject the evolution and present organization of 
carriers by water , the relations of the carriers with each other , 
the relation of the carriers with the public, with shippers and 
with travelers who purchase the service, and the relation of the 
carriers with the government, or the policy and practice of gov 
ernmental aid and regulation In the present chapter the evolu 
tion and present combination of ocean earners will be considered 

The present ocean transportation service is the result of an 
evolution of many centuries After the dismtegration of the 
Roman Empire, the Venetian merchants sent their vessels out m 
fleets accompanied by naval convoys, the cargo vessels of the 
fleets being owned by the merchants themselves Later it became 
the practice of trading cities to unite in leagues Burmg the 
fourteenth to seventeenth centuries, for example, the trade and 
shipping of the Baltic and North seas was controlled by the 
Hanseatic League of the Northern German commercial cities 
In the latter part of the Middle Ages, the Venetian trading fleets 
and the Hanseatic League were supplemented by the chartered 
trading companies of England, France and Holland, which re- 
ceived monopohes of the trade m certam sections of the world 
or in certain staple commodities Such were the famous British 
East India Company, the Dutch East India Company, the Mus- 
covy Company and the early trading companies operating m 
America 

EAELT TRaniNQ COMPANIES AND HEEOHAKT TRADERS 

The ocean vessels in the earliest stages of American commerce 
were owned by individual merchants who transported occasional 

W 
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cargoes for their neighbors but used their vessels mainly to con- 
duct their own trading enterprises They disclosed such lucrative 
possibilities that a number of large trading companies were soon 
organized The British West India Company, the Dutch West 
India Company, the London, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, the 
Canada and New Amsterdam companies for a time conducted 
most of the trade and shipping of the New World They were 
colonization, governmg and land companies, but their principal 
purpose in most instances was trade and shipping 

These trading companies, however, lost their monopolistic 
trading rights long before the Revolutionary War 

After the Dutch lost New Amsterdam, in 1664, the trading 
company had no place in the commerce of the American colonies, 
which was handled by the independent traders of Great Britain 
and the American colonies, and was, as a matter of fact, devel- 
oped mainly by the colonists themselves, who, as fishermen, mei- 
chants, farmers and planters, individually operated such vessels 
as their business required, or as their instinct for foreign ven- 
tures prompted Conducted in this individual and unorganized 
manner, the oversea trade of the colonies grew slowly, but more 
or less steadily, until the establishment of the National Govern- 
ment under the Constitution made possible the rapid expansion 
of the maritime activities of America The increasing trade of 
the people of the United States brought about both a technical 
improvement in shipping and a higher degree of oiganization in 
the service of ocean transportation 

The first result of the growth of the foreign trade of the United 
States during the latter part of the eighteenth century and the 
early years of the nineteenth was to develop the great merchant 
trader, such as Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, and Elias Has- 
ket Derby, of Salem, Mass Giraid was active in commerce from 
1780 to 1812, and lived until 1831, Derby died in 1799 The 
manner of carrying on ocean commerce in Derby’s tune is well 
described by W L Marvin in his book on The Awencon Mer- 
ohmi Mwrvne, in the following passage (p 198) 

Those old Salem merohantB were shipowners, and something more 
They did not, as a rule, carry freight for others When Mi Derby or 
Mr Gray or Mr Peabody built a ship he calculated to use it in his own 
mercantile ventures He would furnish it with an outward freight, and 
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the sale of this procured a homeward cargo, which the merchant would 
dispose of fiom his own warehouses Mr Derby owned about forty 
vessels, and the largest of them made forty-flve voyages for him to 
India and China Most of his enterprises were very successful 

The ships operated by Derby and the other merchant traders 
of his day were small sailing vessels of 300 tons and less Such 
vessels could readily be built and fitted out with crew and cargo 
by an individual with but a small amount of capital, who would 
have been unable to own and operate a number of vessels and to 
engage in the carrying service as distinct from the business of a 
trader Traders who had insufficient capital to provide them- 
selves with vessels mdividually, purchased ships cooperatively, 
and they, too, operated them primarily m connection with their 
own trading ventures Sometimes the owner of a “supercargo” 
would go with the vessel to conduct the trading at the end of the 
voyage in far-away porta , often, too, the eaptam of the vessel was 
a skilled trader as well as a navigator, and sometimes he as well 
as the vessel’s crew weie permitted to share in the profits of the 
voyage Some vessels were similarly owned and operated by pro- 
ducers, such as the tobacco planters of Virginia 

mSBl OS’ COMMON CABBIKRB 

The transition from private earners owned singly or coopera- 
tively by merchants and producers to public or “common” ear- 
ners was gradual Some of the merchant-shippers had frequently 
transported cargoes for others in addition to their own wares, 
and they had carried the mails and small numbers of passengers 
The practice of hiring or chartering ocean vessels from their 
owners also became more common as the demand for public car- 
riers grew ^ The War of 1812, however, marked the real turning 
pomt in the transition The merchant carrier lost ground rap- 
idly during the trade expansion which followed the restoration 
of peace m Europe and America * 

The two types of public ocean carriers that emerged were the 
chartered or “tramp” vessel and the ocean liner The tramps 
depend in part upon their owners direct and in part upon ship 

1 J B Smith, The Ooean Oamer (1908), p 84 

&E B Johnson and Collaborators, Hwtory of Dotnestw and Foreign 
Oommeroe of the Umted States (1916), II, p 118 
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brokers to supply them with cargoes They operate upon the basis 
of charter contracts or “parties” which cover either a given 
voyage or a stated period of time Some vessels aie owned by 
individual shipowners , some by the captains who operate them , 
some by partnerships , and others by companies In the past the 
partnership type of ownership, in which a vessel was divided into 
shares ranging from one eighth to one sixty-fourth of its value, 
was of great importance The piactice of dividing vessels into 
eighths was especially common in Great Britain from 1840 to 
1850, and the British sixty-fourths became of importance during 
the years 1850 to 1880 ® At present, ownership by companies, some 
of which are small concerns while others own many tramp sailing 
vessels or steamers, is of principal importance, both because of 
the limited liability which the stockholders of a corporation 
legally enjoy and because a modern tramp steamer is larger and 
the capital needed to construct it is much greater than in the 
old sailing vessel days 

As the foreign trade of the Umted States and the passenger 
traffic between Europe and America became laige and of fairly 
constant volume, ocean transportation came to be a business 
increasingly distinct from the business of the mei chant or trader, 
and lines of sailing vessels were put into service by numerous 
companies whose sole business was the ownership and operation 
of ships as common carriers 

Efforts to establish ocean lines were made before the Revolu- 
tionary War, but the vessels advertised did not perform a regu- 
lar line service According to Marvin, the first hne of sailing 
vessds in the American trade was the Black Ball Line, which 
began runnmg between New York and Liverpool in 1816 He 
states that “in 1822 a second line to Liverpool was founded, in 
the next year a third hne to Hull ” The ships of these “packet” 
lines, as they were called, were larger than the ordinary mei- 
chant vessel of their time , they had regular sailing dates , they 
carried the mails, the cargoes of highest value and the steerage 
and cabm passenger traffic These early packet ships were stanch 
vessels, constructed for safety and economy rather than speed 
The demand fbr speed came later, and was met by the lines of 
clipper sading vessels and by the steamship hues 

»A W torksldy, Bntiah Sluppmg (1814), pp 166 170 
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The hues of sailing “packets” and chppers were gradually 
superseded after 1850 by the steamship lines For the United 
States this meant a decline in the tonnage of registered ship 
ping , for Great Britain it meant a rapid expansion of her mer 
chant marine , for the ocean transportation service generally it 
■was the beginning of a rapid development The first effect of 
steam Avas to increase the speed and regularity of ocean trans- 
portation, and thus to cause a rapid gro-wth in the traffic for 
which lines of vessels — as contrasted with the chartered ship 
without a fixed route and a definite schedule — are best adapted, 
VIZ , passengers, mail and express, package freight or general 
cargo, and perishable commodities 

SOHO PRESENT STEAHSHIP LINES AND COMBINATIONS 

Since 1850, the small steamship company operating four or 
five small vessels over a single route has gro'wn to be a company 
or combination of companies, owning scores of ships, with an 
aggregate tonnage of from 100,000 to more than 1,000,000 tons 
gross, and engaged in traffic over numerous ocean routes Men 
who manage ships hke those who control other mdustnes are 
ambitious to convert small enterprises mto larger ones More- 
over, a large-scale business is usually, though not al-ways, more 
profitable per unit of service or of product If, however, com- 
petition becomes excessive, as is the tendency among rival ocean 
carriers, it may destroy profits As ocean steamship companies 
became large, their competition was increasingly severe, and 
they sought to control their iivalries by associated action through 
traffic agreements or more fully by the amalgamation or con- 
solidation of competing companies Carriers by sea as well as 
by rail have sought and stiU seek to substitute associated effort 
and larger corporate unity for the unorganized struggle of com- 
petitive enterprises 

In each of the principal maritime countries, other than the 
United States, the mam steamship hues have been brought to- 
gether under the control of large consolidations In Germany, 
the overseas shipping has long been owned and operated mainly 
by two companies, the Hamburg-Amencan and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, and their subsidiaries, and as is explamed below 
these two large companies m 1930 entered into on agreement 
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(modified m 1933) providing a large measure of cooperative 
management of services and traffic Great Britain, having by 
far the largest marme of any country, has many large shipping 
companies, and these large companies have gone far in develop- 
ing combinations and groups 

The Peninsular and Oriental and its subsidiaries, with a total 
gross register tonnage of about 2,500,000, is one of the world’s 
largest shipping oombmations Othei large British companies are 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the Cunard White 
Star Company, the Fumess-Withy Company, the ^7■^^ar Tn ftT^^ 
the Alfred Holt, and the Canadian Pacific Lines The last named 
company is exceptional m that its strong steamship lines on 
the North Atlantic and the North Pacific are additions to its 
transcontinental railroad service 

The evolution of large scale shipping under the British flag 
IS well illustrated by the Royal Mail Chartered in 1839, the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company developed services to Africa, 
South America and elsewhere and became a typical carrier of 
British commerce to many parts of the world When the World 
War began, the Royal Mail was operating a fleet of 62 vessels, 
having a gross tonnage of 806,000 tons, and had a oontrollmg 
or large financial interest in numerous other companies, the 
largest of which were the Lamport and Holt Line, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, Elder, Dempster and Company and 
the Union Castle Line, ■fce paient, subsidiary and affiliated 
compames having about 330 vessels with a gross tonnage of 
1,618,000 After the War, the Royal Mail contmued its policy of 
expansion by purchasing a share controlling interest m several 
large compames The largest of the companies was so acqmred 
in 1927 when the White Star Line and its subsidiaries were 
purchased from the International Mercantile Marine Company 
The White Star Lme through the Ocean Steam Navigation 
Company, in 1982, owned vessels having a gross tonnage of 
382,478 and through subsidiaries controlled 268,180 tons gross, a 
total of 642,668 tons Unfortunately for the Royal Mail, its rapid 
expansion during the decade preceding the prolonged business 
depression that started near the end of 1929 caused the company 
to be in a vulnerable financial condition There was a corporate 
and financial readjustment of its affairs in August, 1932, and 
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m 1983, the Royal Mail sold the White Star Line to the Ounatd 
Company The extended period of reduced traffic has made the 
financial future of the Royal Mail rather uncertam, as is true of 
other shipping companies and business enterprises not only in 
Great Britain but elsewhere On the whole, howeTer, the busi- 
ness depression has made combmations in shipping more neces- 
sary and has tended to further rather than to retard the 
movement This is evidenced by the merger of the Ounard and 
White Star Lines, which was required by the British Govern- 
ment as a condition of the liberal aid given by the government 
to the Oimard Company in 1934 
In the French merchant marme, three large companies have 
acquired strong positions In part they divide their fields of 
operation territorially, and in part they pool services, and they 
have agreements with smaller companies Moreover, the three 
principal small companies have interlockmg directorates The 
directorates of these companies also have members in common 
with the directorates of the three large organizations Compe- 
tition among French shippmg companies is thus kept well under 
control The largest of the three big companies, the French 
Line, Compagnie G6n6rale Transatlantique, operates across the 
North Atlantic, to the Pacific ports of North and South America 
and to the ports of Morocco, Algeria and Turns The Messagenes 
Maritimes, and its afBliate, the National Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, have services to the Par East, Austraha and Madagascar, 
and to the Baltic ports The Chargeurs R6unms operates to 
South America, Africa and Indo-China, the traffic with Indo- 
China bemg pooled with the Messagenes Maritimes Prance gives 
liberal government support to its marine and exercises control 
over the companies aided The French Line has received largest 
aid and as a condition of this aid the government holds a ma- 
jority of the company’s capital stock and names a majority of 
the company’s board of directors 

The histoiy of the two all-important German steamship Imes, 
the Hamburg-American and the North German Lloyd, affords 
an excellent illustration of the evolution of large scale shipping 
operation and of the coordination of the management of large 
companies to regulate competition m services and charges. Both 
companies have had a long and typical history, and their present 
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relations mtli each othei and with the government exemplify 
current tendencies in shipping policy 

Starting business with a few sailing vessels in 1847, the Ham- 
burg- American Packet Company giew with the expansion of 
the foreign commerce of Germany, extending its services to new 
routes, adding steamers to its fleet and acquiring ownership of 
other steamship companies, until, in 1914 at the outbreak of 
the World War, the Hamburg-American Line owned 430 ves- 
sels, large and small, with a gross tonnage of 1,360,000 One 
half of these vessels, totaling 1,168,000 tons gross, were operated 
in over 70 services in the overseas trades The services of this 
and its contemporary steamship combinations were hke that of 
a great railroad system with trunk lines and branch lines or 
feeders The company operated on routes from Hamburg to 
Mexico and Cuba , to Japan, China, Smgapore, Penang and Ma- 
nila , to India , to Brazil , to the River Plate , around Cape Horn 
to the western seaboards of South and North America , to the 
Persian Gulf, and to many ports on the west coast of Africa 
Its many North Atlantic services were from Hamburg to Hali- 
fax, St Johns, Montreal, Boston, New York, Baltimore, Newport 
News, and Norfolk, Savannah, New Orleans and Galveston It 
also operated out of New York to many destinations — ^to Brazil, 
the West coast of Africa, Genoa and Naples, Cuba, Haiti, Colom- 
bia, Panama, and to Oriental ports From these trunk hue routes 
were branch line services too numerous to mention The total 
number of ports served were about 300 and were located in all 
parts of the world 

The strength of the Hamburg-Amencan Line and of the Ger- 
man merchant marine in general is evidenced by their develop- 
ment since the World War Aided by government loans and with 
assurance of government support the reorganized Hamburg- 
Amencan Lme has been able to resume services to practically 
aU sections of the globe either with its own vessels or by means 
of connections with other German and with foreign steamship 
lines In 1926, it annexed by merger the German-Austrahan 
Steamship Company and the Kosmos Steamship Company, both 
important acquisitions In 1929 the German Government awarded 
the Hamburg-Amencan Line $42,000,000 for property that had 
beeh confiscated during the War At the beginning of 1934 the 
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Hamburg-Amenean Company had 162 sea-going vessels, and 
tugs and other small vessels to the number of 221, the total ton 
nage of all vessels being 954,346 tons gross register * 

The North German Lloyd has had a history similar to that of 
the Hamburg-Amenean Chartered in 1857 the company grew 
rapidly and became especially strong in the passenger service as 
its competitor, the Hamburg-Amenean, became in the freight 
traffic When the World War began, the North German Lloyd 
and its controlled lines had a total deep-sea tonnage of about 
825,800 tons gross , and like the Hamburg-Amenean Line it has 
had a rapid post war recovery In 1925, the Roland Line, the 
Hamburg-Bremen Africa Line and the Horn Steamship Naviga 
tion Company were merged with tlie North German Lloyd, m 
1930 the Neptune Company with its 75 vessels was taken over, 
and the following year the Lloyd Company acquired a majority 
of the capital stock of the Hansa Company which had 42 steamers 
and SIX motor vessels with an aggregate gross register tonnage 
of 308,280 At the beginnmg of 1984 the North German Lloyd 
mcluded 99 sea-gomg steamers and motor ships of an aggregate 
701,751 gross register tons, while its own fleets and those of its 
subsidiaries and affiliates totaled 468 vessels of 831,482 tons gross 
register Of this total 404 vessels with a gross register tonnage 
of 771,418 were owned by the North German Lloyd, the remain- 
der by its affiliates Thus the North German Lloyd combination 
was again as large as it was before the World War * 

The most recent, and in some ways the most significant, major 
event in the evolution of combmation in ocean shippmg is the 
agreement entered mto by the Hamburg-Americau and North 
German Lloyd compames m 1930 (modified in August, 1933) 
This agreement provided that each company’s accounts should 
be kept by a common system and that it should be the pobey 
of the companies to pool profits and losses and thus to limit 
competition This agreement seems not to have been considered 
satisfactory by the Nazi Government, and the two companies 
were required to modify the agreement in the summer of 1933 
While the agreement as modified in August, 1933, apparently 

4 Host of the vessel tonnage figures and some other statements of facts 
in this account of shipping combinations are taken from Uocdy’a Mamal 
on Industnals for 1934 
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disoontmiies the pooling of profits and losses, it strengthens and 
extends the pooling of the North Atlantic services and traffic 
of the two companies, and provides for their cooperative man- 
agement January 3, 1934, it was announced that the two com- 
panies had organized the North Atlantic Association Hapag-Lloyd 
to coordinate the North Atlantic services of the two companies 
It was provided that the managmg director of the North At- 
lantic Association should have an office for the first two years 
in Bremen (the home of the North German Lloyd) and for the 
next two years in Hamburg (the home of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can) A Hamburg-Amencan official was made assistant director 
of freight traffic and a Lloyd official assistant director of pas- 
senger traffic There is similar cooperation of the management 
of the traffic affairs of the companies in their New York office 
The announced intention of the two companies is to substitute 
cooperation for competition in their freight and passenger serv- 
ices on other routes than the North Atlantic 

The Merchant Marine policy of the Italian Government under 
the Mussolini regime is especially characteristic of recent tend- 
encies Government aid to shipbuilding and operation was 
hberal after the World War The policy of the government was 
to provide for the territoiial division of Italian shipping com- 
panies among the fields of Italy’s foreign trade The develop- 
ment of this program resulted, in 1931, in the adoption of the 
plan of consolidation whereby the three Italian Imes on the 
Atlantic — ^the Navigazione General Itahano, the Lloyd Sabaudo, 
and the Cosulioh lines — ^were merged mto the Italian Line, and 
the remaimng Italian shipping was organized under three com- 
panies, each havmg its own field of operation The Tirreona has 
the South African Trade Route, the Lloyd Triestmo operates 
to India and the Far Bast, and the Adriatica serves Italian 
commerce with fieets operated to the Adriatic, ^gean and 
Mediterranean ports 

The development of shipping combination in Japan has pro- 
ceeded rapidly In 1931, the two large Japanese steamship com- 
panies, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
entered into a pooling agreement and in the following year they 
took a further step toward consolidation by adopting an agree- 
ment whereby the two companies and a third, the TTmlrm Yusen 
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JEaisha, which is an affiliate of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, have 
a single management The three companies have stopped short 
of consolidating their finances, but a complete merger in the not 
distant future would seem to be the logical outcome of what has 
thus far been done The small steamship companies, January 1, 
1932, formed the Coopeiative Shipping Union of Japan, the pur- 
pose of which IS further to unify operations and lessen compe- 
tition among the members of the Union, each company meanwhile 
mamtaining its own financial autonomy 

Consolidation is less developed in the American Merchant 
Marme than in the shipping of other countries This situation 
IS due to the fact that for three or four decades before the World 
War, there were few ships under the United States flag outside 
of the coastwise trade American shipowners were not able to 
cope with their foreign competitors Moreover, shipping com- 
binations, such as have been formed in Europe, would violate 
the anti-trust laws stiU in force in the United States , indeed it 
was the enactment of the Shipping Act of 1916 that fiist made 
it legally possible for American steamship companies, with the 
approval of the United States Shipping Board, to become mem- 
bers of the “conferences” which were the organizations by 
which rival steamship companies sought to regulate inter-hne 
competition in services and rates The tendency of the Federal 
Courts has been to mterpret the anti trust laws liberally, only 
unreasonable restraint of trade being held to be illegal A 
combination of competing ocean steamship lines under the Amer- 
ican flag would not now be unlawful unless it resulted in an 
unreasonable restraint of trade , but it would seem to be difScult 
for a shipping combmation under a single financial and admims- 
trative control to apportion ports among its several lines, to 
pool competitive traffic and to fix minimum rates for such 
traffic without accomplishing the practical elimination of the 
competition that prevailed among the several companies before 
they were brought VTithm the combmation 
The largest and the most enduring ocean shipping combina- 
tion under American corporate control is that formed by the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, which m 1933 owned 
all the capital stock of five steamship companies (there being 
four operated services) and which also had “an important in- 
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terest m the capital stock”® of another company which owned 
two companies each operating a service The history and ex- 
perience of the International Mercantile Marine Company cover 
more than three decades and are illustrative of the conditions 
affecting American shipping consolidation The president of the 
company from 1921 to the present has been Mr P A S Frank- 
lin, and the stoiy of the origin and composition of the company 
may well he told in his words ® 

The International Meieanhlo Marine Company was created as the 
result of the efCoits of the late Mr Clement A Qnscom, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr Bernard N Baker, of Baltimore Mr Gnseom was presi- 
dent of the American Steamship Company, which was formed in 
Philadelphia in 1870 and opeiated under the name of the American Line 
a regulai service between Philadelphia and Liverpool He was also 
laigely inteiested in the International Navigation Company This com- 
pany had pui chased the feet and good-will of the Bed Star Line, which 
mamtamed services between Philadelphia and Antwerp Mr Bernard N 
Baker was president of the Atlantic Tiansport Company, which main- 
tained a line of freight steamers running between Baltimoie and London 

These gentlemen and their associates weie the only American owners 
and operatois in the tiansatlontic steamship trades that were then in 
existence, and in fact no othei American interests were in that service 
up to the time of the World War except the International Mercantile 
Maiine Company, their successors 

At the time of the fomation of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company and until the outbieak of the World War national interest m 
shipping had not been developed in the United States Mr Gnseom and 
Mr Baker had striven unsuccessfully foi years to persuade the United 
States to aid them in developing their activities exclusively under the 
Amencan flag, but the Amencan people and Congress were indiBereUt 

Under the ciicumstances Messrs Gnseom and Baker believed that it 
would materially strengthen their position if they merged their interests 
and acquired foreign-flag tonnage With this object in view they in- 
duced Messrs J P Morgan & Company to cooperate with them in the 
pm chase of the White Star Lin^ The Leyland Lme, and The Dominion 
Line Steamers The vessels of the White Star Line constituted the finest 
British fleet in the transatlantic trade The Leyland Line was one of 
the finest freight fleets tradmg to North Atlantic and Gulf ports The 
Dominion Line was a combined passenger and freight service trading 
to Canada and North Atlantic ports Through the acqmsition of the 

» Report of the International Mercantile Marine Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1031 

eProm a statement made by Mr Franklin Oct 4, 1021 at a hearing be 
fore the United States Shipping Board 
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White Star Line (the corporate name of 'wlueh is Oceame Steam Navi- 
gation Company), the International Mercantile Marine Company ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the corporation of Shaw, SaviU & Albion, 
Ltd, which also owned and operated a number of first class freight 
steamers In oonjunction with this purchase the mterests of Messrs 
Criscom and Baher were merged in the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, which took over the ownership of these purchased properties 

The companies that were brought under the ownership and 
control of the International Mercantile Marine Company in 1902 
included the American Company (the American Steamship Com- 
pany) , one company (the Atlantic Transport Company) which 
was really two companies, one chartered in Great Britain and 
one chartered in West Virginia, one Belgian company, the So- 
ci6t4 Anonyme de Navigation Belge-Amencaine, whose fleet, 
the Bed Star Line, and good-will had previously been acquired 
by the International Navigation Company — ^incorporated in Great 
Britam, and the three British companies, that owned respec- 
tively the Leyland Line, the Dominion Lme, and the White 
Star Line The last-named hne and its subsidiaries were the 
largest component of the combmation The Oceanic Steam Navi- 
gation Company incorporated in Great Britam is the corporate 
owner of the White Star Lme 

The International Mercantile Marine Company started in 1902 
vnth a combined fleet of 136 vessels having a total gross register 
tonnage of 1,034,884 Only a very small share of the fleet con- 
sisted of American-flag vessels The combination really repre- 
sented the purchase by Americans of the capital stock of several 
foreign steamship companies which continued to operate as they 
had been operating Naturally the British Government and peo- 
ple were alarmed by this transfer to American financial control 
of a large tonnage of British ships, and the British Government 
promptly gave added support to the Ounard Line by loaning 
the company at 2%, per cent interest funds to bxuld two big ex- 
press kaers, the Mauretama and Lusitama, and by granting 
mail subventions sufSoient to pay the interest npon and to 
amortize the loans This action by the government evidenced 
pubhc opposition to transferring a large tonnage of British 
shipping to foreign control The International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company, however, met the situation by obtaining an 
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agreement mth tlie British. Government in 1903 whereby the 
British ships of the company were to continue to receive gov- 
ernment assistance and mail contracts on the same basis as ships 
owned by British subjects, it being provided that the British 
ships of the International Mercantile Marine Company could 
not be tiansf erred to the flags of other nations without the con- 
sent of the Board of Trade 

Without going into detail as to the history of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, it may be stated that while the con- 
stituent companies were generally prosperous up to the business 
depression that began to be felt in 1930, the parent company 
has not been flhancially successful Even the holders of pre- 
ferred stock received but a part of their dividends Its bonded 
indebtedness was, however, brought down from $70,226,000 in 
1914 to $14,595,000 in 1933, and the writing off of the annual 
depreciation of vessels owned has been regularly and apparently 
well provided for The severe and persistent business depression 
has reduced the company’s income from the vessels it operates 
and has caused the suspension of dividends upon the stock in- 
vestments in foreign subsidiary companies Its assets are much 
reduced in value, as are those of other steamship interests, but 
the company’s position m 1933 was less unfavorable than it 
would have been without the financial adjustment that was made 
by the stockholders m June, 1929, when, in place of 498,718 
shares of common and 517,280 shares of preferred stock of a 
par value of $100 were substituted 600,000 shares of no par 
value 

Although the International Mercantile Marine Company has 
not been prosperous except during the World War, and for the 
years 1927 to 1930 inclusive, the total tonnage of its component 
fleets mcreased up to 1915 when the gross tonnage was 1,201,000 
In 1921, the several fleets contamed 105 vessels. — 10 American, 
93 British and two Belgian — Shaving a total gross tonnage of 
1,026,885 At the end of 1923 there were 110 ships with a total 
tonnage of 1,171,055 During the next three years, the seUing 
and scrapping of ships brought the tonnage down somewhat 
These reductions, however, were small as compared with that 
caused by the sale m 1926 of the capital stock of the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company, the owner of the White Star Line, 
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to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company This transaction and 
the disposal of a few other vessels decreased the tonnage of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company from over 1,000,000 
tons gross in 1926 to less than half that amount in 1927 — ^to 
51 ships and 459,604 tons By the end of 1932, this shipping and 
tonnage total had been further reduced to 42 vessels of 394,004 
tons gross The connection of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company with the White Star Line was not altogether 
broken inasmuch as the Marine Company continued to act as 
American agent of its former subsidiary until June 30, 1934, 
the Royal Mail having meanwhile sold the White Star Line to 
the Cunard Company 

In January, 1931, the Roosevelt Steamship Company was 
brought into the International Mercantile Marine combination, 
the purchase price being 25,000 shares of the stock of the Marine 
Company In the following December "in conjunction with the 
Roosevelt Steamship Company, negotiations were concluded for 
the acquisition of an important interest in the capital stock of the 
United States Lines Company which company, formed under the 
laws of the State of Nevada, had taken over the steamships and 
other property previously owned by the United States Lines, Inc , 
comprising the steamships operated as the United States Lmes, 
mcluding the Leviathan, the largest, fastest and fnest steamer 
under the American flag, and also the steamers of the American 
Merchant Line ” ^ The United States Lines Company is ovraed 
jointly by the International Mercantile Marme and the Dollar- 
Dawson interests which have a strong position in American 
shipping interests at the porta of the west coast of the United 
States The tonnage of the United States Lines and the American 
Merchant Lme totaled 177,518 tons gross This alliance of the two 
leading American steamship interests has been helpful The po- 
sition of American shipping in the overseas services has been 
strengthened, and the intercoaatal lines have been able to carry 
their excellent services to a still higher level 

Those who organized and developed the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company brought together companies operating 

The Report of the International Mercantile Marine Company for the 
year ending December 31, 1031 The operation of the Lewathan has been 
found to be unprofitable, and it is not in serrice 
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ships, mostly of foreign registry, m transatlantic services It 
was the hope of the Marme Company’s management that it 
might engage increasingly in the operation of American flag- 
ships, accordingly upon the opening of the Panama Canal, it 
established the Panama Pacific Line and developed a high 
grade passenger and freight service between New York and the 
United States Pacific coast ports, with a call en route at Havana 
This service has been mamtamed and imprc^ed and is now per- 
formed by large, finely appointed electro-drive vessels 
The sale of the White Star Line largely reduced the foieign 
flag tonnage of the International Mercantile Marine Company 
and temporarily strengthened its financial condition In 1924, 
seven of the British flag vessels of the Leyland Line were sold, 
which further reduced the foreign flag tonnage When this sale 
was announced, Mr Prankhn stated that “We plan to dispose 
of the remainder of the Leyland Line fleet and the few other 
foreign ships that we have on our hands just as soon as we can 
possibly do so ’’ During 1934, the International Mercantile 
Marine Company and the Munson Steamship Line were working 
upon a plan involving the sale of a majority of the Munson 
Line’s common stock to the International Mercantile Marine upon 
the consummation of a financial reorganization of the Munson 
Steamship Line The vessels owned by the Munson Line and its 
subsidiaries in 1934 had a total gross register tonnage of 249,280 
These vessels and those charteied comprise a fleet of 80 vessels 
operated in the West Indian and South American service.® The 
attempted merger was not consummated 
The experience of American shipping does not indicate the 
early establishment of extensive combinations under the Amer- 
ican flag m the foreign trade Although probably over-capitalized 
at the beginning, the International Mercantile Marine Company 
has apparently been well managed It has sought during the past 
decade to build up its tonnage under the American flag Its 
investments in foreign subsidiaries (where its r61e has been that 
of a holding company) have, on the whole, yielded smaU returns 
Like many other shipping companies, the International Mercan- 
tile Marine and its subsidiaries are struggbng as best they can 
to live through the lean years of a world-wide business depres- 
8 Moody’a Mamml on Indnatnala, 1934 
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Sion In 1934, the company seemed to be making real head^way 
in bunging under its control a large tonnage of American ves 
sels, but what its ultimate success will be remains to be seen 
There can be little doubt, however, that there will ultimately 
be a grouping or consolidation, based upon territoiy served, or 
upon differentiation in services, that will bring American ocean 
carriers under the control of a linuted number of managements 
It has been the pobcy of the Umted States Shipping Board, in 
disposmg of government owned ships, to sell them to companies 
already operating services and thus to build up existing lines 
instead of adding to the number of competitors Similarly the 
Shipping Board has brought under one management four Lnes 
that were operating vessels for the Shipping Board from the 
gulf ports of the United States to the Orient, to the United 
Kingdom, to French Atlantic ports, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany, and to the Mediterianean Presumably this policy of 
favoring the consolidation of Ameiican ocean cairiers will be 
continued by the United States Government 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OCEAN SERVICES AND TRAFFIC AGENCIES 

Ocean carriers are of two general categories, those that are 
engaged in operating vessels m the overseas services, or foreign 
trade, and those that are engaged in coastwise and intercoastal 
commerce The coastwise and intercoastal trade of the United 
States IS open only to American flag vessels, and vessels enrolled 
for that trade cannot engage in foreign commerce unless they 
change their documentation from enrollment to the more formal 
and detailed one of registiy American vessels registered for the 
foreign trade may also engage in the domestic trade. Preceding 
chapters have described the kinds of vessels used on the ocean, 
on the Great Lakes, and on rivers and canals A descriptive 
account has also been given of ocean routes, canals and terminal 
facilities, and of the facilities employed in performing trans- 
portation services on the lakes, rivers, and canals In tins and 
the following chapter, the seveial services performed by ocean 
and inland waterway carriers will be described, and an intro- 
ductory, general account will be given of the several agencies 
and instrumentalities that assist the carriers in obtaining traffic 
and in carrying on their activities The several agencies wiU 
be discussed in detail in later chapters 

Vessels are like houses in that vessels may be used by their 
owners, or the owners may lease or “charter” the vessels to 
others for use Likewise an owner may lease a house furnished 
or a vessel equipped for use, moreover the owner of a house 
or a building may, in leasing property, provide the tenant or 
tenants with a complete service , and an owner may operate the 
vessel that he places at the service of the lessee or charterer who 
receives from the owners a complete transportation service 
Houses and vessels may be leased for a single occasion or service 
or foi a fixed period of time that may be short or long, as the 
lessee may desire 
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The owners or charterers o£ vessels use them in one or another 
of three kinds of service (a) the chartered, or, as it is popularly 
called, the tramp service, (6) the service performed by vessels 
operated in regular lines between definite termini and usually 
on fixed schedules of sailings, and (e) the service of transporting 
the commodity or goods produced or distributed by the com- 
pany or industry that uses its own vessels Each of these serv- 
ices — ^the chartered, the line, and the industrial carrier services — 
has several species, the characteristics of which will be more 
fully presented in discussing the several phases of the business 
of transportation by water Vessels may pass from one to an- 
other class of service, but the three general types are distinct, 
and it will add significance to the more detailed discussion 
that IS to follow to have clearly in mmd each class of service 
and what is included therein 

OHABTEBED OR TRAMP SERVICES 

The chartered service is distinctive in that it is not limited 
to fixed routes Tramp vessels, as they are called, may be char- 
tered to transport cargoes of any kind not requinng vessels of 
special design over any route and to any destination not pro- 
hibited by physical conditions or legal restrictions They are 
usually chartered to carry shipload lots of commodities, such as 
coal, ore, mtrates, grain, lumber, sugai, buildmg materials, steel, 
chalk, etc, but they may also be placed “on the berth” for 
smaller shipments of general cargo The basic document gov- 
erning the transportation service is the charter, many forms of 
which have been adopted both for vessels that are chartered for 
a single defined voyage 8ind for those chartered for a stated pe- 
riod of time The several kinds of charters are defined and dis- 
cussed in Chapter XII which also contains an account of ship 
brokerage 

Large tramp operators usually give much attention to careful 
planning of voyages for fleets of tramps, but the pnmaiy agen- 
cies through which most chartering arrangements are made are 
the many ship brokers located at the principal ocean ports 
everywhere throughout the commercial world Tramp operators 
do not need to provide themselves with permanent port facili- 
ties, nor need they maintain expensive traffic offices and freight 
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soliciting agencies , and they nsually need not condnot extensive 
advertising campaigns 

The vessels engaged m the tramp service are cargo freighters 
bnilt for economy of operation rather than for speed, and for 
carrying maximum quantities of ordinary trafSc of the kinds 
that move in shipload lots rather than high class general mer- 
chandise or commodities requiring vessels of speciahzed design 
Most of them are slow vessels of moderate tonnage Ordinary 
tramp steamers have a tonnage varying from 2,000 to 5,000 and 
sometimes to 10,000 tons gross, a speed varying from 8 to 11 
knots, and a length rarely exceeding 300 to 400 feet Such a vessel 
serves the purpose of most shippers seeking cheap transportation 
for large consignments, and such vessels are not prevented by 
excessive size or draft from picking up and delivering cargo at 
a wide range of ocean ports There are, of course, tramp vessels 
that do not come within the usual lange of speed and tonnage, 
the tendency is to increase their speed somewhat 

IiINE STSItVICBS 

The regular line service is performed by vessels that are oper- 
ated over definite routes between fixed ports and on announced 
schedules Some Imes carry freight exclusively, while others 
carry a varying proportion of freight and passengers They 
carry most of the world’s oversea general cargo, passenger, mail, 
and express trafSc But they also compete with the tramps for 
bulky commodities or heavy traffic of regular volume, and they 
sometimes supplement their regular cargoes by placing a ves- 
sel “on the berth” for part cargoes of commodities, such as 
grain or ease oil, which they may be wilhng to carry at low 
rates to avoid the necessity of carrying ballast The tonnage of 
ocean shipping operated m line services greatly exceeds the 
volume of shipping in the chartered servioes. This has been the 
natural result of the increasing regularity of the flow of inter- 
national trade and the development of shipping facilities to meet 
transportation needs 

The vessels used m the line service range everywhere from 
ordmary freighters, which do not differ from the better types 
of tramps, to large cargo vessels especially built for the line- 
freight service, and to the great passenger-carrying vessels that 
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frequent the North Atlantic route They differ from the tramps 
in that they usually are larger, fastei, and more expensively 
equipped While the tramp service is rendered both by sailing 
vessels and by self-propelled vessels, practically all the line ves- 
sels on the high seas are at present equipped with engines The 
day of the sailing vessel is near its simset , it is hecommg the 
theme of romance 

The numbei of vessels m a line, and the frequency of sailings 
are determmed by the volume of busmess Whether a company 
has the same number of ships m commission at aU times will 
depend upon the seasonal or periodical fluctuations in traffic 
The company operating a freight line sometimes owns vessels 
enough to handle only the business of the periods of lighter 
traffic, and charters such additional ships as may be needed 
from time to time 

The vessels operated in the regular Lne service may be grouped 
as follows 

1 Mail and passenger steamships or “express hners," 
which have but a relatively small cargo space, and carry mainly 
passengers, mail, express goods, and high-class freight 

2 Passenger and cargo steamships or “combination hners,” 
which have a relatively larger cargo space and carry, m addi- 
tion to the passengers, mail, express goods and high class freight, 
bulky freight, such as gram, cotton, iron and steel goods and 
foodstuffs The distinction between these two types of vessels 
IS not always clear, but the two together comprise the world’s 
deep-sea passenger-carrying vessels, and, as compared with other 
vessels on a given route, are known by their speed, size, beauty, 
luxurious equipment and by the regularity VPith which they 
operate on fixed routes and schedules 

3 Fast cargo steamships, or “cargo liners,” are vessels which 
carry cargo exclusively, but nevertheless operate over definite 
routes on fixed schedules They are adapted to the carnage of 
the many different kinds of freight which move over their routes 
m less-than-shipload lots Sucb vessels are frequently constructed 
for the particular trade in which they engage, and mclude 
many of the world’s best-built, fastest, and most efficiently oper- 
ated freighters The speed of cargo liners has increased during 
recent years, as the marine engine has become more efficient, 
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and as the factor of tune has become of more importance in 
trade and distribution 

SBBVIOBS OF INDtfSTBlAL OABBIEBS 

Both tramp and regular line ocean vessels differ from pri- 
vately operated or industrial vessels in that they are operated 
as common carriers Industiial earners are primarily engaged 
in the carnage of freight for the industrial or mercantile con- 
cerns which operate them The difference between them and 
tramps or liners cannot in some cases be easily distinguished, 
because vessels operated as industrial carriers frequently trans- 
port cargoes for others as well as for the companies which oper- 
ate them Even such vessels, however, are primarily engaged in 
a private service, and act as common earners only to fill surplus 
space or to obtain return cargoes Many vessels engaged m this 
seiviee are special types of ships constructed to transport some 
particular commodity, such as coal, ore, lumber, fruit, asphalt, 
or petroleum 

The many tankers operated by each of the several oil com- 
panies are an essential facility The crude petroleum from Mexi- 
can and Texas fields is brought in large tank vessels to refineries 
on the Delaware and on New York Bay These vessels provide 
the transportation by sea that the pipe lines provide by land 
and are a part of the plant by which the product and by-products 
are prepared for and put upon the market The major share of 
the large tonnage that moves down the Great Lakes is the iron 
ore from the mines about Lake Superior which ore is transported 
in the specially designed vessels that are shuttled between ter 
mim with almost clock-hke precision 

The United States Steel Corporation also has a large fleet 
of cargo carriers on the ocean for the transportation of its 
manufactures to the markets of the world The Steel Corpora- 
tion also uses its fleet to carry the freight of other shippers Gen- 
eral cargo may be sought to supplement the lading of heavy 
steel products that occupy but small space in comparison with 
their weight Moreover, when an outbound cargo of steel manu- 
factures has been discharged at destination, it is especially 
desirable that return cargo be obtained in order that the vessel 
may ayoid incurring the expense of a long voyage m ballast 
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Such an mdnstnal earner as the United Fruit Line is also 
a regular common earner line The Pruit Company has its plan 
tations in the "West Indies and Central America, and to get its 
bananas and other fnnt to the markets reached via the Gulf and 
North Atlantic ports of the United States, it requires the regular 
service of vessels especially designed for carrying fruit Such 
vessels can also carry some general cargo and can be provided 
with accommodations for passengers Hence, the fleet of the United 
Fruit Company, while primarily an industrial earner, is also 
a regular common earner line Similarly, a company that oper- 
ates a distinctly common carrier line, such as the Grace Line 
running between New York and the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, may become more than a carrier and may increase the traffic 
handled by establishing trade channels for the buying and selhng 
of commodities and thus acts as a merchant or a commission 
merchant 

OENEBAIj business OBOANIZA.TION 07 STEAMSHIP LINES 

Ocean steamship hues differ from tramps in that they own 
much property in addition to their vessels They frequently own 
water frontage and docks and wharves at the ports served by 
them, warehouses and sheds, tugs, hghters and other harbor 
craft , f reight-handlmg appliances , and they may even provide 
themselves with coaling stations, although they usually depend 
upon outside concerns for their fuel supply The lines that do 
not own the necessary port facilities are obliged to make defi- 
nite arrangements They frequently lease docks and wharves 
on tune contracts 

Lines also differ from tramps m that they reqmre an elab- 
orate business organization Like railroads, they advertise them 
services and establish agencies at many points to develop pas- 
senger traffic , they send out solicitmg agents and have agencies 
to increase their freight business Some lines turn the work of 
development of traffic over to steamship agents, and at times 
the entire operation of a hne is conducted by such concerns 
Steamship agencies in many instances are large concerns, they 
may even undertake the estabbshment of hnes on their own 
account A large New York steamship agency, for example, han- 
dles the American freight busmess, in whole or m part, of a 
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number of steamship lines operating to different parts of the 
world 

Large ocean Ime companies have a business organization as 
complete as that of a large American railroad Such an orgein- 
ization will include the usual corporation officers, a president, 
who IS the chief executive, and several vice-presidents acting 
either as general executives in charge of financial or other cor- 
porate affairs or as the executive heads of specific departments 
There is a secretary m charge of corporate correspondence, and 
security transfers and other corporate matters are assigned to 
him The general solicitor has chaige of the law department, 
the treasurer of the treasury department, the comptroller or 
general auditor of the accounting department, the purohasmg 
agent or supervising purchasing agent of the purchasing de- 
partment Any of these departments may, however, be supervised 
directly by a vice-president There may also be a separate in- 
surance department 

Traffic work, such as the development of traffic, quoting of 
freight rates and fares, and the issue and distribution of tariffs 
and tickets, is handled by the traffic department Ordinarily 
it IS supervised by a traffic manager, and if the line transports 
both freight and passengers theie will be two of those traffic 
managers, one in charge of the freight and the other in charge 
of the passenger department More detailed accounts of these 
traffic departments are given in Chapters X and XIV 

The operating department is the largest department in the 
business organization of a steamship Ime Its varied duties are 
performed by subdepartments each having charge of important 
activities The wharf department, which has charge of the receipt 
of cai^o from shippers or their agents, the loadmg of cargo into 
vessels, the disohargmg of cargoes from vessels, the delivery of 
cargoes to consignees and the handling and care of cargo on 
wharves or piers, is discussed in Chapter XV The marine de- 
partment has charge of the employment of officers and deck 
crews, the study of ship performance, the sending of orders 
to vessels, the arrangement of vessel inspections, the safeguard- 
mg of vessels as to their seaworthiness, providing for fuel bunk- 
ering and ships stores, the exammation and approval of repair 
bills and the supervision of repairs, the preparation of the 
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crew list and shipping articles and other operating functions 
discussed more fully in Chapter XV At sea the marine depart 
ment includes the non-engineering personnel aboard ship the 
master and deck ofScers, cadets, wireless operators and seamen 
who together constitute the so-called deck department and also 
the pursers, surgeons and their assistants 
The engineer department passes upon extensive repairs of ma 
rme engines and supervises them as they progress either m 
subsidiary or outside shops, approves requisitions, makes or ap- 
proves appointments of the chief engmeers and assistant en- 
gineers aboard vessels, examines marine engines and arranges 
for inspections, arranges for the emplosrment of engine-room 
crews, and generally supervises the performance and mainte- 
nance of the engines in port and at sea Voyage reports and ab- 
stracts of various kinds are received from the engineers of each 
vessel Afloat, the personnel of the department includes the 
steamship company’s chief engineers, assistant engineers, en- 
gine-room forces and unlicensed deck engineers 

The victualing or steward department, which is highly im- 
portant in the passenger service, is also a subdivision of the 
operatmg department, and the operating department may in- 
clude a construction department and a chartering department 
The operatmg department as a whole, m the case of large lines, 
IS usually eoordmated and supervised by a manager of opera- 
tions Under this arrangement, the general wharf superintendent, 
marine superintendent, supermtendent engineer or port engineer, 
victualing superintendent or port steward and the heads of such 
other subdivisions of the operatmg department as are mam- 
tamed by some ocean steamship lines report directly to the man- 
ager of operations The operatmg department as a whole is 
discussed more fully m Chapter XV 
Effective business organizations or arrangements at a steam- 
ship company’s mam port and at outports and mterior cities 
withm the United States are obviously essential to its successful 
management, but experience has lepeatedly shown that a Ime 
must also have effective representation abroad Traffic and oper- 
ating functions that arise at the more important foreign ports 
which the line serves cannot be left entirely to the ship ’s officers 
Every hne, therefore, is represented abroad either by general or 
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speeiflo foreign steamship agencies or by branch offices -which it 
itself establishes It is important at foreign ports to expedite 
the turn-around of the vessel, to examine requests for supphes 
and fuel, make surveys, adjust legal difficulties, check up on the 
efficiency of the ship’s personnel and fill vacancies in the crew, 
obtain and handle return cargoes, make effective wharf arrange- 
ments and perform many of the same traffic and operating du- 
ties that are performed at home poits 

AUXlLUBY OOEAN TRAPMO AGENCIES 

In addition to their own traffic departments, companies en- 
gaged in ocean transportation coastwise or overseas have the as- 
sistance and cooperation of companies that carry on foreign 
trade or domestic commerce and of commercial organizations 
and maritime associations and exchanges by means of which busi- 
ness men ha-ving like interests cooperate to facilitate and pro- 
mote both national and international trade As has been stated, 
the ship broker serves both the shipper who seeks transportation 
for bulk cargo of vessel-load quantity and also the ship-owner 
who has vessels that he desires to have put into service The 
freight forwarder also aids both shippers and earners 

The large producei and shipper may have his own traffic de- 
partment headed by a traffic manager who makes arrangements 
with carriers foi the transportation of products to market and 
for bringing from a distance the supplies and materials required 
in production The great majority of producers and shippers do 
not have industries large enough to warrant their having their 
own traffic departments They are served by the freight for- 
warder at the seaports who secures transportation for the goods 
of the many shippers he serves, and who attends to all the de- 
tails of shipment, billing and insurance of the freight assigned 
to him He serves both the shippers of outbound freight and 
those interested in inbound goods The freight forwarder is 
in close telephonic communication with vessel operators seeking 
cargo, and he may arrange with a steamship line to take ship- 
ments at regular rates or he may be able to get competing 
companies to bid against each other for freight, if the amount 
of the shipment is large The freight forwarder may also arrange 
for the transportation of his shipment as "berth cargo,” it 
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being the practice both of the operators of regular freight lines 
and of operators of tramp vessels to put a ship “on the berth” 
for the purpose of selling space, more often for supplemental 
cargo, but sometimes, in the case of chartered vessels, for cargo 
to comprise the entire lading of a vessel When business is 
active and cargoes are readily obtained an mdividual or a regu- 
lar brokerage house may speculate by chartering a vessel and 
putting it on the berth with the expectation of seourmg cargo 
that will bring m profitable freight receipts The operators of 
vessels in Ime service seek berth cargo eagerly when traffic is 
light, and there is difficulty in securing sufficient freight for the 
ships operated 

Boards of trade, maritime exchanges and other similar organ- 
izations of business men are of great assistance to carriers en- 
gaged in overseas and coastwise transportation At numeious 
American ports, and the same is true of ports in other countries, 
maritime exchanges or similar organizations have been organ 
ized by shippers and carriers interested m ocean commeice Such 
an organization seeks to promote generally the commerce of its 
port and it performs, or may perform, several specific functions, 
such as the collection of shipping statistics, keepmg records of 
the entry and clearance of vessels, establishing a reporting sta- 
tion with a wireless service, collecting and publishing current 
shipping news, keepmg charter books or a record of charter 
parties, standardizing charter party provisions, arbitrating ship- 
ping disputes and establishmg for the port local rules govermng 
vessel demurrage, loading and discharging of freight, and the 
receipt and dehvery of special kinds of freight 

While activities of the kmd just enumerated are the special 
functions of maritime exchanges, they may be exercised by a 
board of trade, a chambei of commerce or a commeicial exchange 
In the supervision and development of commerce, and thus in 
the creation of traffic, the commercial and the gram or produce 
exchanges render a service especially helpful to ocean earners 
Such exchanges include in their membership produce and grain 
traders and shippers and also ship brokers, freight forwarders, 
steamship agents, and insurance brokers Upon the floor of these 
exchanges, grain charter rates are quoted, vessels may be char- 
tered, vessel space for berth cargo may be engaged and marine 
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msTirance may be secured la a word, the exchange, as its name 
implies, IS the meeting place of the shipper, the carrier or the 
vessel owner, and those agents who serve both of them Such 
an exchange may be designated the bourse, although that name 
IS moie exactly applied to the building or place in a large port 
or commercial city where men engaged in many kinds of busi- 
ness regularly assemble in groups, each group being composed 
oE those interested m a particular kind of production or trade 

HVOI4DTION IN OOEAN SERVICES SUMMABIZED 

The evolution of the ocean transportation services during the 
past century, as presented m this and the preceding chapter, 
may be summarized with reference to American trade as follows 
Durmg the early decades of the last century, the volume of for- 
eign trade became large enough to cause individuals, and com- 
panies who were not merchants or traders, to engage largely 
in the carrying trade The ocean transportation service became 
a distinct business Two kmds of common carriers then came to 
be diiferentiated on the ocean Imes and chartered vessels, or 
tramps The introduction of steam followed, and the traffic han- 
dled by line vessels was able to expand with great rapidity 
In course of time, approximately by 1870, the technical improve- 
ment of the maiine engine and the growth in the size of ocean 
vessels so reduced the cost of moving bulky traffic by steam 
power as to make the tramp steamer an economical carrier of 
cargo freight Charter traffic could be handled both by steamers 
and sailing vessels , it increased rapidly in volume, and has for 
the most part passed from the sailing vessel to the steamer With 
the development of production for a world-wide market, it be- 
came profitable for mdustnal concerns, having bulk freight to 
transport, to provide themselves with an ocean service while 
they also acted as common earners for the public to secure traffic 
to fill surplus vessel space and to obtain return cargoes to reduce 
operating coats Lastly, with the growth in volume and regu- 
larity of commerce, Ime steamers have taken over a large share 
of the traffic that was formerly handled by chartered vessels 
This has been made possible, not only by the growing volume 
and regularity of mternational exchanges, but also by the ability 
of the bne steamers to take freight at lower rates than were 
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formerly possible, and by the increasing value of doing business 
rapidly Electric communication between all parts of the world 
and improved international banking facilities are causing inter- 
national trade to be handled more and more expeditiously Time 
IS money to an increasing extent even in the bulky traffic of 
ocean commerce 
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CHAPTER IX 


SERVICES AND ACENOIES OF TRANSPORTATION ON RIVERS, 
CANALS, AND THE GREAT LAKES 

Inland water transportation service differs considerably from 
the services of the railroads and ocean carriers The railroads 
and ocean shipping companies carry mail, express, freight and 
passengers, while the companies operating upon the rivers, lah:es 
and canals are concerned almost entirely with the carriage of 
freight Mail, express matter, and merchandise generally re- 
quire more rapid movement than is possible upon inland water- 
ways and comparatively few passengers patronize them because 
of the superior service available on the railroads and highways 
Another obvious difference arises from the character of the 
freight traffic movuig by water in inland commerce Until re- 
leently the water-boine tonnage in inland commerce included 
very few manufactured articles As shown in Chapter VI, prod- 
ucts of the mines and forests predominate to the virtual exclu- 
sion of package freight of highei value and classification The 
levival of interest in nver development and the recent inaugura- 
tion of additional services on the Mississippi and tributaries 
have somewhat altered the situation, but the preponderance of 
bulk freight continues to distinguish carnage by water in 
domestic commerce upon the rivers. Great Lakes and canals 
Considerably more merchandise freight and passenger traffic is 
carried on the Great Lakes than upon inland rivers, but as a 
percentage of total traffic it corresponds closely to that of the 
rivers 


TTPBS OS' PBElanT SERVICES 

The types of freight services on the inland waterways resem- 
ble those offered by ocean earners despite traffic differences 
Common earners comprise that group of companies offenng 
regularly scheduled services to the public for the transportation 

120 
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of freigM or passengers In domestic commerce, publication of 
tariffs by common earner bnes usually is the rule as contrasted 
With the custom m ocean shipping In order to establish this 
type of service trafSc development must have progressed to such 
an extent that tonnage is regularly offered for carnage between 
major ports , as tonnage increases, the services of the common 
earners are extended to keep pace until eventually regular 
schedules are maintamed between ports of major importance 
The organization of line companies usually involves the creation 
and maintenance of floatmg equipment of a superior nature as 
well as warehouses, wharves, docks and other port facihties , in 
addition it is necessary to mamtain traffic and ofSce forces ashore 
for soliciting freight and administering other non-operating 
activities of the company 

On inland waterways the contract carrier resembles the tramp 
or chartered service of ocean transportation Maintaining no reg- 
ular service and rarely publishing tanffs the contract carrier 
does not offer services to the general shippmg pubhc, preferrmg 
to deal mdmdually with shippers for the carriage of particular 
products as contrasted with the general eaigo service of the com- 
mon carrier Usually less capital is involved m the contract ear- 
ners ’ organizations because neither a large persoimel ashore nor 
extensive port mvestment is required Operating costs are thus 
reduced to a minimum which permits rate levels below those of 
the Ime compames as an offset to the advantages of the regular 
schedules and supenor equipment available to patrons of the 
lines 

The superiority of the line service in ocean shipping is moie 
pronounced than upon rivers, canals and, to some extent, the 
Great Lakes, for the following reasons (1) the speed of inland 
services is frequently limited by physical characteristics of the 
waterway, in this way the advantage maintamed by costly, mod- 
ern liners over the slower tramp vessel is largely nullified , (2) 
there is less opportunity for the hne companies to acquire higher 
grade commodities paying higher rates because such traffic con- 
stitutes a small part of the available mland waterway tonnage , 
(3) the comparatively small investment necessary to establish a 
service upon rivers and canals permits a large number of con- 
tract carriers to participate to the disadvantage of the hnes. 
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(4) the absence of foreign competition, while reacting to the 
advantage of both types, simplifies the operation of the contract 
services to a greater extent 

The increase in the number of private or industrial carriers is 
due to the many large business enterprises represented by the 
steel, oil, automobile, sand, and coal companies Subsidiary 
carriers organized to transport the products of the parent com- 
panies have increased at a rapid rate in recent years , and, be- 
cause domestic operation presents fewer dififtculties and requires 
a smaller outlay of capital, tins type of service exceeds all others 
in importance and almost equals common carriers in number on 
the inland waterways Although concerned pnncipaUy with spe- 
cial products peculiar to the controlling companies, industrial 
hues frequently act as common or contact carriers when there is 
insufScient traffic to assure profitable operation as a purely pri- 
vate earner This is especially true when the movement of owned 
or controlled cargo is largely in one direction The vanous pri- 
vate lines are usually established for one or more of the following 
advantages that may accrue to the operators ^ In some instances 
all of the advantages are realized 

1 Equipment of a specialized nature can be designed to meet 
the particular needs of an industry Many bulk products are 
handled most economically in craft diffenng in constiuction from 
the general cargo vessels and baiges of the common carriers oi 
tramp operators The latter are seldom willing or able to provide 
special eqmpment which is dependent for profitable operation 
upon the tonnage of a single shipper when the shipper is free to 
inaugurate a private service or direct his tonnage to other car- 
riers at any time , the operating limitations of specialized eqmp- 
ment constitute a hazard generally too great for carriers not 
having an assured flow of traffic In ocean commerce the owner 
of specialized equipment is not restricted and may operate over 
all routes of the world and thus avoid some of the dangers of 
speeiahzatiou, 

2 The competitive advantages of a frequent and regular serv- 
ice to many large shippers justify the operation of subsidiary 
transportation companies The operation of private services by 

iSee E B Johnson and Q G, Buehner, Prvmplea of Ooeon Pranaporta- 
tton (1918) 
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water may prove of value in many industries of sufScient size to 
warrant their organization 

8 Because the rates of common and contract carriers are set 
at profit-producing levels, it may be possible for industrial lines 
to perform a similar service for their owners at a saving These 
economies, however, are governed by efficiency in operation and 
more or less oontmuous flow of owned or controlled traffic In 
the event there is an abundance of contract and common carrier 
vessel tonnage, rates may be depiessed to a point at which it 
would be more costly per ton mile to move products by industrial 
line vessds than to ship by other vessels 

Excluding the Great Lakes, there v?ere 485 transportation com- 
panies plying the rivers, canals, lakes and bays of the United 
States in 1930® Of this total, 200 were common carriers, 187 
private carriers and 98 contract earners With few exceptions 
the larger companies were classified as private carriers or as 
common carriers in close affiliation vpith corporations for whose 
benefit they were organized Propelling equipment and barges 
numbered 1,300 and 4,600 respectively and were valued at 
$160,000,000 


TRANSPORTATION SBRVIOBS ON THE OHIO 

Ninety-five per cent of the commerce of the Ohio River System 
is carried by private carriers This is considerably above the 
average for all rivers and decidedly higher than on the Great 
Lakes Of 18 companies operating 1,552 barges and 101 self- 
propeUing units m 1930, all but three were private earners, and 
only one of the three was exclusively a common carrier The pri- 
vate earners operated 1,379 barges and 88 self-propelled units 
Coal, steel, sand, and gravel constitute all but a small part of the 
tonnage of the Ohio and these products are carried in barges of 
the companies producing or marketing them Several of the 
larger coal and steel companies had over 100 barges in service 
and one, the Jones and Laughhn Steel Corporation, operated 
213 barges and eight towboats on the Ohio, Monongahela and 
Mississippi rivers Of the common carriers, the American Barge 
TnTift mamtained regular service from Pittsburgh to New Orleans 


2U S Department of Commerce, Inland Waterway Freight Transpor 
tation Lines, Domestic Commerce Series, No 32, 1930 
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with three to five departures downstream and three upstre^im per 
month Equipment consisted of six towboats and 48 barges de- 
signed to cairy iron, steel, petroleum, cement and similar prod- 
ucts of bulk 

Although packet boats have largely given way to the more 
efficient towboat and baige method, theie remain a few that ply 
the Ohio between Pittsburgh and Cairo For many years there 
has been a steady decline in this once popular method, and it is 
reasonable to believe that the futuie will see the packet boat 
replaced on all inland iivexs by the modem towboat and barge 

SERVICES ON THE MISSISSIPPI THE INLAND WATERWAYS 
CORPORATION 

The Mississippi proper supports several barge lines and scores 
of smaller companies operating from 10 to 30 barges The most 
outstanding service is the government owned and operated In- 
land Waterways Corporation It is the only example in the 
United States pioper of departure from the principle of private 
ownership and operation of an important inland waterway trans- 
portation facility The oiigin of the corporation dates from the 
unprecedented burden placed upon all facilities of transport dui- 
ing the late war By proclamation, the President commandeered 
the railroads in Decembex, 1917 Soon thereafter, the Committee 
on Inland Waterways of Ihe United States Railroad Administrar 
tion made recommendations to the Director General of Railroads 
that resulted in an order by that official taking over all suitable 
floating equipment on the New York State Barge Canal, and the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers In addition, the government 
provided new equipment for use on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, began operation of the Delaware and Raritan Canal and 
made a small appropriation for dredgmg the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal Seventeen millions of dollars were made available for 
the purchase of equipment for operation on the New York Barge 
Canal and the Mississippi 

By the Transportation Act of 1920, the Division of Inland 
Waterways of the Railroad Administration became the Inland 
and Coastwise Waterways Service in the War Department, the 
Secretary of War was authorized to continue in operation such 
facilities for carnage by water as might be under Federal con- 
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trol ® Included under the jimsdietion of the Secretary were serv 
ices on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers and the attitude of 
the Congress toward inland waterways was contained in the 
following instructions * 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, with the object of 
promoting, encouraging, and developing inland waterway transportar 
tion faeihties m connection with the commerce of the United States, 
to investigate the appropriate types of boats suitable for different 
dasses of snoh waterways, to investigate the subject of water terminals, 
both for inland wateiway trafdo and for through traffic by water and 
rail, mcludmg the necessary docks, warehouses, apparatus, eqmpment, 
and appliances in connection therewith, and also railroad spurs and 
dwitehes connecting with such termmals, with a view to devising the 
types most appropriate for different locations, and for the more 
expeditious and economical transfer or mterchange of passengers 
or propel ly between earners by water and carriers by rail, to advise 
with communities, cities, and towns regarding the appiopriate location 
of such terminals, and to cooperate with them in the prepaiation of 
plans for suitable terminal facihties, to mvestigate the existing status 
of water transportaion upon the different inland wateiways of the 
country, with a view to determining whether such waterways are being 
utilized to the extent of their capacity, and to what extent they are meet- 
ing the demands of traffic, and whether the watei carriers utilizing such 
railways are interchanging trafSc with the railroads, and to investigate 
any other matter that may tend to promote and encourage inland water 
transportation 

Operatiou of the lines and equipment remaining from wartime 
activity of the government continued under the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service of the War Department until the 
passage, on June 2, 1924, of an Act creating the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation (Federal Barge Lme), with the Secretary of 
War as president ex officio, the administrative duties were to be 
delegated to officials chosen by the Secretary ® In creating the 
corporation, the intent was to make provision for government 
operation of the service until it could be demonstrated to be an 
attractive investment for private capital In 1928, the scope of 
activity of the Corporation was extended to include opeiation of 

s The Act of 1920 restored the railroads and other waterway equipment 
to private owners 

4 Act to Begulate Commerce, as amended. Sec 500 

6 “An Act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation and for other 
purposes,” 43 U S 360 
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the Barge Inne on the upper Mississippi and tributaries, exclud- 
ing the Ohio Authoiity for the extension appears in the Denison 
Act, approved May 29, 1928, amending the Act of 1924 Other 
provisions of importance increased the capital stock of the cor- 
poration from five to fifteen millions, outlined the policy of the 
Congress and gave detailed instructions to the Secretary of War 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Section 2 of the Act of 1924 -was amended to authorize exten- 
sion of the service, as soon as proper improvements were made, 
to the Mississippi above St Louis and to tributaries, excluding 
the Ohio, which, in the opinion of the Secretary of War offered 
an opportunity for successful operation It was declared to be 
the policy of Congress to continue the operation of the Corpora- 
tion until (1) adequate terminals and channels shall have been 
completed in the rivers where the Corporation operates , (2) joint 
tariffs with rail carrieis sufficient to make generally available the 
principles of joint rail and water transportation have been pub- 
lished and filed under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act as amended, (3) private persons or companies engage oi 
evince a willingness to engage in common carrier service on such 
livers When these requirements have been met, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to dispose of the facilities by sale or lease, 
provided the purchasers or lessees are in no way connected with 
a carrier by rail , also, assurance must be given that the facilities 
are to be operated in the common carrier service “in a mannei 
substantially similar to the service rendered by the corpora- 
tion ” For purposes of sale or lease, the Mississippi and War- 
rior facilities shall be considered as separate units of a value to 
be determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, final 
approval of the disposal of either unit is to be given by the Presi- 
dent The same section permits any person, firm, or corporation 
engaged, or about to engage in conducting a common carrier 
service upon the Warrior River, or the Mississippi River, or any 
tributaries thereof, to apply for and obtain a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission m accordance with the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act * When a certificate has been issued, the Commission 
IS directed to order “aU connecting common carriers and their 
a Section 1 
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eonneotions to 30m -with sucli water earner in through routes and 
joint rates — as provided in the Interstate Commerce Act ” The 
Oomnussion is further directed to fix mmimum differentials be- 
tween all rail rates and such joint rates and to establish equitable 
division of joint rates in the event the carriers are unable to 
agree upon such division 

Because of the dependence of a common cairiei service, such 
as that offered by Inland Waterways Corporation, upon the inter- 
change of traffic with the railroads, through routes and joint 
rates have been moat important Tonnage originating at river 
terminals is insufficient to support extensive operations The cor- 
poration has endeavored to bring about rail connections wherever 
possible as well as to establish through routes, joint rates, and 
equitable divisions of such rates with the railroads From the 
period of government operation to the present time, a constant 
effort has been made by the management of the Barge Line to 
extend the application of joint rates to all connecting lailroads 
where such extension appeared to be desirable, and to include 
an increasing number of commodities Considerable difficulty has 
been encountered in arriving at a formula for the division of the 
rates The Denison Act provided that the Commission should 
“require the interested carriers to enter into negotiations for the 
purpose of establishing equitable divisions of the aforesaid joint 
differential rates within thirty days after such joint rates are 
estabhshed ” In numerous mstances these negotiations have been 
unsuccessful and it became necessary for the Commission to pre- 
seiibe, m Ex Parte 96,® a general rule to be followed in the 
establishment and division of rail-barge, barge-rail and rail- 
barge-rail routes and rates 

As a gtudmg principle, the Commission states that such routes 
and rates by the Barge Lme and connecting railroads should be 
demonstrated to be reasonably economical and not too circuitous ° 

As circmty moreases, the value of ooordmating the water and 
laol services decreases until a point is reached beyond which 
through carnage by rail is a more efficient use of existmg trans- 
portation facilities That section of the Denison Act which gave 

1 Section 15 
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autlionty to the Oomnussion to establish joint routes and joint 
rates -without a hearing was declared by the railroads to be in 
■nolation of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution and a dele- 
gation of legislative authority In a decision of March 5, 1934, 
upholding the constitutionahty of the Act, the Supreme Court 
stated, in effect, that the railroads are entitled to formal hearings 
upon such orders before they become effective Thus, the rail 
carriers, while technically losing the suit (ICO et al v 111 
Cent Rwy et al ) established their right to disprove the wisdom 
of rate and route orders in hearings before the occurrence of the 
damage which they believe would result from compliance With 
the orders Other decisions of the Commission under the Denison 
Act granted certificates of pubho convenience and necessity to 
the American Barge Line and the Mississippi VaUey Barge Line 
These two companies are the only additional large common ear- 
ners operating on the Mississippi and tributaries It is now pos- 
sible for shippers to take advantage of through routes via almost 
all important liver ports, and joint rates apply to all commodi- 
ties suitable for barge transportation 

OPE®ATIONa OP THE INLAND -WATEaWATS OOBPOBAOUON 

The Inland Waterways Corporation provides the most exten- 
sive common earner service available on the inland rivers of the 
United States It consists of operations on the Lower Mississippi, 
the Upper Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Warrior rivers The 
first IS the longest and most important from the point of view of 
investment and traffic handled It includes the Lower Mississippi 
between New Orleans and St Louis, a distance by river of 1,164 
miles The section of the river from the latter city to St Paul and 
Minneapolis, 686 miles, constitutes the Upper Division The War- 
rior Division is the shortest, but is second in volume of tonnage 
This division reaches Birmingport, Alabama, from New Orleans 
by making use of Borgne Lake and Canal, Mississippi Sound, 
Mobile Bay and the Mobile, Tombigbee and Warrior rivers^ 

10 xhe Chief of Engineers certified that the 6 foot (fiiaimel to Eaneas 
City would be completed by Maicb 1, 1034 and the Secietary of War 
directed the Inland Waterwaya Corporation to make a survey of the route 

11 Connection -with the Southern Eailway is made by the Wainor River 
lerminal Co, owned by the Inland Waterways Coiporation, and operating 
between Ensley and Birmingport, a distance of miles 
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Operation on the Missouri River Division from St Louis to 
Kansas City was begun in 1935 
In the development of equipment suitable for use on inland 
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Upper 

Lower 

Warrior 

Total 

Towboats 

S 

16 

4 

24 

Tugboats 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Self propelled barges 

0 

3 

1 

4 

Cargo barges 

S4 

160 

62 

260 

Miscellaneous 

e 

39 

7 

52 

Total 

06 

208 

04 

338 


waterways the Barge Line has been able to make progress by 
virtue of ample funds and the efforts of government experts 
Barges and towboats modem in design and performance hiave 
been constructed by the government as evidence of the attention 
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Year 

Upper Mis 
sissippi 
Division 

Lower Mis 

SlSBlppi 

Division 

Warrior 

Division 

Total 

1924 

■■■ 

849,603 

910,766 

222,346 

1,071,848 

1925 


231,464 

1,142,219 

1926 


1,044,049 

296,929 

1,342,566 

1927 


1,287,452 

398,694 

1,650,207 

1928 


1,436,660 

317,389 

1,872.697 

1929 


1,292,876 

264,666 

1,663,381 

1930 


1,149,864 

236,266 

1,490,624 

1931 


1,170,317 

283,872 

1,633,916 

1932 


1,292,983 

265,920 

1,063,088 

1933 


1,208,302 

264,943 

1,606,844 

1934 

■B9 

1,127,342 

208,449 

1,483,869 


given to the development of an economical means of carriage on 
the nvers The number of units of all types, greatly exceeding 
the total operated by any other common carrier on the Mississippi 


IS Annual Report of Inland Waterways Corporation (1934) 
i* Annual Reports of Inland Waterways Corporation 
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and Ohio, os indicative of the important place occupied by this 
experimental government enterprise 

When allowance is made for the movement of products in bulk 
such as lion and steel, coal, sand and gravel, the tonnage of the 
Barge Line accounts for a laige percentage of the higher grade 
manufactured articles earned on the Mississippi proper 

It IS hoped that the increase in the number of rail-water rates 
wiU make shipment by water attractive to shippeis located at a 
distance from the riyer The extent to which the Barge Line and 
other common earners will be successful in their efforts cannot 
be estimated until more time has elapsed The abnormal economic 
conditions prevailing during recent years have made difSeult any 
evaluation of the benefits of numerous through routes and joint 
rates established since 1924 On all three divisions the north- 
bound movement exceeds the southbound largely because sugar 
IS carried in large quantities from New Oileans to up-river points 
on the Mississippi and to inland distributing centers by way of 
the Wamor division Sulphur, coffee, burlap, sisal and rice are 
other products carried in large amoimts and these are supple- 
mented by scoies of articles of highei giade ordinarily requiring 
the special packing and handling usually accorded merchandise 
freight Southbound, cotton, wheat, steel, and canned goods are 
outstanding in volume but tonnage in this direction likewise 
includes a multitude of manufactured products generally classi- 
fied as package freight due to their value and shipping charac-' 
teristics 

A steady increase in the diversity of shipments has been grat- 
ifying to those in charge of the operation of the Barge Line 
Charged with the administration of government activities until 
such time as these services may be disposed of under the provi- 
sions of the Denison Act, the officers of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation hope to demonstrate the feasibihty of private oper- 
ation of waterway services on the Mississippi and other rivers by 
extending the activities of the corporation as channels are pro- 
vided and by showing operating profits sufficient to interest pri- 
vate capital in similar enterprises Although the inauguration m 
recent years of additional services both of an industrial and 
common carrier nature indicates progress, it cannot be said that 
the efforts of the government have shown profit The Warner and 
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Upper Mississippi divisions have shown operating losses which, 
at times, exceeded the operating profits of the Lower Mississippi 
division, and if the corporation were required to pay interest 
upon capital advanced by the government the entire venture 
could be said to have been a losing one financially There are, 
however, certain benefits resulting from the experiment Pro 
ponents of further development of inland waterways argue that 
it has offered lower rates to many favorably located shippers and, 
as the number of joint rates with connecting railways increased, 
the rate advantages were extended to include the entire Mis 
sissippi Valley and in many mstances more distant parts of the 
nation Although popular opinion is probably opposed to govern- 
ment mvasion of any field of business, the opeiation of the Barge 
Line has received the approval of those sections directly benefited 
by the lower charges in effect upon the various divisions of the 
Line Railroads continue to oppose government operation 

Under a resolution adopted by the House of Representatives in 
May, 1932, a special committee was appomted to investigate gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise “ The report of the 
committee, submitted in February, 1933, included a recommenda- 
tion that the services of the Barge Line be discontinued and 
liquidated by sale or long-time lease to private enterprise at an 
early date In arriving at this conclusion, the committee found 
that the Barge Line pays neither mterest upon funds advanced 
by the government nor property taxes other than those levied 
upon the property of the terminal railroad between Ensley and 
Birmmgport Hearings, at which testimony for and against 
the services was taken, estabhshed the fact, m the opinion of the 
committee, that “transportation of materials by barges of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation is not cheap transportation ” In 
arriving at this conclusion the committee said 

When a shipper ships by railroad, the rate which is charged by the 
railroad is the total charge for the transportation of material With the 
sums received, the railroad maintains its roadway, pays taxes and is 
entitled to earn a return on its mvestment m addition to paying the 
other costs moident to the transportation of the materials The Federal 
Barge Line, on the other hand, pays nothing for taxes except the taxes 
on its railroad property, makes no attempt to earn a return on its invest- 
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ment and pays nothing for the use of the stieam or to reimburse the 
government for its expenditures foi constiuction and mamtenance 
That part of the tianspoitation cost represented by the maintenance of 
roadway, interest on investment and taxes which is paid by the shipper 
when he ships by rail is home by the taxpayer when the mateiials move 
by Pedeial Barge Line, and this burden which is borne by the taxpayer 
is much gi eater than the diffeience between the railroad fi eight rate 
and the Baige Line freight rate 

Commenting upon the small number of nver teiminals owned 
by the line, the report pointed to the construction of terminals 
by mumeipalities and subsequently leased to the line as an addi- 
tional burden upon the taxpayers of those cities In most in- 
stances, income derived from the terminals has been insufficient 
to meet the carrying charges, and the taxpayers of many munici- 
palities have been compelled to meet the deficits 

In the same month, the National Transportation Committee 
concluded a study containing similar criticisms of inland water- 
ways, setting foith the prmoiple that inland waterways should 
bear all costa of amortization, interest, maintenance and opera- 
tion of the facilities for their navigation If they cannot bear 
such charges and compete with other foims of transport, they 
should be abandoned It was recommended that the proposed St 
Lawrence Waterway be tested by this principle, and that the 
continued operation of actual facilities, such as the Barge Line, 
should not be approved It is unfortunate that disposition of 
the Barge Line, as provided for in the Denison Act, has not been 
possible thus far The service has been beneficial locally, but if 
the conclusions contained m these reports are well founded, it 
would seem advisable for the government to withdraw as soon as 
possible It will be difficult to determine the true place of trans- 
portation on the Mississippi unless such services by water are on 
a competitive basis with other agencies of transportation The 
inland waterway pohcy of the government will be discussed m 
Chapter XXXIII 

16 The committee appointed by certain banking, inauiance, and educa 
tional inatiiutiona to investigate tlie transpoitation problem, consisted of 
Calvin Ooolidge, Alfred £ Smith, Bernard M Baruch, Alexander Legge 
and Clark Howell 

16 See Chap vi 
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SERVICEB ON THE NEW TOSK STATE BARGE CANAL 

For the most part, those compames operating between the 
eastern seaboard and the Great Lakes through the Barge Canal 
are considered to be contract carriers The Federal Government 
exercises no gieat measure of control over port-toport rates by 
water, but the provisions of the Act to Regulate Commerce “ap 
ply to common earners that are engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property wholly by railroad, or partly by rail 
road and partly by water, when both are used under a common 
control, management, or arrangement for a continuous carnage 
or shipment ’ ’ Vessel operators who prefer not to estabhsh 
through lail-water routes and rates are able to exempt them 
selves from the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission The absence of rail water rates in which users of the 
Barge Canal participate indicates a desire on the part of many 
of these carriers to be free from those provisions of the Act apph 
cable to traffic subject to federal regulation However, the large 
number of ports along the Canal and the shores of the Great 
Lakes make joint rail-water rates less imperative for canal 
operators than for companies operating on the Mississippi system 
because these ports constitute a consuming market for a great 
part of the commodities passing through the Canal 

Many companies offer both common and contract services 
largely because of an unusual situation existmg in the gram 
trade The shippers of grain, usually members of the New York 
Produce Exchange, have been unwilling to patronize vessel oper 
ators who claim the hmitation of habihty provided for m the 
Harter Act^® Lower cargo msurance premiums are paid upon 
commodities carried in vessels not claiming the exemptions from 
habihty contained in this Act and as a consequence eastboimd 
gram and similar bulk cargoes are carried under contracts or 
charter parties that place greater responsibility upon the carriers 
and increase the insuiance rates paid by them Considerable 
package freight is shipped westbound from the north Atlantic 

17 Act to Regulate Commerce 1887, as amended, Section la See Chap 

XXVlll 

IS The Harter Act of 1893, provides, in general, that carriers hy water 
are liable only for (1) negligence in stowing or oaring for cargo in their 
custody, (8) failure to properly man and equip the vessels, (3) failure 
to make the vessel seaworthy 
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aiea, particularly from the vicinity of New York City, and in 
accepting such shipments the operators act as common carriers 
and assume full liability to the extent of providing insurance 
coverage In this manner their westbound services approximate 
those of the lailways which assume the extensive liabihty pro- 
vided for in the domestic railroad bill of lading 

During 1934, 43 companies or individuals operated contract 
or common-carrier services over the canal system, equipment 
consisted of over 560 barges with capacities langing between 250 
and 2,400 tons, approximately 120 steam and diesel tugs, and 
more than 40 self-propelled cargo ships with capacities up to 
3,000 tons The majority of the eastern termini of the lines are 
in the New York Harbor district where piers, handling equip- 
ment, and storage facilities are maintained, but through service 
IS sometimes offered between ports on the Lakes and Atlantic 
coast ports south to Norfolk and north to Boston Although a 
number of the above companies operate scheduled services to 
Brie, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit without transhipment, the 
majority provide through services as far as Buffalo where the 
lading IS transferred to lake vessels, at the terminals of the lake 
carriers, for delivery by them to lake ports farther west Bulk 
cargo service was maintained by two companies between New 
York City and Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and intermediate 
points, including those on Lake Champlain and the Champlain 
Division of the canal system The most extensive Canal-Great 
Lakes service was available by the Seaboard-Great Lakes Cor- 
poration in connection with the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
the former operating between New York City and Buffalo and 
the latter upon the Lakes Canal Lake, Canal-Lake-rail rates, and 
import class and commodity rates upon cailoads have been sanc- 
tioned by the United States Shipping Board Bureau and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to apply by these lines between 
New York and pomts in HUnois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Missouri *“ While shipments are in transit 
in ships or barges of either of the participating earners by water, 
the liability assumed is in direct contrast to that accepted by 

19 General OirouXar No 80, D^artment of Public Worke, Dmsioji of 
Canale and Waterways, State of Now York 

80 Seaboard Great Lakes Corporation, Tariff I C,C No 0 
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ocean earners Marine insurance costs are included in the 
through rates and responsibility is assumed for those risks gen 
erally covered by marine insurance, perils of the seas, rivers, 
canals, and lakes , fire, collision, stranding and all other misfor- 
tune excluding riots, war, or insurrection Dehvery to cities in 
middle western states adjacent to the Lakes is participated in by 
more thsin thirty railroads of which many are terminal lines 
serving various lake ports 

In addition to the common and contract services mentioned 
above, there are a number of private or mdustrial hues operating 
regularly through the canal Oil is second in tonnage among com 
modifies carried, and four of the largest domestic oil companies 
maintain fleets of motor tank vessels for the carnage of refined 
oils and petroleum products from the seaboard refineries to dis 
tributing ports along the canal and the shores of the Lakes In 
1931, a 6-inoh pipe line with a gasoline capacity of 5,000 barrels 
per day was completed by one company from Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvama, to Syracuse , at the latter city motor tankers load 
for delivery to consuming centers along the Canal and the east 
ern lake ports Other private interests operate independent serv 
ices for the transportation of special cargoes Important in this 
group are the vessels of the Ford Motor Company that are em 
ployed to carry motor parts from Dearborn, Michigan, to eastern 
assembly plants The new vessels recently placed m service by 
this company have cargo capacities exceeding 2,000 tons On the 
return voyage, they compete with the other carriers for west- 
bound package and miscellaneous freight 

SEEVIOES ON THU GREAT LAKES 

Although the total cargo tonnage of the Great Lakes is not 
greatly in excess of the tonnage carried on the rivers of the 
United States, a greater average length of haul on the Lakes is 
indicated by a total ton-mileage four times that of the combined 
rivers “ By this comparison it is possible to appreciate the vast 
commerce of the Lakes and the extent to which bulk and package 
freight services have been developed Ore, coal, stone, and gram 

21 For the calendar year 1033 ton mileage on the Great Lakes was ap 
proximately 46 billions, on other inland waterways eight billions — Com 
mercial Statistics of Waterborne Commerce of U S, Annual Bepoit of 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, 1934 
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are the most important buUc cargoes The bulk freighter of 
present-day design has been created in response to the demand 
for efficient and economical carriage of these low grade products 
during an annual navigation season seldom exceedmg seven and 
one-half months Loading and discharging methods have kept 
pace with the progress made in vessel design For many years, 
ton-mileage transportation costs on the Great Lakes have been 
the lowest in the world 

There is no marked division of lake carriers into common, con- 
tract and industrial groups Eastbound tonnages of iron ore and 
gram normally account for about one-half the total These and 
other bulk commodities are earned under charter rates or by 
private lines owned by, or having corporate relationship with, 
mdustrial corporations The gi eater part of the ore is brought 
from Duluth-Superior to the major receiving ports, Cleveland, 
Oonneaut, South Chicago, Ashtabula and Gary, in vessels owned 
or oontioUed by steel companies "Westbound coal, constituting 
about 20 per cent of the Lakes tonnage, is likewise carried to 
consuming and distnbutmg centers adjacent to the upper lake 
ports in vessels under charter or owned by coal companies in 
competition with coal brought by rail from Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky fields Because of the wide ownership of specially de- 
signed ore carriers by the steel-companies, competition is keen 
for westbound coal and other products Independent vessel oper- 
ators whose ships carry grain, stone, and ore eastward compete 
for return cargoes of coal and othei articles of bulk with the 
mdustrial Imes that have been established primarily to engage 
m the movement of ore from the Duluth-Superior district to the 
receiving ports named above There are, however, a number of 
coal carrying vessels that are owned by the mining compames , 
m the operation of these ships the eastward voyage is competi- 
tive, because owned cargoes of coal are supplied westbound The 
fact that the greater part of the cargo tonnage of the Great Lakes 
consists of commodities moving in shiploads has virtually limited 
the purely common carrier services to the passenger and package 
freight trades Occasionally bulk cargo is accepted by package 
freight earners, but this practice is resorted to only durmg pe- 
riods of depression in the package freight trade or when bulk 

aaSeo Cliap v 
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rates are attractively high. Vessels designed primarily for pas 
sengers are more narrowly circiimsonhed in activity, heeanse 
they are unsmted for the carriage of heavy freight 
The failure of the package trade to increase in keeping with 
the tremendous rise in the volume of bulk commerce is due to the 
superiority of the railroad service and to a dismclination on the 
part of the railroads to establish interchange facilities and jomt 
routes and rates The majority of railroads reaching lake cities 
own lakeside terminals for the free interchange of traffic with 
the carriers by water, but for the most pait terminals of the 
water lines are without rail connections, causing additional trans 
fer expense in the handhng of this traffic between the lakes and 
rails When rail lake or lake-rail tonnage produces a railroad 
haul of an appreciable distance beyond the terminal area, no 
dockage charge is made against the yessel at railroad owned ter 
mmals If the traffic is consigned to or from the immediate vicin 
ity, the lake earners are commonly required to pay a fee for the 
use of railroad-owned docks and wharves In many mstances, 
it IS more economical for the vessel to load or discharge local 
traffic at its ovra wharf and then proceed to the railroad wharf 
for receipt or delivery of through traffic At a number of ports, 
the water hues contract vnth the railroads for use of the facilities 
of the latter, paying an agreed-upon fee per ton for the privilege 
of handling local freight at these wharves 
The operation of car ferries by the railroads, beginmng in 
1892, has permitted them to reach territory that ordmarily would 
be served by the carriers by water Both bulk and package freight 
are handled in this manner by 34 specialized steel vessels capable 
of carrying from 20 to 30 freight cars The most extensive ferry 
services are in operation on Lake Michigan which accounts for 
more than 50 per cent of the car ferry traffic The proximity of 
Canadian markets to the coal and steel industries of Pennsyl- 
vama and Ohio is responsible for a high percentage of foreign 
commerce m cai ferry traffic on Lake Erie Considerable miscd- 
laneous freight is earned across Lake Michigan in railroad cars 
but coal comprises about one half of the total tonnage Important 
United States car ferry ports are Menominee, Grand Haven, 
Manitowoc and Milwaukee on Lake Michigan and Ashtabula and 
Conneaut on Lake Brie The Canadian ports of Maitland, Bur- 
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well, and Stanley, an Ontaiio, receive most of the exports from 
this country and return a oonsiderable tonnage composed largely 
of forest products in the form of woodpulp, paper and pulp- 
wood The Ann Arbor, Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, Pere 
Marquette and Wabash lailways operate the majority of lake 
ferries 

Although passenger trafSo has deserted inland rivers and 
canals, travel on the Great Lakes has been maintained at a level 
that has vaiied little in the past twenty years Superior comfort 
and increased speed, combined with the attractiveness of a voy- 
age that has many of the characteristics of ocean travel has per- 
mitted the passenger cariying business of the Lakes to continue 
in the face of competition by railroads and highways During the 
operating season, regular schedules are maintained between the 
major lake ports by a number of lines The vessels operating in 
the lake passenger services were described in Chapter V 

PORT SERVICES AND CHARGES 

The performance of poit services on rivers, canals and the 
Great Lakes does not involve so many agencies as there aie in 
ocean shipping The prepondeiance of bulk shipments has re- 
sulted m the development of handling machinery which reduces 
manual labor to a minimum On the Gieat Lakes, coal and iron 
are loaded and unloaded with amazing speed The loading record 
of the steamer B G Kerr, 12,508 tons of ore in 16% minutes 
and the unloading record made by the Henry H Rogers, 
12,009 tons of ore in two hours and 25 mmutes, testify to the 
efficiency of bulk handling equipment These records are unap- 
proached at tidewater terminals, largely because few seaports 
have a prepondeiant tonnage in a single commodity, and because 
specialized sea-going cargo vessels aie largely confined to tankers 
and refrigerator ships Absence of foreign competition likewise 
permits lake carriers to operate without the same regard for the 
return cargo In overseas shippmg, foreign competition must be 
met m both directions and the higher operating costs of vessels 
under American registry discounts many advantages of special- 
ized equipment not suitable for general cargo The small amount 
of package freight accounts for the comparatively few stevedor- 
ing and forwarding companies The former are essential where 
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shipments of merchandise freight are handled in quantity ““ 
Loading, unloading, and stowing general cargo at ocean ports is 
a necessary service performed by the stevedore and the long 
shoremen he employs Machinery is usually necessary, but it 
cannot replace labor to the eictent possible when liquid and semi 
liquid bulk cargoes are handled m great volume by modern 
methods Borwardmg companies hkewise exist because of the port 
services they perform for the shippers of package freight®* 
Acting as the agent of the shipper at the port, they will attend 
to all shipping matters including the assemblmg of small ship 
ments to reduce total transportation charges Their position is 
not an important one at inland waterway ports In the future 
they are hkely to increase as the patronage of the package freight 
lines increases, but as long as the Great Lakes and river tonnage 
retains its present characteristics the service of forwarders will 
not be in great demand The comparative simplicity of domestic 
shippmg as contrasted with importing and exporting frees ship 
pers from the complicated paper work involved in the entrance 
and clearance of shipments m the foreign trade 
Widespread ownership of docks, wharves, and other harbor 
faoihties by railroads and by steel, elevator, coal, and industrial 
shipping companies, eliminates a number of port charges com 
monly assessed at ocean ports With few exceptions, ocean 
steamship companies find it impossible to construct or purchase 
terminal facilities in harbors of the world, because to do so would 
not only require large expenditures, but would circumscribe their 
activities The peculiarities of Great Lakes traffic and the geo- 
graphical hmits of operation make possible the extensive control 
of port faoihties by railroads and mdustrial hues 
At railroad-owned termmals, it is customary to absorb dockage 
or wharfage charges if the cargo is moved over the lines of the 
railroad Ore and coal docks and gram elevators provide free 
dockage space for vessels transporting those products Coal docks 
are frequently owned by railroads and docks for loading and dis- 
charging ore are usually the property of the steel companies 
When there is a charge at the municipal piers, it vanes in amoimt 
and in the manner of assessment Bor example, dockage charges 
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at the mimicipal pier in Chicago are levied at $1 50 per foot of 
vessel length per month in July and August and $1 00 per foot 
for the other months of the season At Milwaukee vessels up to 
200 feet in length are charged from $1 00 to $8 00 each 24 hours 
or fraction thereof, vessels exceeding 200 feet in length pay 
two cents per gross register ton Wharfage is not a uniform 
assessment against cargo at Great Lakes poits At railroad-owned 
piers, it IS customary to absorb the charge when the cargo moves 
to or from the piers by rail Certain cargo not providing a line 
haul over tracks of the railroad ownmg the pier is charged a 
wharfage fee that varies with the type of product composing 
the cargo There is no such charge at the municipal piers at 
Buffalo or Duluth-Superior but for use of the city-owned wharf 
at Milwaukee whaifage charges are published for a limited 
number of products that move in large quantities, upon apph- 
cation, the fees for other commodities will be quoted In almost 
all instances where docks and wharves are owned piivately, but 
when used by lake vessels other than those engaged in the ore, 
coal and gram trades, special contracts must be made due to the 
absence of any uniform charge for dockage or wharfage 

Municipal ownership of river terminals on the Mississippi is 
quite common A number of them have been added in recent 
years on the upper river, and in some instances construction 
loans have been made to cities by the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration for the erection of adequate terminals which have been 
leased to the corporation upon completion Wharfage and dock- 
age charges are thus seldom in effect, the former being absorbed 
by the carrier and the latter provided for in the lease The pri- 
vate or industrial Imes owned by the steel, coal, and sand and 
gravel compames usually load and discharge at company-owned 
terminal facilities specially designed to handle a particular 
product The numerous smaller carriers operating on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio use municipal wharves and levees and private 
facilities It IS not customary to assess either wharfage or dock- 
age charges at levees, but charges are made by agreement for the 
use of privately owned facilities when the owner has no interest 
in the carrier or cargo 

It IS the practice of the Federal Barge Line to lease terminals 
at the various ports of call along the river As has been stated, the 
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majority of terminals so leased are ovmed by the municipalities 
For use and control, the Barge Line compensates the o^wners by 
payment of an agreed-upon sum, usually 15 cents per ton of reT 
enue freight loaded or discharged Ordinarily the leases are for 
periods of five to twenty-five years, with a provision that permits 
the Barge Line to terminate or assign a lease should Congress 
require discontinuance of the Barge service in the territory 
served by a particular terminal Costs of insurance are paid by 
the lessors, but expenses of maintenance and ordinary repair aie 
borne by the Barge Lme Damages occasioned by unexpected rise 
or fall of the river, or by ice, are assumed by the owners The 
Barge Line will contract to serve other carriers by watei at the 
above rate of 15 cents per ton plus actual cost of handling cargo 
and a reasonable profit thereon, this privilege, however, is 
granted only when it does not mterfere with the service of the 
Barge Line 
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OUGADTIZATION OF THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
OF AN OCEAN STEAMSHIP LINEi 

In the biiaineas organization of a steamship line or agency in 
charge of management, provision is made for a trafSc department 
through which the traffic functions of the line are performed 
The department of operations is the only one exceedmg it in size 
In the event that both passengers and freight are carried it is 
customary to divide the work of the department with a traffic 
official in charge of each subdivision and responsible to the gen- 
eral traffic manager® In many respects the traffic department 
resembles the sales department found in the oiganizations of 
industrial companies because one of the primary functions of 
the department is the sale of the services of the steamship line 
to the shipping and travehng public The work of the freight 
traffic department includes, however, a numbei of duties in 
addition to traffic solicitation and development 
Freight rates are made, taniffs and rate cards issued and dis- 
tributed, and shipping mstruotions given Bills of lading, freight 
contracts, shipping permits, arrival notices, and delivery orders 
are among the important documents issued by this department 
Frequently the entrance and clearance of vessels and cargo and 
the settlement of freight claims are additional duties Proper 
booking of cargo is particularly important when cargo is offered 
freely Maximum profits to be realized from a voyage are closely 
related to pioperly balanced Dookmgs that result in full utibza- 
tion of available space in the holds of the vessel In addition to 
the performance of these duties for which the freight traffic 
department is directly responsible, it is concerned with certain 

1 In the preparation of this chapter much nee has been made of material 
contained in G G Huebner’s Ocean Siteamehtp Trafflo Manaaemeni and 
Department of Comraeice, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Misc Senes No 08 
»8ee Chap xiv 
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other questions involving the poheies of the line Line rates are 
almost always determmed in conference with the officials of other 
companies operating services over the same trade route, and it is 
the duty of the freight traffic manager or his assistants in the 
department to represent the Ime in the negotiations that lead to 
the formation of a conference agreement to be observed by Tmea 
signatory to such agreement or understanding “ The advisability 
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of extending or curtaihng the service of the company is usually 
determined after consultation with officials of the freight traffic 
department Their opmion is also sought when vessels are to be 
constructed, purchased or chartered because expert knowledge of 
traffic conditions is valuable Size, speed, and design of vessels 
are influenced to some extent by their opmions, which are reached 
by giving consideration to factors havmg a direct bearing upon 
the success of the vessels from a traffic point of view 


s See Chap xldi 
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The organization, necesaary to perform properly the work of 
the department vanes with the size of the company The lespon- 
sibility will necessarily be widely diffused in those companies 
having scores of vessels m operation whereas many duties may 
center in one employee of a comparatively small Ime Specialize 
tion in the department is largely dependent upon the volume of 
business However, certain large shipping combinations that 
include a number of distmct operating companies do not disturb 
the departmental organizations of the subsidiaries which often 
operate over different routes and under different conditions In 
such eases the business organizations of the individual operating 
compames may be more efficient The preceding chart gives 
the freight traffic organization of a typical large steamship line 
and may be referred to in connection with the following detailed 
explanation of the duties of the various officials and other 
employees 


I’BEIflHT TRAmc MANAQBB 

In many instances, the freight traffic manager holds the rank 
of vice-president, because the efficient administration of his 
department has much to do with the successful operation of the 
company In the event that the line carries freight exclusively, 
the solicitation and development of this traffic and the efficient 
management of the department are all important Large com- 
panies and those of average size usually provide for two assistants 
to the freight traffic manager Administrative policies of the line 
and general supervision of the activities of the department make 
necessary freedom from work involving office routine The 
assistants may be known as assistant freight traffic managers, 
general freight agents, or outbound and inbound freight man- 
agers Eegardless of title, it is commonly the practice to place an 
aide to the freight traffic manager m direct charge of the sub- 
departments that deal with outbound and inbound freight In 
this manner the head of the department has sufficient time for 
problems of policy 

Membership in one or more ocean conferences is almost uni- 
versal among steamship companies, and such agreements fre- 
quently govern the lOvel of steamship rates, the compensation to 
be paid to agents, sailing dates, pooling of traffic, and other 
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factors vital to the members * It is necessary for the freight traffic 
manager to attend conference meetings and to conduct negotia- 
tions for the safeguardmg of his company’s interests In this he 
18 usually aided by the assistant managers who may offer helpful 
suggestions concerning the effect upon their respective depart- 
ments of changes in the level of rates, number of sailings, allot- 
ment of ports or other traffic matters Extensions of the services 
of the company are dependent, to a great extent, upon reassuring 
traffic studies Such extensions may provide for an increased 
number of sailings over the same route by ships in operation, for 
construction or charter of additional vessels or for the establish- 
ment of services to ports not already reached In the first instance 
it IS possible to reduce sailmgs to the original number should 
traffic prove inadequate for profitable operation Construction of 
new vessels is a more vital problem and is undertaken only if 
reasonable assurance of success can be given Such assurance can 
be given only after exhaustive study by the freight traffic man- 
ager and his assistants Leaving questions of propulsion, hull 
design, and other purely engineering problems to others, he 
takes an active part in discussions of the size, speed and cargo 
capacity of the proposed vessels Provision must be made for 
certain cargoes requiring refrigeration, ventilation, oi other 
special treatment , proper division of cargo space in new ships is 
thus a matter with which the manager is concerned and his 
recommendations are always requested Extension of the services 
of the company to new ports of call offers a problem more diffi- 
cult in some respects because traffic estimates are likely to be 
less accurate in the absence of operating experience to and from 
these ports However, surveys of the traffic potentialities are of 
great value, and responsibility foi them is assumed by the traffic 
department The amount of cargo carried to and from these 
ports by other hues or tramp steamers, and future opportunities 
for the development of new business are two factors to be 
weighed carefully before approval is given to plans for an exten- 
sion of existmg services 

The important position occupied by the freight traffic manager 
of a line of average size makes necessary the employment of a 
private secretary whose qualifications must fit him for the per- 

4 See Ohep xxli 
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fomance of duties requiring tact and peisonality as well as for 
the direction of the stenographic work of the office He should be 
conversant, in a general way, with the work of other departments 
of the line and be able to appreciate the necessity for cooperation 
with such departments Oidinarily the position is one offering 
opportunity for advancement by contact with the higher execu- 
tives whom he meets in the discharge of his duties 

OUTBOUND FBBIQHT TBAFFIO MANAGER 

In direct charge of outbound freight, the outbound freight 
traffic manager is sometimes referred to as an assistant freight 
traffic manager oi a general freight agent Solicitation and 
development of outbound freight are necessary, but the greater 
part of his organization is concerned with the details of booking 
cargo and issuing the shipping papers and documents required 
by shippers, the line and the government Booking of cargo with 
regard foi proper proportions of light and heavy articles is of 
great importance “ Profitable vessel operation depends in a large 
measuie upon the efficient use of the entire cargo carrying ca- 
pacity of the vessel This capacity is expressed in two ways, (1) 
deadweight capacity, and (2) measurement capacity The former 
IS expressed in tons of 2,240 pounds and represents, in terms of 
actual weight, the amount necessary to lower the ship to the deep 
load line Measurement capacity is arbitrarily expressed in tons 
of 40 cubic feet and the capacily of the vessel is the cubic space 
available for cargo Most freight contracts reserve for the carriers 
the right to accept cargo at “ships option,” le, according to 
weight or measurement, and the ideal booking would provide for 
proportions of light and heavy commodities that would fill all 
available space with paying cargo and at the same time lower the 
ship to the maximum draft Although it is difficult to secure 
cargo that will meet these requirements for a particular voyage, 
it IS the duty of the outbound freight department to exercise 
every effort properly to balance freight acceptances Too great a 
percentage of either light or heavy articles will result in ineffi- 
cient vessel use, when it is remembered that both weight and 
measurement capacity must be considered in order to derive the 

“ See R S MacEIwee and T R Taylor, Wharf Managerneni, SUnedormg 
and Storage (1921), pp 187188 
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maximum revenue from the voyage A vessel may, for example, 
have a cubic capacity for 5,600 tons of 40 cubic feet as compared 
•with a weight capacity of 6,200 tons of 2,240 pounds Careful 
choice of cargo may result in the bookmg of 2,400 tons of heavy 
weight cargo and 4,100 tons of measurement cargo, or a total 
of 6,500 tons of profitable cargo ® 

The booking office keeps a freight engagement book containing 
a record of various shipments for which space is to be reserved 
In this manner the amount and character of freight may be 
determined and the stowage plan of the vessel may be made up 
by the wharf department in accordance with information re 
ceived from the booking office When actual loading operations 
begin, it IS essential that outbound cargo be available in sufficient 
quantity to permit loading with despatch in older to avoid costly 
vessel delays m port At the same time care must be taken to 
prevent congestion of cargo on the piers, this precaution is made 
necessary in many cases by the fact that the size of piers and the 
available floor space have not kept pace with the increase m 
vessel capacity The booking office should cooperate with the 
wharf department to the end that shipments will move forward 
for loading in proper amounts and at the proper times Permits 
to deliver cargo are issued to shippers with instructions regardmg 
the delivery of their shipments to the wharf ’’ 

Instructions to agents at the vaiious poits of call are generally 
sent by the freight tiaffic manager If the agents are thoroughly 
fanuhar with the practices of the Ime, the instructions may be 
contained in a cablegram announcmg the sailing of the vessel on 
the outward voyage , when of a more detailed nature, the instruc- 
tions of the traffic department are often contained in a letter 
written by the outbound manager but approved and forwarded 
by the freight traffic manager It is customary to include copies 
of the ship’s manifest listing cargo consigned to the agent’s port 
as well as copies of the bills of lading covering the individual 
shipments J A Slechta says 

A lettei of instructioLS must be wntten to the master with an 

exphoit statement of all matters pertaining to the contemplated voyage 
With such mstructions, the master receives a complete set of manifests 

oG a Huebner, Ocean Steamship Traffic Management (1920), p 22 
1 See Chapter xvii for practice where permits are not issued 
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and bills of lading, whiob may be used en foute in conjunction with the 
tally sheets (received from the Wharf Department) for the purpose of 
ma^g up the ship’s cargo books These instructions to both agents and 
masters are usually made by the Traffic Manager or under his super- 
vision Separate letters of instruction may be wiitten by the Marine 
Superintendent and Pni chasing Agent, but generally particulars to 
be included in a general letter are given by these officials to traffic 
officials charged with this detail of administration 

OLBRIOAL AND SOLIOITINQ STAPB OB’ THE OUTBOUND EBBIGHT 
IBPABTMBNT BILL OE LADING CLERKS 

In. the performance of the various duties under his jurisdiction, 
the outbound manager has the assistance of a large force The 
pieparatiou and signing of bills of lading is in charge of the 
chief biU of lading clerk The bill of lading is the principal 
shipping document in the business of ocean shipping ® It is the 
final receipt to the shipper and contains the contractual provi- 
sions governing the carriage of the shipment As evidence of 
ownership of the goods the bill of lading becomes a negotiable 
instrument when made out to the order of the shipper and is 
frequently used by him in financing his transaction by means of 
drafts or bills of exchange 

In order to be valid it must be signed by the chief bill of lading 
clerk who is vested with authority by the company, usually by 
action of the board of directors Authenticity of the signature 
on a given bill of lading may be proven by comparison with the 
signatures on file at the offices of the various company branches 
or agents at home and abroad Fraudulent bills are guarded 
against m this manner Non-negotiable copies are usually initialed 
instead of being signed 

Preparation of the bills of lading for the signature of the chief 
clerk IS entrusted to one or more assistant clerks They should 
have a wide knowledge of the steamship freight business and be 
thoroughly familiar with the provisions of bills of lading and of 
the consular requirements of countries served by the line Before 
final preparation for signature, the bills are checked against the 
dock sheets obtained from the wharf department, and the dock 
receipts which the shipper is requested to return when he presents 

8 See Chap xix 
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the bills of lading for signature It is also necessary to verify the 
calculations contained in the bills , to verify the rates applicable 
to the shipment by comparison TOth the tariffs of the company, 
to insert special clauses indicated by notations made on the dock 
sheets or dock receipts regarding the shipment Accuracy is essen- 
tial in the work of the assistants of the chief bill of lading clerk, 
and a considerable period of training is required before they 
acquire sufficient specialized knowledge properly to perform their 
duties 


MANIB'EST CliBRES 

The ship’s manifest is a document required by the United 
States and foreign governments and by the steamship company 
as an opeiating and accounting paper It contains a complete 
description of each individual shipment of cargo including the 
names of shippers and consignees, numbers of the bills of lading, 
and other information that makes possible the identification of 
all cargo aboard the vessel Manifests are uniform in so far as the 
requirements of the United States Government are concerned, 
but the requirements of other countries may vary ® Accuracy and 
speed in preparation are imperative because preparation of the 
manifest cannot begin until loading of the vessel is in progress, 
as loading proceeds, bills of lading, exporters’ declarations, dock 
receipts, and stowage plan covering the shipments loaded are 
used m making up the mamfest Care must be taken to avoid 
inaccuracies, erasure and corrections which are sometimes penal- 
ized by the consular regulations of foreign governments As a 
necessary clearance paper, the complete ship’s manifest must be 
filed at the custom-house Although the work of manifest clerks 
IS largely stenographic in character, special training must be had 
before the proper standards of speed and accuracy are attained 

FEBMIT CU/BBES 

Shipping peimits are issued to shippers or their agents by 
junior clerks of the outbound freight department under the 
direction of the manager As has been stated, the permits con- 
tain mstructions to shippers regarding the delivery of outbound 


9 See Chaps xvni and six 
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cargo to the wharf The work of the permit clerks in filling out 
the standardized forms of the company is not of a complicated 
nature, but it is important that they be issued according to 
instructions and delivered promptly to shippers and agents to 
insure delivery of cargo when needed Usually two or three 
employees are able to perform the task for a comparatively large 
steamship line As is stated more fully in Chapter XVII, the 
permit as a formal document is no longer being issued at some 
ports 


OLEABAITCIB OIiEBKg 

In many companies, the clearance of vessels is earned out by 
manifest or bill of lading clerks Other lines employ the services 
of a custom-house broker, for both clearance and entrance of all 
ships If clerks are designated as clearance clerks it is their duty 
to prepare the necessary papers and carry through the clearance 
at the custom-house aecordmg to the requirements of the govern- 
ment When a customs broker is engaged to perform the Work of 
clearance, the clerks are responsible for the preparation of the 
needed documents 


FBBIQHr SOLICITOBS 

Traveling freight agents and local solicitors of freight are the 
salesmen of the steamship bne They vary in number with the 
size of the company and in addition to securing patronage for 
the line they may do much to promote good feeling on the part 
of such patrons Their work requires familiarity with the rates 
and practices of the company and with the traffic characteristics 
of the territory in which they are employed 

BRANCH OBFIOIB AND AOBNOIBS 

In order to develop and handle the traffic of a cargo-carrying 
steamship line, it is necessary to maintain branch offices and 
agencies at important seaports and interior cities Although the 
offices and agencies are concerned with mbound as well as out- 
bound freight, and presumably operate under the supervision 
of the freight traffic manager, they are sometimes responsible to 
the outbound manager, because most of their work parallels that 
of the outbound department. 
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HElABOiBD OFFICES 

The principal steamship lines maintam cargo services to and 
from a number of ports other than the home or mam ofSce ports 
In such cases branch offices are often maintained to perform 
functions similar to those of the main or home office Ordmarily, 
the volume of tonnage handled at these outports does not "warrant 
the maintenance of an elaborate office organization The same 
"work must be performed in aU detail and the duties of the bill of 
lading, permit, and manifest clerks are accomplished by the con- 
solidation of several functions "under one person 

FREIGHT DEPARTMENT MSTBIOT OFFICES 

In an effort to secure freight for the company by sohoitation 
at the points of origin in the interior, offices are sometimes estab- 
lished in certain large cities Soliciting, booking and billing cargo 
to vessels of the Ime and to destinations overseas do not require 
an extensive office force nor one equipped to perform all the 
functions of an outbound office at the seaboard A comparatively 
fe"w sohoitors and clerks under the office manager carry out 
mstructions emanatmg from the freight traffic manager or the 
outbound manager at the home port 

FREIGHT AGENTS 

At many ports and inland cities m "which the company does not 
maintain branch offices, cargo is solicited by freight agents or 
brokers who are employed on a commission basis and bound by 
contracts "with the steamship Imea It is their duty to secure 
freight for movement by hues represented by them and their 
compensation is determined by an agreed-upon percentage of the 
freight money which the Imes receive from shipments solicited 
by them They also serve shippers in the capacity of freight for- 
warders, furnishmg rate quotations, engaging cargo space and 
performmg other forwarding duties The office organization of 
freight agents varies with the amount of business, but wiU in- 
clude trained bill of lading clerks and other employees who are 
familiar with the routine of railroad and ocean shipping In all 
eases, these representatives of the steamship companies axe ac- 

10 See Chap xiu. 
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credited peisons, -asnally members of approved freight brokers 
associations and frequently members of the New York Produce 
Exchange Collectively, they are of great importance to the lines 
and obtain cargo from territory which could not be covered 
productively by branch ofQoes of the lines 

X’OHBIGtN FHEUGHT OIPMCES 

OflSces abroad are essential parts of the traffic department 

These are under a manager and are divided into departments very 
similar to those m the home office, but on a smaller scale It is quite 
oustomai'y to woik abroad through agencies that become so identified 
with the company as to be branch offices to all intents and purposes 
These offices abioad appoint their own agents and freight solicitors 
through their temtory The anangement compares in organisation with 
that at home There is seldom any mterchange of personnel from the 
offices abroad to the offices at home or fiom the intenoi offices to sea^ 
board offices “ 

There are obvious advantages in the development of represen- 
tatives who have a thorough knowledge of the traffic charao- 
tenstios and possibilities of a given territory For this reason, as 
stated above, it is the object of the department to reduce to a 
minimum the transfers of employees from one office to another 
The value of office personnel, particularly solicitois, is enhanced 
by continued service in one locality Foreign branches or agencies 
maintain their own traffic organizations They appoint agents and 
sohcitors to cover the territory allotted to them and maintain a 
hst of employees corresponding to that of similar offices at home 
Where the volume of busmess does not justify the maintenance 
of a branch office, the agents appomted frequently become so 
closely associated with the activities of the line that they are, to 
all intents and purposes, foreign branch offices 

INBOUND FBBIGHT TRAPPIO MANAGER 

This division of the fi eight traffic department is ordinarily 
much smaller than the outbound department Frequently there 
is no special organization for the handling of inbound freight, 

uR S MacElwee, Training for the Steamship Business, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Misc Ser No 08 
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the work being performed by clerks, under the direction of the 
official who IS responsible for the outbound traffic However, 
soheitation and handhng of return cargo are essential to success- 
ful operation Steamship operating profits are rarely realized in 
the absence of balanced cargo outward and mward While it is 
true that the greater part of the return cargo is obtained for 
the line by foreign branches and agencies, solicitors at home 
endeavor to swell inbound bookings by persuading importers to 
indicate a preference foi a particular Ime to the persons abroad 
from whom they make their purchases Importers are often in a 
position to determine the routing of their freight and solicitors 
make every effort to sell the services of the company by explain- 
ing its rate or other advantages Smaller steamship lines may 
depend upon the same solicitors to acquire traffic m both 
directions 

Other employees of the mbound department are senior and 
Ounior clerks, traffic specialists and occasionally custom-house 
clerks Their duties may be divided as follows (1) issuing notices 
of arrival and freight bills to consignees, (2) entering of vessel 
and cargo at the custom-house , (3) forwarding or transhipping 
of cargo, (4) warehousing In order to effect prompt settlement 
by consignees and to enable them to enter their shipments, notices 
of arrival are prepared and sent The notices contam a descrip 
tion of the shipment, instructions to present the origmal bill of 
ladmg properly endorsed, and a notation conoernmg the time 
when cargo may be taken from the pier 

When all freight charges have been prepaid the notice of 
arrival may be accompanied or followed immediately by a 
delivery order instructing the clerk at the pier to surrender the 
cargo specified The issuance of the delivery order, however, 
occurs only after presentation of the original bill of ladmg 
Freight money due from collect shipments must be paid before 
the department will issue dehvery orders In some instances, the 
consignee has not received the original bill of lading from the 
shipper, and, m order to obtain possession of the cargo, is 
required to post an indemnity bond to protect the company 
should complications arise from the surrender of the cargo with- 
out the biU of lading 
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Entrance of the vessel requires presentation of the ship’s 
manifest, copies of consular invoices and bill of health and other 
papers demanded by the government Although the department 
IS seldom responsible for the actual entrance of the vessel, it can 
be of material assistance to the master and the customs broker 
who assists him Customs procedure is ordinarily too involved for 
aU but specialists As a consequence, importers or their agents 
also entrust the entrance of shipments to customs brokers In 
ease the cargo is to be forwarded to the interior, transhipped, or 
stored at the poit of entry, the services incident thereto are 
performed by the inbound department or by customs brokers 
acting for the line or for the consignees Because the entrance of 
vessels and cargo is a more complicated procedure than clearance, 
it requires the efforts of a large part of the inbound personnel , 
this, and the fact that the primary duty of a large part of the 
employees of the outbound department is to mduce shippers to 
patronize the line, distinguish from one another the two divisions 
of the freight traffic department 

The character of the services offered by the line necessitates 
changes in the detailed work of both the inbound and outbound 
organizations, although the principal functions remain the same 
In the operation of fast passengei lines general cargo is replaced 
to a great extent by valuable package freight and mail requirmg 
prompt, exact, and careful handling Many common earner hnes 
and others semi-industrial in nature carry a limited number of 
commodities common to a particular trade route, or depend upon 
one commodity for either the inbound or outbound voyage A 
number of the compames operating to the West Indies and 
Central and South America have traffic oharacteiistics unusual 
in this respect Bulk cargo such as fruit, ore and nitrate may 
supply the larger part of the homeward lading Outward, the 
vessels often carry general cargo, package freight and passengers 
in order to reduce the costs of operation, Such variations in opera- 
tion are responsible for differences in the detailed organization 
of the freight traffic department Solicitation, handhng, entrance 
and clearance are simphfied when a few articles make up the 
greater part of the cargo earned However, the importance of 
the line of each commodity increases with the volume, and as 
specialized knowledge becomes more necessary greater emphasis 
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■will be placed upon such knowledge m carrying out the necessaiy 
modifications m the traffic organization 

OOOpBRATI'VB rUNOTIONS 

Cooperation with othei departments upon matters of pohcy 
has been mentioned at the beginning of the chapter In perform- 
ing everyday functions, the freight traffic department has almost 
constant contact with the treasuiers, controllers, and operating 
officials Collection of all freight chaiges owed to the hne 
IS a duty of the cashier who reports to the treasurer Freight 
calculations on the bills of lading are verified and held, for 
outbound shipments, until paid by the shippers or their agents 
Bills of lading covermg inbound cargo on which freight charges 
are due are surrendered to the inbound department and from 
there are turned over to the cashier’s office to be held until proper 
payments are made by the consignees The accounts of the cashier 
and assistants are in turn audited by the controller’s department 

Cooperation with the wharf department is of great importance 
As a subdivision of the operations department, it is responsible 
for the actual receipt, handhng, loadmg, and discharging of all 
cargo solicited and booked by the traffic employees for carnage 
inbound or outbound Shipping permits, described above, are 
the shipper’s instructions regarding dehvery of cargo to the pier 
and are presented to reeemng clerks to be exchanged for dock 
receipts Dock sheets and stowage plans are sent by the wharf 
department to the outbound department to be used as a basis 
for the preparation of the ship ’s manifest and for other purposes 
The release of inbound shipments to consignees or agents is 
effected bv presentation at the pier of the dehvery order issued 
by the inbound department The proper performance of these 
and other functions of the two departments requires a vfiUingness 
to cooperate and an appreciation of the value to the company 
of narmomous contact in carrying out the respective duties of 
the departments 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SERVICES OF WHAREAGB AND STOWAGE 

This chapter is a statement of the importance of cargo 
handling facilities and methods and a description of the pro 
cednre commonly followed In Chapter XV the general activities 
of the wharf department will be discussed briefly without repeat 
ing the detailed description of the procedure of loading and 
unloading vessels or the responsibilities assumed by the wharf 
department m the performance of this important task It is the 
duty of the steamship company to load and unload cargo without 
loss or damage and to man and eqmp the vessel for the safe 
transportation of the commodities accepted for carnage This 
phase of ship operation is entrusted to the wharf superintendent 
for peiformance or supervision Probably no phase of steamship 
operation provides greater penalties for inefBciency in manage 
ment The following discussion deals with the stevedore, the 
longshoremen, stowage, and the prevention of loss to the vessel 
operator from improper performance of the stowage and 
handhng operations 


THE STEVDDOEB 

It IS essential to distinguish between the stevedore and the 
longshoremen The stevedore has an extensive knowledge of ships 
and their equipment, and of commodities He is able to prepaie 
a plan to be followed in loading a vessel, to follow a plan pre- 
pared by another, and to organize and direct the men who are 
employed to perform the actual labor involved in moving cargo 
to or from the holds of the vessel The longshoremen are employed 
by the stevedore 

Stevedores may be divided into two groups (1) contract, and 
(2) shipping company At every port of consequence, stevedoring 
firms are available for loading and discharging vessels "When 
performed by a contract stevedore, the charge for this service is 

I6S 
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usually fixed at a definite sum per long ton of cargo, but certain 
commodities such, as gram, hides, cofEee, tobacco and several 
others may be charged for on a unit basis Charges are usually 
based upon the long ton of 2,240 pounds for handling general 
cargo, but may vary -widely for othei types of cargo and are not 
uniform at the various ports, because differences in labor condi- 
tions, cargo handlmg facilities, and other factors affect costs 
The duration of the contracts varies, but one year is the most 
common period 

The shipping company stevedore is an integral part of the 
wharf department and as such is a regular employee of the line , 
he and a limited number of foremen are salaried employees 
Ordmarily, only the larger steamship companies handle their 
cargo m this manner because the maintenance of a stevedoring 
organization requires regular and frequent sailings of vessels in 
order that the loading and discharging operations may be per- 
formed economically When cargo is handled by the shipping 
company, it is done to perform at a saving the task otherwise 
entrusted to the contract stevedore The saving may arise through 
more economical peifoimance of the stevedoring function, a 
reduction in claims by shippers and receivers of freight for loss 
and damage, or from both The contract stevedore expects to 
profit at the rates charged and by displacing him with a steve- 
dore and assistants, who are regular employees, the company 
hopes to reduce handling costs by saving that profit and if pos- 
sible to improve upon the efficiency of the average contract 
stevedore 

Loss and damage to cargo which is caused by careless and 
impioper handling and stowing are sources of considerable ex- 
pense to shipping companies Despite the fact that the contract 
stevedore must exercise care in loading and unloading a vessel 
and IS dependent, for future contracts, upon satisfactory service, 
cargo loss and damage are a lesponsibility of the ship operator 
For this reason, some bnea prefer to do their own stevedoring , 
custody of all shipments -thus often remains with the line from 
the time the shipments are delivered at the pier until the 
consignee or his agent receives them at the various deliveiy 
pomts 
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LONQSHOBEMEIT 

The average longshoreman is essentially a laborer of more than 
average physical strength but of no particulai skill Immigrants 
formerly constituted a large percentage of the group in north 
Atlantic poits, while in the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, the 
great majority have been Negroes The work of the longshoreman 
IS of a casual nature, and he is paid on an houily basis, because 
work IS available only when vessels are m port He is idle from 
time to time and has no assurance of a mimmum period of 
employment per month or year Ships arrive and depart at 
irregular intervals A storm at sea may delay regularly scheduled 
vessels, causing a number of them to put mto port at the same 
time A period of feverish activity ensues for a few days to be 
followed by a period of comparative idleness In certain seasons 
of the year cargo may be offered in great quantity while in other 
seasons it may be scarce Fluctuations in the number of men 
employed do much to make the life of the longshoreman unattrac- 
tive to a large share of the labor supply of the seaport cities 
The responsibilities ordinarily assumed by the regularly em- 
ployed laborer in other industries are often impossible for the 
longshoreman Usually he cannot be certain of employment for 
more than a few days at a time, noi can he determine the length 
of the next period of idleness It would be difBcult to select work 
of a more casual nature, but the pay per hour is often more than 
twice that paid to other day laborers In recent years, efforts 
have been made at Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle to follow 
the practice of decasualization prevailing at many ports in Great 
Britam and at Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Antwerp on the con- 
tment Under this scheme all longshoremen are registered at a 
central agency and the total labor supply of the port consists of 
those on the register Employers must agree to hire men through 
the agency from the list of those registered instead of selecting 
the men wanted from a semicircle or "shape” of men who assem- 
ble m front of the piers at a given hour before the work of load- 
mg or dischargmg cargo begins Since the shaping takes place 
at the same time at many piers, there may be a surplus of men 
in some sections of the port and a scarcity m others At ports 
where efforts towards decasuahzmg have been made, better dis- 
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tnbntioii of labor is secured with benefits to both laborers and 
stevedores 

Longshoremen as a group are unskilled and are generally paid 
the same wage regardless of the task performed by the individual 
However, they may be classified according to (1) the trade 
engaged in by the vessels which they load and unload, (2) the 
type of commodity handled, or (3) the task assigned in the work 
of loading or unloading any vessel^ Longshoremen who are 
employed m handling deep-sea cargo are considered to be on a 
somewhat higher plane than those engaged in loading and dis- 
charging coastwise vessels, and the latter, in turn outranks the 
“shenango” or harboi craft workei Certain longshoremen be- 
come associated with the handling of particular commodities 
such as giain, sugar, bananas, or barreled products and may 
be employed for a considerable part of the time by stevedores 
or vessel operators who specialize in such traffic This may or 
may not demand superior skill Barrels must be stowed by 
trained men, but bananas may be handled by comparatively 
unskilled laborers The third method of classifying dock workers 
divides them according to the actual task each performs in 
loading or unloading any ship or cargo At some ports, a distinc- 
tion IS made between the men who work on the pier, on deck, 
01 in the ships’ holds There are also winehmen, gangway men, 
and other specially designated workers whose classification is 
more or less permanent until the workers aie promoted to posi- 
tions of greater responsibihty 

"When cargo is to be handled to or from a vessel the longshore- 
men are divided into groups or “gangs,” one for each hatch to 
be worked The further division distributes the members of each 
group between the pier, the deck and hold An average group 
engaged in handhng general cargo will consist of 18 to 24 men * 
In loading, approximately half of the men wiU be in the hold of 
the vessel placing or stowing the cargo which the men on deck 
and on the pier have broi^ht aboard Because it is an easier task 
to “break out” cargo than to stow it, a smaller number of men 
will be found in the hold when the ship is discharging cargo 

iT K Taylor, Stowage of Sh%p Cargoes, Department oi Commerce, 
Bureau of foreign and Domestic Gommeice, Miscellaneous Series No 92 

sFor a detailed discussion see n%d, and R S MacElwee and T R, 
Taylor, Wliarf Managemetit, Stevedoring and Storage 
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However, there are a number of factors that disturb any given 
plan for distribution of the woikers as well as the number 
required in each group For example, when loading begins, dis- 
tances to be traversed by hold workers are greater than when 
loading nears completion The use of conveyors or mechanical 
transfer equipment on the pier affects the number of men neces- 
sary in that subdivision, and certain commodities such as gram, 
steel, and cotton are handled m a manner that may demand a 
change in the number and distribution of each hatch “gang ” 
Only as a general observation can it be said that hatch gangs 
consist of from 18 to 24 men or that one half of these men are 
assigned to the hold in loading and one half to the pier in dis- 
ohaiging cargo It has been suggested that higher efficiency in 
the stevedoring operation would result if it were possible to bring 
about approximate uniformity in the size of hatch “gangs ” 
Many time studies have been made of various phases of cargo 
handling and contmued use of that method of determining the 
productivity of groups of different sizes might prove beneficial 
to the industry ® When possible it is always desirable to work 
the same men together This is of particular advantage m the 
hold, where the limited space and the type of work reqmre that 
each man be familiar with the characteristics of the otheis 

FACTOBS TO BE OBSEBVED IN THE SELECTION AND STOWAGE OB’ OABQO 

Certain general principles must be observed both in booking 
and stowing cargo, if these duties of the traffic and wharf depart 
ments are to be performed in an efficient manner Failure to give 
proper attention in one or more of them may, and often does, 
result in serious loss or damage to the cargo or vessel, and wiH 
constitute a serious obstacle to profitable operation of any ship 
or hne of ships 

A The traffic department or bookmg agent should make every 
effort to secure a well-balanced cargo A balanced cargo is one 
that will fill the available cargo space of a particular vessel and, 
at the same time, provide sufficient weight to lower the vessel 
to her deep load Ime or maximum draft Too great a proportion 
of relatively hght shipments will fill the ship but wiU, not take 
advantage of the maximum dead-weight capacity If heavy 

« See Bulletin No 630, U S Buieau of Labor Statlsties, Dept of Labor 
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articles predominate, unfilled cargo space will remain when the 
vessel has been lowered to the deep load line In the former 
instance dead-weight capacity, oi the ability of the ship to carry 
additional weight, has been sacrificed, in the latter instance cubic 
capacity, or space in the holds, remains unused 
To determme the type of cargo best suited for a given vessel, 
the volume of the ship’s cargo space in cubic feet is divided by 
the dead-weight tonnage, after deducting from the latter the 
tonnage represented principally by fuels, stores, and dunnage 
The result will be the number of cubic feet that may be occupied 
by a ton of a commodity which will lower the vessel to the deep load 
line and fill all cargo apace Although the relation of dead-weight 
tonnage to cubic capacity is not the same in all ships, the follow- 
ing example will illustrate the manner of computing maximum 
possible lading A vessel having a cubic capacity of 357,000 
cubic feet may have a dead-weight capacity of about 7,500 tons 
Subtracting 1,000 tons for fuel, stores, and other necessary deduc- 
tions leaves a useful dead-weight tonnage of 6,500 The cubic 
capacity divided by the useful dead-weight tonnage will give 
approximately 65 cubic feet as the amount of space that each 
ton of an ideally suited commodity may occupy in the hold of 
the vessel The number of cubic feet occupied by a long ton, 
2,240 pounds, of any article is called the "stowage factor ’’ In 
the example used, the commodity best suited for that particular 
vessel IS one that wiU average 55 cubic feet to the ton But the 
stowage factor varies with different commodities, steel billets 
and copper ingots have a factor of 9 or 10, baled cotton 75 to 
130, depending upon the density of the bales, and many canned 
goods approximately 60 In view of the fact that the cargo of 
the ordinary cargo liner consists of scores, sometimes hundreds 
of different commodities, it is necessary for the trafSc department 
or booking agents to exercise as much care as possible in selecting 
shipments m order that the average stowage factor of all cargo 
accepted will approach the stowage factor of the cargo best suited 
for a given vessel Unfortunately, it is seldom possible to choose 
the particular shipments needed Lme vessels must mamtam 
schedules planned in advance and cannot wait m port for the 
booking of additional cargo Durmg a period of depression the 
question of selection is lost sight of in an attempt to obtain 
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revenue-providing freight of almost any kind In the days of the 
sailing ship, considerable time was often spent in port because it 
was more essential, on account of the few voyages made and 
because of the absence of ballast tanks, that a full ladmg be 
obtained Steam and motor ships represent large investments 
and must be kept movmg if they are to be operated profitably 
Ordinarily, from the point of view of safety of the vessel, absence 
of sufficient cargo to insure seaworthiness is overcome by water 
ballast tanks that permit the addition of sufficient weight to 
counteract caigo shortage 

However, the booking of a cargo having the proper average 
stowage factor will not alone necessarily insure a completely 
loaded ship Ii regularities in the shapes of packages and in the 
holds of the vessel leave a certain amount of unfilled space This 
space IS known as “broken stowage” and of course is unpro 
duetive unless the cargo booked includes a number of shipments 
consisting of small packages or units which may be used to fill 
vacant spaces existing between larger and more irregular pieces 
or between those pieces and stanchions, beams, or other obstruc- 
tions in the hold A reduction in the amount of broken stowage 
not only provides additional freight money but often reduces the 
costs of dunnage and the possibibty of loss and damage to vessel 
and cargo It should be remembered that the greater part of this 
discussion applies only when cargo is freely offered TJnfor 
tunately it is not often that the traffic department or booking 
agent is able to select a proper cargo More often it becomes a 
question of accepting almost everythmg obtainable 

B Speed and efficiency in handhng cargo To show the im- 
portance of speed in loading and discharging cargoes, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the cost of the stevedormg operation 
and the cost per day of holding a vessel in port Of all direct 
operating costs (excluding only msurance, depreciation, and 
interest) from 25 to 30 per cent will be made up of cargo 
handling costs Close attention must therefore be given to so 
important an item of expense and constant efforts made to reduce 
the per ton costs of handling cargo to and from the ship It is 
not possible, however, to adopt any and all measures that might 
lead to a reduction in per ton costs, nor, m all instances, to follow 
methods admittedly more efficient The governing factor is the 
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cost of stevedoring plus the coat of holding the ship m port It is 
quite probable that fewer men than customarily used would load 
or unload a vessel at a lower cost per cargo ton The productivity 
of labor would be increased and the entire function would be 
performed more efficiently But as the number of workers de- 
creases, the time required to load and discharge increases, the 
ship IS not earning, and certain operating and aU fixed charges, 
including wages, interest, insurance, depreciation, dockage, and 
fuel for auxiliary purposes, continue to accrue Maximum effi- 
ciency in the stevedoring function is thus subservient, to a cei- 
tain degree, to the inclusive costs of ship operation Frequently 
an abnormal number of men may labor night and day to com- 
plete loading or discharging despite the relative inefficiency of 
too many workers and the increased rates of pay for hours 
worked overtime In such instances handling costs are known to 
be high but unavoidable if the ship is to adhere to a scheduled 
sailing date, or time in ports is reduced to a nnnimnin Prompt 
turn around is an important consideration 
The cost of each day m port is readily determinable for a 
given ship It consists mainly of interest and depreciation on the 
amount invested in the vessel, and maurance on the existing or 
depreciated value of the vessel, an average charge per dead- 
weight ton per month or other stated interval for maintenance 
and repairs, dockage and other port charges, wages, subsistence 
and fuel For a large caigo Imer, the total of these costs may 
reach $1,500 or more per day If this total is added to the daily 
earning power of the ship, when it is at sea performmg the 
service of transporting cargo for hire, the true importance of 
rapid turn-around is realized It becomes obvious that steve- 
doring methods and costs are not always determined alone by 
efficiency The addition of extra men and equipment or both may 
increase the handling cost per ton , but, if the ship puts to sea 
one day earlier as a result, the maximum amount that could be 
profitably spent for additional wages and equipment must be 
governed by the daily cost of holding that vessel in port In many 
instances, this disregard for increased handling costs is unavoid- 
able, but it IS not to be inferred that steamship and stevedoring 
companies do not exert a constant effort to apply efficient methods 
in order to avert unnecessary expenditures The folio-wing are 
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ammnQ the most important factors in the promotion of economical 
cargo handlmg 

1 Prompt arrival of both vessel and ontbound cargo Vessel 
delays are usually unavoidable and may be the result of adverse 
weather conditions, accidents to the ship or its machinery, or 
diversion from course to render aid Properly manned and 
equipped ships are naturally better able to maintain schedules 
and are less likely to experience delays of any kind The normal 
time spent in port ■will be shortened when arrivals are delayed 
and cargo handhng costs rise because of the need for speed m 
loading and discharging in order to free the ship as quickly as 
possible 

The failure of shippers to forward cargo to the pier is some 
times the source of expensive delays to the vessel and increases m 
stevedoring costs Shippers should be notified to deliver their 
goods m ample tune for sortmg and placement at the proper 
places upon the pier as indicated by the stowage plan This 
permits all hatches to be worked, if the amount of outbound cargo 
warrants it, and the placing of the various shipments in proper 
order for loadmg Shipments arriving late are a constant 
annoyanee and expense 

2 Proper handling of equipment, (o) on the pier, and (6) on 
the vessel A study of various types of cargo handling machinery 
such as hand trucks, electric trucks and trailers, telphers or over 
head tracks, conveyers, cranes, platforms and other similar ma 
chinery should be of assistance m determinmg the types best 
smted for use on a given pier Likewise, on the vessel the winches, 
masts, boom and tackle in general should be adequate and of the 
proper design, if costs are to be maintained at a reasonable level 
Dela3rs in loadmg and unloading are commonly due to the ship's 
machinery as well as to inadequate pier equipment There are 
numerous examples of false economy in this connection 

3 At many ports throughout the world, cargo is carried to 
and from vessels anchored m rivers or bays because of congestion 
at the piers oi because cargo originates at or is destined for more 
than one point in the harbor Sufficient lighters should be pro 
■nded to supply cargo as rapidly as it can be handled to or from 
the vessel 

4 When possible, all hatches should be used Each hatch gang 
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of longshoremen works qmte mdepeudently of the other and, if 
the cargo is of the proper character and amount, much time will 
be saved with no increase in per ton cost of handling by the use 
of all hatches Frequently the principle is carried even farther, 
and both sides of the ship are worked at the same time by using 
lighters on the ofP-pier side 

5 The productivity of labor should be checked by study from 
time to time to deterimne whether increases may be attained The 
casual nature of the work has been mentioned earlier and it 
remains as one of the serious detriments to greater productivity 
Conceivably some improvement is possible in the direction of 
“gang” composition and distribution, specialization, reduction 
of overtime hours which are less productive and more costly, 
betterment of working, hvmg, and recreational conditions, and 
increased safety 

6 In recent years, greater attention has been given to the 
effect upon cargo handling costs of improvements in the design 
of vessels It has long been customary to transport certain bulk 
commodities in especially designed vessels, such as tankers and 
ore-carrying ships, but no httle emphasis has been placed upon 
the economies possible from improvements in the design of the 
general cargo vessel Too often hatches are small This retards 
speed in raising and lowering the lifts and leaves considerable 
distance between the hatchway and the wings or ends of the 
holds, caigo must be moved this added horizontal distance by 
the men m the hold At the same tune some marine architects 
advocate an increased use of side ports or openings in the sides 
of the ship that permit loading and discharging without extensive 
vertical movement of the cargo With some exceptions, the opera- 
tion of ships so designed has been confined to coastwise and 
nearby trades largely because of alleged structural weaknesses 
in the ship resulting from side ports An increase in the number 
of side ports on ships operated in the domestic trade promises 
considerable economy and may be the forerunner of a widespread 
extension of the practice Improvement in winches and their 
location aboard ship and clearance of holds by elimination of 
obstructions are other considerations affecting handling costs 
The growth of regular line traffic should make possible the con- 
struction of more ships especially designed for particular trades 
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Such vessels have an admitted advantage over general-purpose 
cargo carriers, and in many instances cargo-handling costs are 
greatly reduced by suitably designed vessels 
C Prevention of loss or injury to vessel, crew and cargo 
Although the selection of properly balanced cargo and the actual 
costs of loading and discharging are of great importance, the 
advantages gamed by the efficient and economical performance 
of those duties may be more than overcome by losses arismg from 
faulty placement of cargo in the holds when loadmg the vessel 
Failure to exercise care in stowage increases the number of lost 
and damaged shipments and endangers the ship, m many 
instances it has been known to brmg disaster that involved loss 
of bfe as well as property Efficiency in actual handimg m no 
way insures against eriors m the stowage of cargo The stevedor- 
ing function then mcludes more than the economical movement 
of caigo to and from the vessel Proper stowage m the holds, if 
Ignored, can be of far greater importance than reduced costs 
per ton for stevedoring Damage to the ship may result from 
mcorreot distribution of the cargo, shifting of improperly secured 
cargo, or from the character of the commodity carried 
Improper distribution may be vertical, longitudmal or trans 
verse The vertical position of cargo in the holds affects both 
stability and roUing Stability may be defined as the ability of a 
vessel to return to an even keel when rolled to one side or the 
other If a vessel is loaded m a fashion, that too far decreases the 
abihty of the vessel to again assume an upright position, it is in 
danger of capsizing On the other hand, a vertical disposition of 
cargo that increases the rightmg force of the vessel to too great a 
degree will aggravate rolling and cause the vessel to oscillate 
before it agam rests upon an even keel Excessive rollmg like 
wise may lead to strammg or loss of the vessel, and often results 
m undesirable shifting of commodities m the holds with resultant 
damage to the ship, the cargo, or both 
Careful longitudmal distribution of cargo is necessary to avoid 
undue strain upon the ship and to preserve a proper trim An 
improperly trimmed vessel handles poorly and with impaired 
efficiency However, concentration of weight at the bow and stem, 
or amidships, might give the proper trim to the ship but over- 
loadmg at the ends mcreases pitching, and overloading amid- 
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ships moreases the tendency of the vessel to buckle, either 
condition causes undue strain and endangers seaworthiness 

Errors in transverse distribution of cargo are probably less 
frequent because they result in an obvious listing of the ship to 
the heavy side A pronounced list is dangerous and is more often 
the result of an accident at sea than of faulty stowage Vessel 
strains resulting from poor transverse distribution are not often 
dangerous 

Shifting cargo at sea is an ever present possibility whenever 
there is vacant apace in the holds and it may occur when the 
cubic capacity of the ship has been completely filled at the time 
of loading Contrary to popular conception, cargo does not 
always shift toward the sides of the vessel It may drop 
vertically by dropping through from an upper deck, or by 
crushing cargo below in the same hold, and it may shift toward 
the bow or stern by breaking through the ends of the holds 
Longitudinal shifting commonly results also when improperly 
secured articles shift mto unoccupied spaces m the holds The 
effects of shifting, m addition to damage of the various shipments 
involved, are practically the same as those that result from poor 
original distribution Pitching and rolling are increased, the 
ship IS strained, and m the case of transverse movement, a pro- 
nounced and dangerous list often results In order to mimmize 
the possibility of shifting it is desirable to (1) fill available 
capacity of the hold to eliminate vacant space, (2) protect ship- 
ments which might be crushed and thus mcrease vacant space, 
(3) stow cargo as securely as possible and shore it in place if 
necessary, (4) confine bulk cargoes, such as grain, in small areas 
by dividmg the holds into a number of individual compartments 

In addition to damage to the ship resulting from the faulty 
stowage of commodities which are not in themselves dangerous, 
damage to cargo and vessel frequently occurs because many 
inherently dangerous articles do not receive proper attention 
during and after loading The most careful supervision will not 
always avoid such losses, but certain precautions should be taken 
against losses known to be preventable A discussion of these 
precautions is included in the following description of methods 
to be followed to prevent damage or loss to cargo 

Profitable operation of a steamship hne can be seriously 
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hampered by excessive payments to shippers for loss and damage 
Careless handling and stowing of caigo, in fact, not only 
decreases profits upon cargo earned bnt also influences shippers 
against those companies which have unsatisfactory records in 
that connection The stevedore has no direct liability other than 
to handle cargo safely and economically under the direction of 
the ship ’s officers and wharf superintendent It is essential that 
officers and wharf superintendent possess and exercise a thorough 
knowledge of the work of the stevedore in order that the mter- 
ests of the vessel operator may be protected The most advanced 
maritime nations will not license deck officers who have inade- 
quate knowledge of cargo handhng and stowing 

Cargo loss and damage results frequently from (1) carelessness 
or the use of defective eqmpment m transferring between pier 
and ship, (2) crushing and chafing, (3) moisture and evapora- 
tion, (4) heat and cold, (5) poor ventilation, (6) vermin, (7) 
pilferage 

Common errors in the transfer of cargo between the pier and 
the vessel include placing of hght, fragile articles under heavier 
ones in the shng or on the platform, the careless use of hooks, 
failure properly to secure slings or hooks, and the use of defective 
winches, ropes, booms, and other equipment Light boxes or cases 
placed under heavier ones are likely to be damaged when lifted 
from the pier or set down in the holds Care should be taken to 
protect them from the pressure of heavy articles or abrupt con- 
tacts with pier, ship’s side or deck Some commodities do not 
suffer damage from any ordinary shock or pressure but are quite 
hkely to be injured by the penetration of hooks Bales of cotton 
and certain types of casks are examples Pew articles of general 
cargo escape damage if the hft is released while in the air by 
defective gear or insecure fastening The force of the impact is 
great and boxes or other units, if not broken by their own weight, 
are damaged by the foice of other articles falhng upon them or 
by falling into the water It is feilse economy to face loss of that 
character when a reasonable expenditure for mamtenanee or 
replacement of worn or defective equipment msures against it 
and perhaps increases handhng speed 

At sea there is a constant motion set up by the action of waves 
and swell The motion increases in violence during storms but is 
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never entirely absent in calm weather Unless cargo is so tightly 
stowed that there is very little friction, damage results from the 
contacts of the various ai tides with one another Rope, fruit, 
silk, and paper products are examples of commodities susceptible 
to damage from chafing In addition to actual damage from 
chafing, heat is sometimes generated sufficient to ignite some of 
the most inflammable shipments or to altei the character of those 
unable to withstand a high temperature It is impossible to 
achieve homogeneous stowage of general cargo which consists of 
scores of different articles packed, barreled, or crated in many 
different ways The pioblem of the stevedore and ship’s officers, 
when compact stowage cannot be obtained, is to reduce friction 
as much as possible by following certain minimizing practices 
Wood IS sometimes inserted between articles hkely to chafe 
Strips aie sometimes nailed to chests or other units of a tier to 
hold them in place and to separate them from one another 
Chocks and wedges are used to reduce cargo motion and to 
increase the sohd character of the hold contents In the carriage 
of bulk cargoes, particularly gram, the hold may be divided by 
shifting boards which are temporary bulkheads of wood extend- 
mg fore-and-aft and from floor to deck Cargo motion or friction 
IS thus confined to a small area and danger from shifting of the 
entire cargo ehmmated Tank vessels are designed and con- 
structed with permanent divisions of the tank capacity to avoid 
the destructive forces that would be set up by motion of the 
entire cargo as a unit 

Crushing of cargo may result from shifting, careless storage, 
or placement m an unsuited part of the ship Shifting and its 
prevention have been discussed earlier While careless stowage 
will result in shifting, reference is made here to stowage that 
fails to protect articles hable to damage from excessive weight 
above or by pressure against beams, stanchions or other cargo 
If it becomes necessary to proceed at once with the stowage of 
relatively fragile cases, barrels or other articles due to the late 
delivery at the pier of heavier cargo units or for other reasons, 
the hght articles should be protected by placing flooring over 
them to distribute the weight of the heavier cargo, or when 
possible, the latter should be distributed in other holds Motion 
of the vessel is greatest at the bow and least amidships Crushing 
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18 often avoided I37 placing susceptible shipments in cargo space 
least affected by movements of the ship 
A list of commodities susceptible to damage from moisture 
would include a high percentage of all shipments movmg by 
water The prevalence of moisture and the susceptibility of most 
articles to damage by it combine to create an ever-present problem 
m ship operation Commodities are affected in a variety of ways 
Textiles and paper are discolored, machmery, canned goods and 
metal products rust, foodstuffs become inedible, grain ferments 
and generates heat, chemicals change in composition, and marble 
and wood products are damaged by stains Sources of moisture 
are numerous It may oiiginate from the decks or hatches above, 
leaks in the hull or in steam or water pipes, condensation, or wet 
goods which make up a part of the cargo Cargo damage from 
moisture is probably greater than from any of the factors under 
discussion The difiBculties encountered m attempts to prevent 
loss are obvious The vessel operates in water which in heavy 
weather often comes aboard m great quantities , exclusion of sea 
water is a task in itself Hatch covers, seams, and decks should 
be water tight Careful battening, calking, and filling rivet holes 
will do much to protect the cargo The multitude of steam and 
water pipes are the sources of leaks , and, because tliey differ m 
temperature from the air in the hold, they cause condensation 
which provides water that may drop upon the cargo Condensa 
tion and the effects thereof can be guarded against by covering 
cargo with tarpauhns, or by wrapping pipes, stanchions, and 
other offending parts with a canvas which will absorb the mois 
ture Damage due to bilge water or unexpected leaks may be 
reduced or avoided by proper pump maintenance 
The first precautions against damage from moisture should be 
taken when the ship is being loaded Wet goods, or those having 
a high moisture content, should be separated from dry goods 
There is always danger that casks, barrels and other containers 
of liquid may break, leleasing their contents in the hold Cereals, 
salt, bone meal, and many other products have such an affinity 
for moisture that they are able to absorb it from other shipments 
having a very low moisture content There have been mstflncPH 
of damage to commodities of this type ansing from stowage close 
to wooden casks from which moisture was drawn Protection 
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from, ram during transfer is necessary for most articles , others 
should not be loaded during wet, oi even very foggy weathei 

Most wet goods suffer loss by evaporation which is governed 
by heat and the presence or absence of moisture in the an or in 
sunounding cargo Unless ehrned in metal containeis these 
products should be kept m a comparatively cool, moist atmos- 
phere, and away from the engine room or goods that have a 
tendency to heat in transit or to absorb moistme The bow and 
'tween-decks and spaces near the hatches are best smted because 
they are cooler than other parts of the ship Evaporation is often 
increased by the circulation of air through the cargo but m many 
instances ventilation is necessary and evaporation can be con- 
trolled only at the eicpense of other cargo that requires 
ventilation 

A great variety of shipments are damaged by extremes of 
temperature The losses from heat far exceed those from cold 
Heating of cargo may occur m one or more of several ways On 
voyages over tropical trade routes, atmospheric temperatures are 
high Direct rays of the sun, even in temperate chmates, are 
sufficient to damage many commodities Within the ship, engme 
and boiler rooms, steam pipes, and the spontaneous heatmg of 
cargo, are productive of high temperature 

The effects of heat are varied Perishables, including meat, 
frmt, butter and other foodstuffs such as grain and certain 
beverages, are especially susceptible to damage, largely because 
germination and bacterial activity are stimulated Butter melts 
and becomes rancid, fruit decays, and other products undergo 
changes that impair their value as foods Shipments not 
ordinarily looked upon as perishable are likewise ruined or 
badly damaged by high temperatures and may at the same time 
cause damage to other cargo Both ship and cargo are endangered 
by spontaneous heat or combustion Many animal and vegetable, 
and a few mineral products, are included m the list of commodi- 
ties having this characteristic Gram, tobacco, wool, cotton, coal, 
sulphur, and hme are examples Excess heat whether it originates 
m the cargo or from another source increases the ffre hazard 
Oils, pamts, varmshes, resm, and other similar products give off 
explosive vapors, others, particularly coal, ignite and endanger 
the vessel, crew and other cargo. 
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Losses from cold are not common Excepting m high latitadea 
the temperature in the holds does not commonly faU below the 
freezmg pomt When deck cargo is earned it is often subjected 
to low temperatures and must receive special protection 
Several precautions are employed to prevent loss and damage 
by heat Careful stowage near the hatches, m the ’tween decks 
and near the bow or sides of the ship is essential The sides and 
bow are usually cooler due to contact with the sea and the spaces 
m the ’tween-decks and near the hatches are better ventilated 
and more accessible When weather permits, hatch covers should 
be removed at intervals during the voyage to increase the cir- 
culation of air Ventilators should be adjusted with changes m 
the weather m order that the holds may receive the maximum of 
ventilation from that source Added protection will result from 
packing of shipments in materials that are poor conductors of 
heat and by providing space in the cargo for the circulation of 
air Bulk cargoes likely to heat should not be accepted if in 
improper condition Grain and coal must be dry, for example, 
and certain other products well aired before loading The effects 
of poor ventilation are apparent from the preceding discussion 
Poorly ventilated cargo space harbors moisture which m turn 
promotes decay, the accumulation of dangerous gases and odors, 
and the generation of heat 

Vermin — such as rats, mice, roaches, worms, and other tj^es — - 
are not only troublesome and undesirable W occasiondly so 
destructive as to add considerably to the costs of operation 
Eats are the most destructive of all vermin and in addition they 
are carriers of disease There have been many remarkable 
instances of the ability of rats to destroy cargo Some years ago, 
on a voyage of 29 days, rats cut 44,000 of 46,000 bags of wheat 
in the holds of a vessel * Other less surprising instances might 
be cited Whenever the cargo includes articles that will serve as 
food for rats, more or less damage is to be expected, especially 
in older ships Occasionally minor damage is done the vessel by 
rats in their attempt to reach food or to provide refuges for 
themselves 

The intrusion of rats can best be guarded against by using 

<W C HoMy, The Rat and Its Relation to Public Health, Treasury 
Department, Public Health and Marine Hospital Service (1810) 
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floating fenders, rat funnels on all lines running from the ship 
to the whaif, raising of gangplanks when not in use, and by 
careful inspection of cargo before loading In spite of such pre- 
cautions it IS practically impossible to exclude them completely 
Once aboard ship they and most other vermin multiply It then 
becomes necessary to fumigate the vessel, using sulphur dioxide, 
cyanide gas, or other chemicals, in an effort to rid the ship of 
the unwelcome visitors Between fumigations the damage done 
by vermin is sometimes minimized by providing food and water, 
by poisoning or by stowing attractive and valuable cargo in 
vermin proof compartments The holds, storeroom, and galley 
should be kept as clean as possible Animal and vegetable refuse, 
heat and moisture promote the development and activity of 
vermin of all types If cleanlmess and other deterrents do not 
stay the multiplication of vermin, fumigation must be resorted 
to, but the expenditures for this service and the delays neces- 
sitated by It can be reduced by exercising constant efforts in the 
dnection mentioned 

Losses from pilferage may occur at the pier or during transit 
It IS probable, however, that the losses at sea are of no great 
consequence All companies mamtam watchmen at the piers for 
the purpose of protecting cargo from dishonest laborers and 
others who have an opportumty to take attractive articles of 
cargo As an additional precaution, foremen of dock workers 
should be selected for Bieir honesty, as wdl as for their ability 
to superintend the performance of the task at hand Broken or 
weakened boxes and cases are a temptation to a longshoreman, 
and in some cases longshoremen have been suspected of deliberate 
mishandling of cargo in order to extricate the contents of boxes 
and other contamers A part of the contents of a damaged con- 
tainer may be removed without observation, the container closed 
and the detection of the loss delayed until the package is deliv- 
ered Foremen should be observant of all longshoremen, discourage 
pilfering, and severely punish offenders in order that detection 
may not be looked upon as a trifling matter by other employees 
If guards, watchmen, foremen, and others in authority are united 
as a watchful group, pilferage losses at the piers may be con- 
trolled The fact that such losses are covered by insurance against 
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pilferage should not be an excuse for failure to prevent theft 
The charges for insurance are dependent upon the record of 
losses and must in the aggregate exceed such losses if the under- 
writers are to remain solvent A concerted effort to reduce 
pilferage can be expected to eliminate excessive payments for 
insurance 

The foregomg discussion of stowage and cargo handling would 
be mcomplete without mention of two factors that have a direct 
bearing upon the subject These factors aie (1) proper packing 
of goods by the shippers, and (2) the laws and rules of the 
government and the various insurance, underwriters and classi- 
fication societies pertaining to stowage and handlmg of particular 
commodities 

Although proper packmg does not afford complete protection 
against the types of loss and damage to cargo described earlier 
many of them may be avoided by careful preparation of the 
shipments Properly designed containers may be of sufficient 
strength to reduce chafing or crushing to a minimum Frequently 
damage due to moisture is the result of inadequate packmg The 
use of waterproof containers or of moisture-proof wrapping is of 
great value in the prevention of damage by water or moisture m 
the holds of the ship Likewise losses arismg from careless 
handling and pilferage are often as much the fault of the shipper 
as of the steamship company The transfer of cargo between ship 
and wharf involves danger to packages of almost every nature 
and it IS reasonable to expect shippers to assume a share of the 
responsibility for the safe transfer of their goods Careless and 
inadequate packing also encourages pilferage Articles that are 
hkely to appeal to longshoremen or others who may be in a 
position to pilfer should be so packed that they not only resist 
opening but also are difficult to restore to their original form if 
opened, in this way theft is reduced to a nnmTrmTn and detection 
made easier 

Many maritime losses and disasters are traceable to neglect of 
the ship operator to place safety above profit As a result most 
nations, the important classification societies, and tne associa- 
tions or boards of insurance underwriters have adopted laws and 
rules govermng the stowage and transportation of general cargo 
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and passengers and specifying types of cargo inherently danger- 
ous or susceptible to damage Whereas the laws of the various 
governments must be obeyed as laws of the land for the protec- 
tion of life and property of citizens, the rules of the classification 
and underwriters’ societies are enforced in order to protect the 
insurers from liabiliiy for preventible losses that are the result 
of overloading, unsafe cargo stowage, or careless handling of 
dangerous goods Such articles as gram, acids, explosives, oils 
and chemicals are examples from a long list of commodities con- 
sidered to be of a sufficiently dangerous character to require 
regulation' Detailed rules and laws govern the handlmg and 
transportation of these and many other commodities, and the 
failure to obey, subjects the ship operators to penalties at law 
or prevents the issuance of insurance policies without which it is 
impossible to proceed because the risk is greater than the msur- 
ance companies are able or willing to assume 

The laws and governmental regulations referred to are 
enforced by means of established inspection services The regula- 
tions appheable to the safety of vessels, the transportation of 
passengers at sea, etc , are subject to enforcement by the Bureau 
of Navigation and Steamship Inspection Those governing the 
transportation and loading of live stock are applied through 
inspectors of the Department of Agriculture The regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, governing the transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous articles, which have been 
adopted by the coastwise Imes, and which also indirectly affect 
the packing of such articles in the foreign trade m so far as they 
axe transported to the ports of export by rail, are enforced 
through the Bureau of Explosives The boards of underwriters 
regularly mamtam agents or inspectors to supervise the loadmg 
of vessels and to survey damaged cargoes The latter may super- 
vise or inspect loading either m great detail or m a more general 
way, depending upon the necessities that arise in particular 
instances, but they are in a controllmg position because of the 
importance of marine insurance, 

sJor a detailed description see Stowage of Ship Oargoes, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Hiacellaneous Series Ko 92 (1920) 
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CHAPTER XII 

OHARTBRINa AND SHIP BROKBBAGB ^ 

Tbappio conditions favorable to the operation of regular steam- 
ship lines do not always obtain, and even when the services of 
lines are available, shippers — particularly those having full 
cargoes of bulky commodities — often prefer to charter vessels 
The fleets of many steamship lines, moreover, consist in part of 
chartered vessels 


TYPES OP OHABTBREID SEBVIOBS 

Vessels are chartered most frequently for a trip or voyage to 
transport a full cargo The charter may stipulate that the vessel 
shall proceed to a specified destination or to any one of a range 
of destinations In the latter case the master, before sailing, may 
receive his instructions to proceed to a defined destination or he 
may be ordered to call at some port for orders When shipping 
gram from the United States to Europe, for example, the destma- 
tion of the cargo is not always known before the vessel sails 
The gram may be sold while afloat, after which delivery orders 
will be transmitted to the master 

A vessel may be chartered for an agreed voyage by a shipper 
who as charterer is to provide a cargo consisting mainly of a 
certain commodity or commodities and is to be responsible for 
a charter rate based upon a full cargo, but who may also accept 
cargo for other shippers at a higher or lower rate of freight than 
that named in the charter party The shipper in this case puts 
the vessel “on the berth” to fill available space not needed for 
his own cargo He pays the agreed charter rate to the vessel 
owner and m turn receives freight rates from the shippers who 
avail themselves of the offer 

1 Reproduced subBtuntially as pubhebed m G G Huebner, Ocean Steam- 
ship Traffic Management (1920), Chap iv, aud E R Johnson, G G 
Huebuer and G L Wilson, Prmc*ples of Transportation (1028), Chaps 
xlvii and xItIu 
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A vessel may be put on the berth by its oivner either foi a 
full cargo or for smaller shipments to fill space not already 
contracted for So, also, may a vessel he put on the berth for 
large or small shipments of general cargo by a ship broker, 
general operator, or speculator who has charteied the vessel for 
this express purpose The vessel in such case is not in the tramp 
service in the usual sense, but is being temporarily employed to 
carry general cargo in competitiou with regular lines or to pro- 
vide a general cargo service to points not served by regular 
lines The operator is engaging in a speculation and for that 
reason is most apt to undertake such a transaction when the rates 
of the regular lines are high due to a shortage of tonnage 

Steamship companies frequently secure vessels on time char- 
ters either to supplement their line vessels or to establish a hne 
service by means of chartered vessels To meet a temporary 
demand a line may charter a vessel for a smgle voyage on a 
trip charter, in which case the vessel is for the time being in the 
hne service 


TVPES OB' TEAMP OWNERS OB 0PEBAT0B8 

The owner of a smgle vessel or of a small fleet of two or three 
vessels may do a profitable business The master of a tramp 
vessel may be its owner or part owner The owner who leases 
his vessel or vessels on charter makes use of the services of 
ship brokers who are found at all ocean ports of importance 
throughout the world 

Small or large operators may lease vessels upon tune charters, 
and many reoharter the vessels on trip charters, i e , for a tramp 
service in the usual sense, or place the vessels on the berth for 
fuU or part cargoes, or recharter them on time charters at higher 
rates 

Similar to operators of this kmd are the large concerns which 
in England are known as managing owners, through whom fleets 
ranging from half a dozen to more than a hundred vessels are 
managed from one oflSce Some of the vessels may be owned by 
the concern, while others are owned by other vessel owners who 
turn them over to the managmg owner for operation on the basis 
of a percentage of the profits 

Still another variation in type of tramp owner or operator is 
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the general steamship operator or steamship agent, 'whose opera^ 
tions are not confined to any one branch of shipping Many of 
them are large concerns which act as steamship agents for regular 
line companies, organize and operate one or more lines of vessels 
which they o-wn or charter, do a general ship brokerage busmess, 
act as ocean freight forwarders, handle marine insurance, hold 
the license of a custom-house broker and manage -fleets of tramp 
vessels The same concerns m some instances operate as export 
and import commission houses or merchants These general steam- 
ship operators may lease their own vessels under any of the 
various forms of charter parties referred to below, if that should 
be more profitable than to operate them in the line service, or 
may charter vessels from other o'wnerg for operation either in the 
line or tramp service as the occasion may warrant 

Before chartering vessels under time charters, a general steam- 
ship operator at times makes time contracts with large shippers 
of sugar or other staple commodities, so that he may be assured 
of a portion of the cargoes needed for the chartered vessels 
This is his method of limiting his risks, of protecting his profits, 
or “hedging” his chartering transactions 

A ship broker engaged primarily in the ship brokerage busi- 
ness may also at times become a tramp operator He may be 
the o-wner of one or more vessels and use his brokerage organiza- 
tion and his knowledge of shipping requirements in their efficient 
operation He may also charter a vessel on his o-wn account with 
a view to operating or rechartering it at a profit over and above 
the charter rate paid to its o-vmer 

There are, moreover, the large shippers who both own vessels 
and charter others mamly for use in their own business Their 
prime purpose in o-wning or chartering vessels is to provide 
themselves with transportation They may operate a line service 
or dispatch their vessels on an irregular schedule, loading them 
mainly with their own cargoes, subletting unused space to other 
shippers, and seeking available cargoes on return trips 

SEBVIOES BBNDEBBD BT SHIP BBOKEBS 

Vessels are usually chartered through ship brokers Small 
owners or operators depend upon brokers to find charterers for 
their vessels, to handle their business affairs ashore, and depend 
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largely upon them for advice as to how the voyage of their 
vessels should be planned Larger tramp operators, naanagiug 
owners and general steamship companies with extensive business 
organizations of their own and with expert chartering managers 
are less dependent upon outside ship brokers in planning voy- 
ages, but they, too, obtain advice from them and frequently 
carry out their chartering transactions through the medium of 
ship brokers 

The mam work of ship brokers is to find charterers for vessels 
and vessels for charterers The owners or operators of tramp 
vessels seeking cargoes are served by ship brokers who “cover 
the market” daily, le, they keep in touch with shippers who 
are likely to become charterers If the desired full cargoes are 
not available at the port in which a particular ship broker is 
located and where the vessel has arrived or is about to arrive, he 
may be able to locate a charterer elsewhere through a ship 
broker or agent at another port Instead of chartering the vessel 
to a shipper on a trip charter, the broker may be able to charter 
it on satisfactory terms to a general steamship operator, a regu- 
lar steamship line, an industrial concern or large shipper, or to 
a small or large tramp operator on a time or perhaps a trip 
charter Having arranged the chartering transaction to the 
satisfaction of owner and charterer the ship broker sees to the 
preparation of the charter party and its execution 

Ship brokers sometimes are important factois in the loading, 
discharging, and operation of chartered vessels Their services 
in this connection depend upon the terms of the charter party 
as to whether loading and discharging or either of these services 
IS to be performed by the vessel owner When attending to the 
loading or discharging of a vessel for the owner, the ship broker 
in effect becomes what in Great Britain is known as a “loading 
broker ” This term is not in general use in the United States, 
but the same work is performed by ship brokers who make the 
necessary arrangements for the vessel owners Charter parties 
sometimes specify that the vessel is “to be consigned at port of 
discharge to owners or their agents, by whom the steamer is to be 
reported at the custom house ” The owner in this case needs to 
be represented on the spot, his agent frequently being a ship 
broker to whom the vessel is consigned The broker after eon- 
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suiting the principal cargo owneis, arranges with the port 
authorities for the dock at which the vessel shall discharge, and 
on arrival of the vessel sees that the requirements of the custom- 
house are duly fulfilled If any freight payment is due at desti 
nation, he will attend to its collection, he will provide for the 
vessel’s disbursements, and after deducting his own charges, 
remit the balance to the owners ® 

Should it be decided by the owner or operator to put a vessel 
on the berth a ship broker may be engaged to provide cargo and 
handle the transaction The broker, who in effect becomes a 
steamship agent, may advertise the voyage, and send notices to 
shippers who might ship m the vessel, or he may personally 
solicit cargoes from shippers The broker makes the necessary 
docking arrangements, books freight at such rates as the market 
warrants, arranges for the receipt and loading of the cargoes, 
signs bills of lading for the owners or master, collects the freight 
if it IS to be prepaid, pays the vessel’s disbursements at the port, 
makes out the ship's manifest and secures the clearance papers 
at the custom-house, deducts his own expenses and charges, and 
remits the balance to the owners ® 

Not all ship brokers are equipped to place a tramp vessel on 
the berth Many of them, however, are steamship agents as well 
as ship brokers and possess a business organization suitable not 
only for chartering vessels but also for loading, discharging, and 
operating As has been stated, ship brokers sometimes charter 
vessels on their own account and put them on the berth for cargo 
They then step outside the business of ship brokerage 

Ship brokers are also engaged in the selling of vessels As 
in a chartering transaction they serve as a medium through 
which the owner and purchaser get together When satisfactory 
palh-ng terms have been agreed upon, the ship broker executes 
a form of contract, and when title passes he executes the neces- 
sary bill of sale He also arranges for the transfer of the 
vessd. to its new owner, which in the United States necessitates 
obtaining a consular bill of health, an inventory of supplies on 
board, and a certificate of registry In England some ship 
brokers are known as “brokers for sale of ships” to distinguish 

1 Douglas Owen, Ocean Trade and Shtppmg (1914), p 89 
»Ihd, p 90 
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them from “chartering brokers,” and “loading brokers This 
terminology is not in general use in the United States, and ship 
brokers here do not confine themselves to one function only All 
of them are ready to charter or sell the vessels of shipowners, but 
some of them are not organized to act as loading brokers 

The business of marme insurance ‘ is so closely connected with 
ocean shipping that ship brokers may act also as marine insur- 
ance brokers so as to be m a position to attend to the insurance 
of vessels, freight, and cargoes when authorized to do so They 
may l±ewise hold the license of a custom-house broker 

BUSINESS OBQANIZA7XON OF SHIP BBOKEB 

The ship brokerage business is so organized and the nature 
of the business is such that the comparatively small staff of a 
broker’s office is able to transact a business of large volume and 
almost world wide scope The business organization shown m the 
accompanying Form 3 may be regarded as that of a typi- 
cal large American ship brokei There are many smaller ship 
brokerage concerns with a simpler organization, in fact, a single 
individual may conduct a ship brokerage business, his office 
facilities consisting of desk room m some conveniently located 
business office 

In the typical orgamzation of a large ship broker there is a 
manager to supervise the work of the staff, to establish connec- 
tions with ship biokers at foreign ports and at other ports in 
the United States, to decide matters of importance in connection 
with charter forms and sales contracts, to keep in touch with 
vessel owners and prospective charterers, to plan operations in 
case he decides to charter a vessel on his own account, and gener- 
ally to determine the business pohcies to be pursued In the large 
ship brokerage house, there are two or three assistant managers, 
whose main work consists in covering the market daily They 
endeavor to keep in almost constant touch with the large ship- 
pers and other business concerns likely to be in the market to 
charter vessels, and in case a vessel is put on the berth, they 
solicit freight for it As charter rates are largely determined 

4 Thomas E Serutton and E D Maokmnon, The Oontraot of AfrevgM 
ment as Bapressed m Charter Parties and Bills of Lading 
6 Chap xvi 
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by bargaining and the sums involved are large, the broker needs 
to have a wide knowledge of charter rates, good business sense, 
and the ability to approach men easily and to negotiate suc- 
cessfully with charterers The variations in the provisions of 
charters are so wide and yet so important to both owner and 
charterer that brokers need to possess expert knowledge of 
charter forma as well as types of vessels and the essential particu- 
lars of the vessels for which charterers are sought 
Junior employees handle ofS.ce detail work m connection with 
the preparation of charter parties, sales contracts and bills of 
sale, maintaining the office files, performing custom-house work, 
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and other activities engaged in by the brokerage house A 
cashier and assistant cashier handle the bookkeeping and financial 
work 

This IS a typical office staff for conductmg a general ship 
brokerage business, whether through a large ship broker engaged 
exclusively in this busmess or through the chartering depart- 
ment of a steamship agent or general steamship operator The 
ship broker may, however, have an additional organization for 
loading, discharging, and operating vessels Such a staff is not 
necessarily included m the business organization of a ship broker 
If the ship broker is equipped to put vessels on the berth for 
cargo he virtually becomes a steamship agent and has an organi- 
zation approximating that of a steamship line 

Aside from this office organization each ship broker has con- 
nections or correspondents at a large number of American and 
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foreign ports, and he may have branch oflSees at certain ports 
These connections or correspondents usually are themselves ship 
brokeis, so that the ship brokerage business throughout the 
commercial world constitutes a closely connected business organi- 
zation The ship brokers of the world together “make a com- 
plicated web that reaches to all cities of commercial importance 
The whole is so hound together by telegraph and cable that, hke a 
spider’s web, if touched by anything of importance at any point 
the whole structure vibrates with the news “* It is this prac- 
tice of establishing connections at many ports that enables the 
individual ship brokerage house to conduct an extensive business 
with a small ofSce staff The mam expense of a ship broker in a 
chartering transaction in many instances is the charge for the 
extensive use of the telegraph and cable 
Ship brokers frequently are members of associations or ex- 
changes, such as the New York Produce Exchange, which has 
adopted and approved a grain charter party, and approved 
berth terms contracts which are entered into, subject to the rules 
of the Exchange, and with the agreement that disputes arising 
at the port of loading shall be subject to arbitration as provided 
m those rules The rules of the Exchange regulating the steam- 
ship business also standardize the practice of the port with re- 
spect to lay days, demurrage, and the notification of readmess, 
and the practice as to various other matters provided for in 
charter parties The Exchange also affords facilities for quoting 
gram charter rates, for chartering vessels, engaging space, and 
contracting marine insurance 

Ship brokers may be members of maritime exchanges The 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, for example, keeps records of 
charter parties and the movement of vessels, it has reportmg 
stations with agents, collects current shipping news and shippmg 
statistics, and provides facilities for the arbitration of shipping 
disputes It has standardized the gram charter party and 
adopted local rules govemmg vessel demurrage, loadmg, and 
discharging, and the receipt and delivery of various cargoes 

6 J Russell Smith, Orgamzatwn of Ooem Oommeroe, p II 
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SHIP BEOKEBAQE CHABaES AND PBOPITS 

The ■usual compeusation of a ship broker for chartering a ves- 
sd on a voyage charter is a commission in the form of a percent- 
age on the gross amount of freight, dead freight, and the 
demurrage provided for in the charter Dead freight is the differ- 
ence bet'ween the charter rate per unit of cargo multiplied by the 
tons of cargo called for in the charter, and the charter rate mul- 
tiplied by the tons of actual cargo on board, ■which may be leas 
than a full cargo Demurrage is the amount paid by the charterer 
in case loading is not completed within a specified number of days 
after the vessel is ready to receive cargo or does not proceed at 
the rate of an agreed number of tons per day The commission 
is paid by the vessel o^wner or operator 

When a vessel is put on the berth for its owner or operator 
by a ship broker, his commission is likewise a percentage of 
the freight Under a time charter he receives from the owner or 
operator a percentage of the gross freight or hire, provided for 
m the charter party If he sells the vessel he receives a percentage 
of the price paid for the vessel 

The broker’s commission for chartering vessels or puttmg 
them on the berth varies It has in recent years ranged from as 
low as one and one quarter per cent to as high as 5 per cent, de- 
pending upon the size of the vessel, the nature of the services 
required by 'the O'wner, the custom of the port, and other con- 
tingencies The printed charter forms do not always disclose the 
actual rate of commission , old forms may be used in which 5 per 
cent commission is specified, although the understanding is that 
the broker shall receive a smaller commission 

Some charter parties provide that in addition to the commis- 
sion paid to the broker he shall also receive the “customary 
freight brokerage ” This usually refers to an agreed or custom- 
ary amount over and above his commission for attending to the 
ship’s business at the port of loading As in case of the broker’s 
commission, the presence of this clause in the printed form is 
not always evidence that the broker in every case receives “the 
customary freight brokerage ” 

When a ship broker provides vessel or cargo o'wners "with 
marine insurance he is acting as a marine insurance broker and 
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obtains a commission from the insurance company When he acts 
m the capacity of a custom-house broker he receives the custom- 
ary custom-house brokerage fees Should he charter a vessel on 
his own account, either to recharter it at a higher rate or to put 
it on the berth, he aims to make a business profit on the venture, 
for m such case he becomes a vessel operator If he is a vessel 
owner as well as a ship broker the revenues derived from his 
own vessels likewise depend upon whether he can charter his 
vessels, put them on the berth, or otherwise operate them profit- 
ably 


OOSAir OHARTEB FABTIBS 

The basic document governmg charter services is the charter 
party It is imperative that vessel owners or operators, char- 
terers, and ship brokers familiarize themselves with the general 
forms or types commonly used m ocean shippmg, and also with 
any special or unusual clauses that may be contained m the 
charters with which they are directly concerned Two general 
types of charters are used in ocean shipping as conducted by 
private concerns — time, and trip or voyage charters~-but there 
are several general forms of commercial voyage charters, and 
each general form is subject to many variations 

Time charters are to be distinguished from voyage charters in 
that they extend throughout an agreed period of time or specified 
number of voyages, while voyage charters cover a single voyage 
During normal shipping periods, time charters are requested 
mainly by shipping firms having large quantities of cargo for 
shipment over extended periods and by steamship lines The 
latter sometimes charter vessels on time charters to supplement 
their regular fleet when traffic has outgrown the vessels owned 
by them, or to serve as a temporary expedient while additional 
vessels are bemg constructed or purchased They may also enter 
mto time charter arrangements to carry freight contracted in 
advance, and there have been instances of lines, particularly 
newly organized lines, that have depended mainly or entirely 
upon time-chartered vessels Tramp operators may also at times 
supplement their fleets by means of time charters During ab- 
normal periods, however, when wide fluctuations m ocean freight 
rates are anticipated, time charters have been utilized for specu 
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lative purposes Dunng the World War period, especially during 
its early stages, ocean -vessels -were chartered speculatively on time 
charters by individuals or concerns whose intention was not to 
operate them, but to recharter or sublet them at higher charter 
rates when the demand for tonnage became acute 

Voyage charters are at times entered into by steamship lines, 
but their principal use is in connection -with the shipment of 
large lots of heavy or bulky commodities They are the mainstay 
of the ocean tramp service Shippers having vessel-load quantities 
of cargo, but not sufficient tonnage to warrant the purchase of 
vessels or the negotiation of time charters, usually have the 
option of either shipping via regular Imes or chaitenng vessels 
for single voyages Th(»e having less than a complete cargo may 
also charter a vessel on a voyage charter and supplement their 
own shipments by puttmg the vessel on the berth for additional 
cargo Occasionally a vessel is chartered for the express purpose 
of putting it on the berth for miscellaneous quantities of cargo 
that different shippers may wish to have transported, and the 
owners of tramp vessels may themselves engage in such a service 
at times, but the tramp service is mainly conducted on the basis 
of voyage charters contracted to shippers of full loads of cargo 

TIME OHABTEB PABTlEB 

Commercial time charters as ordinarily utilized in ocean ship- 
ping have not been standardized, and special clauses may be 
inserted in the customary forms at the time of their negotiation 
Clauses covering certain matters of importance to owner and 
charterer are usually found in tune charters, although their 
exact content varies m different forms The principal features of 
commercial time charters may briefly be summarized as follows 

1 The owner is required to give warranties as to the vessel’s 
tonnage, nominal horse-power, space and dead-weight capacity. 
Inspection of hull and engines, its classification rating, its fit 
condition on delivery and its maintenance in a seaworthy con- 
dition, a full complement of officers and crew, and in some in- 
stances also its speed, fuel capacity, and fuel consumption 
Some of these warranties are only approximate but wide devia- 
tions are not lawfully permissible 

2 The nature of the cargoes to be transported in the vessel 
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IS defljied either specifically or m more general terms pe/mittmg 
the shipment of general merchandise and perhaps of certain 
named commodities and also passengers 

3 Trading limits are usually set by specifying the use of the 
vessel in laTvEul trades between safe ports in a specified range of 
trades, and certain poita or trades may he excluded 

4 The time or duration of the charter is of course stated in 
the charter, or the number of voyages in case such is the agree 
ment 

5 The payment of the agreed charter rate or hire is fully pro*- 
vided for in tune charter parties The usual agreement in ease of 
cargo vessels is that a fixed amount per dead-weight ton per 
calendar month is to he paid, but when a passenger vessel is 
operated on a time charter the usual basis is its gross- or net- 
register tonnage, and some time charters provide for the payment 
of a lump sum The time or times of payment and the mode of 
payment are also as a rule definitely specified in present-day time 
charters Provision is usually made for the discontinumg of pay- 
ments when loss of tune exceeding an agreed number of hours 
IS caused by fire, stranding, breakdown of engmes, deficiency of 
stores or men For additional protection the owner is given a lien 
on the cargo for all freights and amounts due him, and the 
charterer is given a lien on the vessel for amounts paid in ad- 
vance and not earned 

6 Commercial time charters usually provide for a division of 
expenses between owner and charterer Although the charterer 
pays an agreed hire for the use of the vessel he is also as a rule 
required to pay all fuel expenses, loading and imloading charges, 
and othei port charges and consular fees, except those moident 
to the officers or crew, and also pilotage charges, agencies, com- 
missions, and other charges not specifioaUy imposed upon the 
owner by the terms of the charter 

It IS well to read time charters carefully vTith respect to port 
charges and pilotage because they usually define the conditions 
under which the charterer is relieved from payment when the 
vessel puts into a port other than the one to which the vessel is 
bound, due to reasons for which the vessel is responsible If dun- 
nage in addition to that found on board is required, the char- 
terer IS also reqmred to provide it or bear the expense incurred, 
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and when passengers are carried he is required to pay victualing 
costs, usually at agreed amounts per day for each passenger 
The owner on his part is required to pay the salaries and wages 
of the officers and crew and consular fees connected with them, 
all bills for ship’s stores and crew supplies, vessel insurance 
premiums, and maintenance costs Still other clauses usually 
specify that the owner shall pay the charter commission to which 
the ship broker who effected the charter is entitled, and also 
perhaps an “address commission” to the charterer in ease he 
advances funds beyond his required monthly payments and at- 
tends to the ship ’s business at ports 
7 A reading of any commercial time charter party will dis- 
close many other provisions, some of which are of very material 
importance Some of the more important clauses usually included 
are those variously definmg the duties of the master to the 
charterer and the owner respectively , the signmg of bills of lad- 
ing by the master, the right to sublet the vessel, the right of 
the charterer to appoint a supercargo , the right of the charterer 
to cancel the charter in ease the vessel is not delivered by the 
owner within an agreed period of time , the redelivery of the ves- 
sel to the owner, the obligation of the owner to place the “whole 
reach” of the vessel’s holds, deck, and customary places of load- 
ing and accommodation at the charterer’s disposal, the docking 
of the vessel to be bottom-cleaned and pamted , tbe provision by 
the owner of customary ship’s machinery for loading and un- 
loading , the mutual division of salvage , the payment of penal- 
ties in case of nonperformance of contract, the laws and rules 
that determine liability in case of loss and damage of cargo, 
and the arbitration of any disputes that may anse between owner 
and charterer Charterers sometimes insist upon a special “legis- 
lation clause” stipulating that charterers shall have “the 
privilege of canceling this charter at a United States port north 
of Hatteras at any time legislation may be enforced differentiat- 
ing against foreign tonnage in United States trade ” 

During the World War period, the United States Government 
adopted various standardized forms of time charters that did not 
conform to ordinary commercial practice It took over many 
privately owned vessels on “requisition charters,” and then re- 
chartered them on the basis of government time charters differ- 
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ing m many respects from the commercial charters customarily 
used in private international shipping Many of the requisitioned 
vessels were rechartered to their o-wners or their agents for opera 
tion in accordance with the terms of these special time charters 
Different forms of government time charters were adopted for 
special types of requisitioned vessels and to meet special condi- 
tions The Government, moreover, reserved the right to recall 
requisitioned vessels and operate them according to the terms of 
its “hare-boat” charter form Such a charter requires the owner 
to outfit and equip his vessel and put it into seaworthy condi 
tion, the charterer (in this case the Government) thereafter 
undertaking to operate, man, victual, and supply the vessel at 
his expense, to pay all port charges, pilotage charges and other 
expenses incurred in its use and operation, and to assume all 
risks 


VOTAen CHABTBB PARTIES 

Voyage or trip charters, which differ basically from tune char- 
ters in that they provide for the use of a vessel on a single voy- 
age instead of during a period of time, contain many provisions 
similar or differing in detail from those contained in tune char- 
ters, and there is no uniformity in the phraseology of such provi- 
sions in different voyage charters There are those that contain 
clauses m which the owner describes and gives warranties oon- 
cermng his vessel , others that specify definite ports or a range 
of ports of shipment and discharge, that variously define the 
kinds of cargo that may be shipped, either specifically or by 
setting more general limits permitting the shipment of any “law- 
ful merchandise”, that require the master to sign hills of lad- 
ing , clauses which provide for cancellation, arbitration, etc , and 
clauses that lefer to the liabihty statutes and rules that shall 
apply in case of loss or damage of cargo Some of these voyage 
charter clauses must necessarily vary somewhat from similar 
provisions included in time charters due to the fundamental 
differences between makmg an agreed voyage and operating a 
vessel during a period of time, sometimes extending over many 
months For the same reason, some of the miscellaneous time 
charter clauses referred to above need not be included in voyage 
charters 
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It IS advisable, perhaps, to note only the outstanding and more 
important differenees between time and voyage charters No 
attempt wiU be made to discuss each of the almost endless varia- 
tions in the conditions stipulated in the voyage charters utilized 
in ocean shippmg A more practicable plan is to caution the 
reader that every voyage charter is a specific contract, and to 
divide the charters mto three general groups (1) the gross form 
voyage charter, (2) the net form voyage charter, and (8) modi- 
fied gross or net voyage charters 

The charter rate or freight paid to the vessd owner under a 
voyage charter is usually based not upon the vessel’s dead 
weight, or gross-register tonnage, but upon the amount of cargo 
carried, at agreed rates per quarter of grain, ton of cargo, or 
other defined cargo units Voyage charter rates based upon 
some form of vessel tonnage are exceptional, but there are in- 
stances of voyage charters that provide for the pasunent of a 
lump sum 

This basing of voyage charter rates upon the amount of cargo 
carried, and the very fact that the vessel owner agrees to com- 
plete a voyage, make it necessary to include provisions not essen- 
tial in a time charter The charterer usually agrees to furnish a 
full and complete cargo, to have the vessel proceed to a dis- 
charging berth wheie she can always float with safety, or failmg 
which, that dehvery of cargo wiU be accepted at the nearest 
point where this condition of safety can be fully met, and that 
the owner shall have a lien on the cargo for “all freight, dead 
freight and demurrage and all and every sum or sums of money 
which may be due tiie steamer under this charter,” the term 
“dead freight” referrmg to the difference between the amount 
due the vessel when the charter rate is applied to a full and 
complete cargo and a smaller amount based upon a cargo that 
IS not full and complete A customary provision is contained 
in the “cesser clause,” which usually provides that the char- 
terer’s liability ends when the cargo is on board and the bills 
of lading are signed, the ship thereafter agreeing to have re- 
course to Its Uen on the cargo , but this has been interpreted to 
mean that the charterer is relieved only when the cargo hen 
offers full protection to the vessel owner 
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It has also been found necessary to insert clauses in voyage 
charters designed to speed up the loading and discharging of 
cargo, and to avoid misunderstandings concerning receipt and 
delivery of cargo Voyage charters, in their “lay-day” clauses, 
usually specify the number of days allowed for loading cargo 
and sometimes also for discharging, or the number of tons per 
day to be loaded or unloaded In case the vessel is detained by 
failure of the charterer or his agent to deliver or receive cargo, 
or actually to load or unload cargo in ease the voyage charter so 
provides, withm the number of lay days agreed upon, the char- 
terer agrees to pay “vessel demurrage ” When, on the contrary, 
the agreed lay days are not needed, the vessel owner under some 
voyage charters agrees to pay “dispatch money” at fixed rates 
for each lay day not used Exphcit clauses frequently provide 
where cargo shall be dehvered by the charterer and where it 
shall be received at destination Provisions of this kind variously 
state that it shall be withm reach of ship’s tackles and that 
lighterage and extra lighterage costs shall be paid by the char- 
terer, or that named wharves shall be used for delivery and re- 
ceipt of cargo , or other arrangements may be provided for 

The fundamental difference between the general classes of 
voyage charters referred to above is found in the nature of the 
services to be performed by the vessel owner for the charter rates 
paid by the charterer The distinctive features of the gross form 
voyage charter is that the charter rate covers the entire trans- 
portation service, includmg loading at the shipping point, dis- 
chargmg at destmation, and port charges It is therefore the 
simplest form of voyage charter and one often preferred by 
shippers and consignees who have no special loading and un- 
loading facilities or arrangements It specifiies the dehvery and 
acceptance of cargo by shipper and consignee, usually alongside 
the ship, but within these limits the gross form charter rate 
covers port charges and services as well as operatmg costs m* 
curred by the vessel in saihng from shippmg point to destina 
tion Contingent costs such as vessel demurrage, lighterage, and 
extra hghterage m case of failure to dehver or receive cargo 
as agreed upon, or extra expense mcurred by reason of workmg 
the vessel at ports on Sundays or holidays are variously provided 
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for in gross form charters and are m addition to the charter 
rate 

The charter rate paid by the charterer under a net form voy- 
age charter party covers only the actual transportation of the 
cargo from port to port The charterer, in addition to paying 
the charter rate, is required to assume the cost of loadmg his 
cargo aboard the vessel and of dischargmg it at the destination 
port The agreement may be that these services actually will be 
performed by the charterers, or that “charterers are to load, 
stow and trim cargo at their own expense, under the direction 
of the master,’’ but that “they shall not be responsible for im- 
proper stowage,” or that the service will be performed by the 
ship, but at the charterer’s expense The clauses covering load- 
ing and unloadmg have not been standardized in all net form 
voyage charters The charterer is also required to pay port 
charges, customs and harbor dues and wharfage costs at both 
loading and dischargmg ports 

Net form voyage charters are sometimes preferred by char- 
terers, especially by those regularly engaged in the foreign 
trade Exporting or importing firms may have been able to 
make favorable arrangements of their own for loading and dis- 
charging cargoes They may indeed own or operate wharves, 
and they may possess efficient port organizations and excellent 
freight-handhng facihties 

It IS especially desirable that charterers, owners, and ship 
brokers read carefully any modified gross and net form charter 
parties m which they may become interested, because the clauses 
defining the services to be performed by the owner under such 
charters conform neither to those of gross form nor to those 
of net form charters They are modifications of the one or the 
other, some of them being mainly of the gross form and others 
confonmng mamly to the net form, but with modifications con- 
cerning the amount of services covered by the charter rate 

There are so many different general types and special forms 
of voyage charters and the addition or substitution of special 
clauses occurs so frequently, that no general accoimt such as this 
can obviate the necessity of exammmg each charter carefully 
whenever a particular chartering transaction is undertaken 
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OCEAN EREIGHT EORWABDING AND EBEIGHT BEOKBBAGE 

Eablibr chapters have pointed out the relations of ocean ear- 
ners and shippers with ocean freight brokers and forwarders 
Ocean freight forwarding refers to the actual forwarding and 
handling of shipments by forwarders acting as agents for ocean 
shippers, while ocean freight brokerage refers to the booking of 
cargoes or the engaging of freight by freight brokers, but in 
practice the two services are frequently performed by the same 
concern Although there are many freight brokers who do not 
perform forwarding services, the many ocean freight forwarders 
or contractors found at all large ocean ports and at some interior 
points perform a forwarding and also a freight brokerage 
business 


NATURE OB’ SBBVICEB PEBB’OBMia) 

As freight brokers the ocean freight forwarders assist the 
steamship companies m securing freight Sometimes ocean car- 
riers, when there is no difficulty in obtaining cargoes, prefer to 
book cargoes without the medium of brokers, thereby saving the 
usual brokerage charge, but in normal times, when cargoes are 
not readily at hand, many steamship hues find the services of 
freight brokers helpful The economic value of the ocean freight 
brokerage business does not, however, end with the securing of 
freight for the steamship hues Many manufacturers and ship- 
pers, particularly those located in the interior, depend upon 
ocean freight forwarders and brokers to keep them fully posted 
on ocean freights and services and to engage their cargo space 
for them The difficulty of obtaining current ocean freight rates, 
subject as they are to sudden fluctuations, and of engagmg space, 
was considered of sufficient value by many shippers during the 
World War conditions to mduce them to pay the brokerage fee 
which some of the steamship hues for the time being refused to 

£02 
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pay, or "would pay only to sueh forwarders as agreed to become 
members of a specified freight brokers’ association Importers 
also find ocean freight forwarders and brokers a convenient 
source of infor m ation regarding ocean freights on imported 
cargoes 

When acting as ocean freight forwarders these concerns, serv- 
ing as agents of shippers who prefer not to handle their export 
shipments at the ports of export and beyond, take entire charge 
of an export shipment either from point of origin to final des 
tination or throughout any part of the voyage or trip In doing 
so they act as port representatives who receive the shipments 
consigned to them, make the necessary arrangements with rail 
and ocean oarrieis, have the shipment carted or lightered, see 
that it gets aboard the vessel, attend to the preparation of the 
necessary shipping documents and to any trade formalities that 
may arise at the porta, pay freight and msuranee premiums if 
so instructed, clear cargoes through the custom house, and gen- 
erally attend to the transportation and shipping services inci 
dent to an export or import transaction Whenever it becomes 
necessary to store freight after arrival at the port they make 
arrangements for storage They frequently not only act as rep 
resentatives or agents at the port of export, but also provide a 
through freight service including delivery at inland destmations 
m foreign countries A like kind of forwardmg service is per- 
formed in the import trade 

Ocean freight forwarders also perform a service to the shipper 
when they quote through freight rates to a foreign destmation 
They stand leady to quote a freight charge that will carry the 
export shipment through to mtenor destinations in foreign 
countries Interior destinations to which they wiU not quote 
through rates are exceptional. 

Forwarders are, moreover, in a position to offer reduced rates 
on small packages which, if shipped directly by the shipper in 
the ocean freight ser-vice, might have to pay the relatively high 
minimum freight charge provided for m the hiUs of lading of 
many steamship companies By combining the small packages of 
a number of shippers, freight forwarders may quote rates on 
package freight that result m a savmg to the indi"vidual shipper 
and at the same time yield a profit to the forwarder Ocean 
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freight forwarders when handling package freight are perform- 
ing an international express service 

The regular domestic express companies also make provision 
for overseas express shipments The uniform express receipt of 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc, contains various “special 
additional provisions as to shipments forwarded by vessel from 
the United States to places in foreign countries ” Beyond the 
port of export, foreign shipments accepted at its express office 
are subject to the conditions of the ocean carriers ’ biUs of lading 
and the express company is not liable for loss, damage or delay 
over ocean routes and their foreign connections occasioned by 
the “acts, ladings, laws, regulations and customs of oversea and 
foieign earners, custodians and governments, their employees 
and agents " The express or forwarding service outside of the 
boundaries of the United States, in the overseas trade, is per- 
formed in conjunction with the American Express Company 
The difference between carload and less-than-carload railroad 
rates and the privilege of shippmg carload lots of mixed freight 
also enable freight forwarders at times to forward export freight 
from interior points to the port of export at rates that are a 
saving to the individual shippers while yielding a profit to the 
forwarders Some of the ocean freight forwarders have estab- 
hshed offices at interior points, both to reach interior exporters 
more directly, and to consolidate shipments into carload lots 
Interior forwarders that consolidate or bunch less-than-carload 
shipments for export are engaged m a railroad forwarding busi- 
ness as weU as in the usual business of receiving shipments at 
the ports and forwarding them to foreign destinations 
Ocean freight forwarders render a further service to shippers 
who may wish freight charges to be collected from the consignee 
at destination, although ocean carriers insist upon prepayment 
of freight -Att ocean freight forwarder may forward shipments 
on a collect basis, even though he is requiied to prepay the 
freight demanded by the steamship company, thus carrymg the 
shipper until the foreign agent of the forwarder has collected 
the freight from the consignee at destination They also endeavor 
to handle to the best interests of the export shipper such goods 
as are refused by the consignee When instructed by the ex- 
porter they undertake to provide the marine insurance desired 
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by thereby reheving bim of the trouble of obtaining insur- 
ance 

Some forwarders give financial assistance to exporters in the 
United States and foreign consignees abroad Shippers may ar- 
range with their forwarder to advance the invoice pnce of their 
shipments, the forwarder then collecting from the consignee 
either through his foreign agent at destination or by means of 
drafts handled through the regular international exchange 
bankers or brokers The fitiftn e i al work of the American Express 
Company which conducts a foreign express and forwarding busi- 
ness also includes the issue of travelers’ checks, foreign money 
orders, and letters of ciedit , the transfer of funds by telegraph, 
and the operation of a "foreign postal remittance” service for 
the remittance of money to persons not located near a bank 

Some of the ocean freight forwarders are engaged in foreign 
trade, as distinct from shipping, and give trade information 
useful to their customers in buying or seUmg goods abroad Some 
act as foreign purchasing or selling agents and have definitely 
entered the fields of distribution and warehousing 

Busnmss OBOANIZlAnON OW OOMN X’BEUQHT FOBWAICDEBB 

The business organization of ocean freight forwarding concerns 
IS subject to so many variations that it is impossible to construct 
a smgle organization chart that conveys a comprehensive view 
or IS m all respects typical Form 4 shows, in general, how 
some of the larger concerns are orgamzed The large forwarding 
companies vary in organization with the volume of busmess 
handled, the extent to which they specialize in shipments to par- 
ticular parts of the world, the kind of services offered and the 
differing views of its firm members or higher officers as to how 
its forces can be made most effective There aie also smaller 
forwarding concerns with less extensive organizations than that 
indicated m Form 4. 

The mam office of most of the ocean freight forwarders is 
located at a seaboard port, and the larger forwarders have agents 
or branch offices at other ports to facilitate the routing of inland 
freight through more than one port and to share in the freight 
originating at several ports of export Forwarders may also have 
agents or branch offices at various interior pomts wWe export 
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freight onginates This enables them to get into closer touch mth 
mterior manufacturers and exporters and to consolidate less- 
than-carload lots of export fi eight An ocean freight forwarder 
located at the seaboard may have an “overland department” at 
Chicago or other interior points to handle overland traffic routed 
through the ports of the Pacific coast Some concerns, known as 
interior forwarders, have their main office at an interior point, 
and agents, representatives, or branch offices at ocean ports and 
at interior shippmg points 

American ocean freight forwarders and express companies en- 
gaged in the mternational express or forwarding business handle 
most of their business through foreign concerns, but some have 
their own branch offices or agents at a limited number of the 
principal foreign cities Moat American forwarders enter into 
agreements with foreign freight forwarders or “spediteurs,” and 
consign to the foreign agent all freight or express matter for- 
warded to the territory covered by such agent, who obligates 
himself to handle such consignments and also to ship through the 
American forwarder the freight and express matter that he dis- 
patches to the TJmted States, and that is not otherwise specifically 
consigned by the exporter Each transaction has its waybill 
which gives mstructions to the foreign agent who returns the 
waybill with a statement of his charges 

The ocean freight forwardmg and foreign express busmesseS 
differ from the domestic express business in that no exclusive 
tune contract to handle all shipments is entered into with steam- 
ship companies Forwarders, like other shippers, route their con- 
signments via the first available steamer Such time contracts as 
have been entered into by express or forwarding and steamship 
companies are mainly in the coastwise and Q-reat Lakes husmess, 
where the number of available steamship lines between two 
points IS small, but the sailings of a particular hue are frequent 

The main office of the typical large ocean freight forwarding 
organization shown in Form 4 is assumed to be located at a 
large port of export The members of the firm, of whom there 
may be several, are largely occupied in keeping m touch with 
customers and m booking freight with steamship companies 
Managers, reporting to the firm members, supervise the forward 
mg staff but are likewise engaged largely in booking cargoes A 
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freight brokerage busmesa is conducted along with the forwaid- 
ing business In some organizations, freight is booked directly 
either by the managers or by chief clerks of departments con- 
cerned with freight to particular parts of the world 

The forwarding staff of a large company is usually m charge 
of a manager or chief forwarding clerk, but no definite termi- 
nology has been developed If large volumes of shipments are 
forwarded to various parts of the world, the work is m some 
instances subdivided among the staff geographically Form 
4 shows that the forwardmg of shipments to four sections of 
the world is handled by separate groups of men, each group or 
department being in charge of a senior clerk who has from two 
to five junior clerks and one or two stenographers In some organ- 
izations, the work is divided among departments, each in charge 
of a forwarding manager In an organization of this kmd the 
customer’s shipments are split up geographically and handled 
by groups of clerks who specialize on forwardmg cargoes to par- 
ticular sections of the world 

In a laige organization, there may be a transportation depart- 
ment to follow up cargoes and to see that delivery is made by 
hghter oi truck on the days specified in the shipping permit 
obtained from the steamship compames The department may 
consist of but one clerk or a senior and junior clerk to whom are 
given copies of the hghterage and trucking mstructions issued 
by the men m charge of forwarding 

The staff may be organized either on geographical lines or on 
the basis of individual customers, all the forwarding work for a 
given shipper being turned over to a particular clerk This is a 
convenience to the shipper m that he deals continually with the 
same individual clerk who becomes expert in the shipper’s affairs 
The plan does not, however, enable members of the staff to spe- 
cialize in the varying shippmg requirements of different foreign 
countries Moreover, the advantages of having one clerk deal with 
on individual customer may be attained, at least in part, in an 
organization that is geographically subdivided by assigning 
clerks within the various territorial groups to large customers 
The cargoes of an exporter shipping to different parts of the 
world are not m this case handled by the same clerk, but all of 
those destmed to Europe may be handled by a particular man 
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in the group of derks or department assigned to European Ship- 
ments, those destined to the Par East by a derk in the Par 
Eastern group or department 

An acoountmg staff handles the bookkeeping, auditing, and 
financial work in connection with the freight brokerage and for- 
warding operations Besides keeping the necessary records, the 
department sends bills to the shippers whose freight is for- 
warded, handles foreign exchange drafts and pays the shipper in 
case the forwarder is financing his transactions, and settles the 
freight bills of the steamship companies, the bills of truckmen 
and of others with whom the forwarder has deahngs 

There may also be an ad^ertiamg department that sends, to 
customers and prospective customers, circulars containing infor 
mation as to forwarding services, steamship sailings, and ocean 
freight, and that places advertisements in shipping and trade 
journals and other publications read by exporters and importers 

FREIGHT BBOKERA.GH AND FORWARDING CHARGES 

The charge collected for booking cargo space is ‘‘brokerage," 
and IS a percentage of the amount of the ocean freight bill This 
IS usually paid by the steamship companies because they have 
ordinarily depended in part upon freight brokers and forwarders 
to book cargoes for them Brokerage is collected by the forwarder, 
whether or not the cargoes booked are actually forwarded by 
him The general brokerage fee or chaige most commonly ob- 
tained IS one and one quarter per cent, but the amount varies 
and special brokerage fees are in effect at some ocean ports for 
particular commodities 

Forwarding charges are in some instances absorbed mto the 
freight brokerage fee, but the praetiee at most ports is to collect 
additional charges from the shipper for whom freight is for- 
warded These charges vary widely There may for example be 
a charge per bill of lading of $5 00 per carload and $2 00 par 
less-than-earload shipments, but the biH of lading charge at 
various American ports vanes from $ 60 to $5 00 These charges 
may also cover the woik of preparing export declarations, con- 
sular mvoices and other required export documents, but in some 
instances additional small charges are collected for preparing 
these documents, foreign consular fees may be collected sepa 
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rately as a specxfie expense, and additional charges may be col- 
lected for preparing additional copies of the ocean bill of lading 
or consular invoice 

The brokerage received by forwarders acting as freight brokers 
in engaging freight and the additional charges collected for for- 
warding services are in practice closely related If no brokerage 
were received, the small charge for forwarding services would in 
many instances not be an adequate compensation At times the 
forwarder may also receive revenues from other sources Thus if 
the shipper arranges to have the forwarder pay the invoice price 
of his cargo, i e , finance his trade transactions, collection or dis- 
count fees may be charged When marine insurance is engaged 
by a forwarder for a shipper, the forwarder usually receives a 
commission from the msurance company or underwriter When 
ocean freight forwarders act as marine insurance brokers or 
agents they receive compensation from the insurance company 

If the shipper requests the quotation of a through freight 
charge to an interior foreign destmation on a consignment suf 
flciently large to be billed on a nfiTnirmnn steamship bill of lading 
without consohdation with other shipments, such through charge 
may or may not in a particular instance be somewhat higher than 
the actual freights paid to the carriers by the forwarder The 
railroad rate to the American port of export can be defimtely 
ascertained from available railroad tariffs and the ocean freight 
rate to the foreign port of entry can be obtained from the steam- 
ship company, but the actual inland freight chargee beyond the 
port of entry to a particular inland destination are not always 
readily ascertainable until after delivery is made If the through 
charge should prove to be higher than the actual rates paid by 
the forwarder, he makes a profit, but in other instances he may 
be a loser Forwarders, when possible, use the actual foreign rate 
tariffs showing charges to interior foreign destmations or obtaiu 
advices from them foreign agents, and when such tariffs or 
advices are not at hand, they may refuse to quote a through rate 

When forwaiding consignments are too small to be shipped 
without consolidation with other consignments because of the 
high minimum freights per ocean biU of lading charged by many 
steamship lines, the mam profit of the forwarder may be derived 
from the difference between the forwarders’ and the ocean car- 
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ners’ freight charges The forwarder pays the steamship hne for 
transporting a combined cargo including the small shipments of 
a number of shippers, and ha in turn charges each individual 
shipper rates that are lower than the high minimum rate per bill 
of ladmg demanded by the steamship Lme, but sufficiently high 
to include a forwarding profit 

Through rates on small packages or express goods are in some 
instances quoted on the basis of printed tariffs The published 
rates for different weights, stated in the foreign tariffs of one 
forwarding and express company, for example, apply from the 
port of export to various foreign destinations and are engaged in 
addition to the express rates from the interior point of origin in 
the United States to the port of export Valuation charges per 
$100 are added to the express rates if the value of an express 
package exceeds $50, and if insurance is desired, the marine, 
theft, and pilferage insurance charges stated m the tariffs are 
added It should be noted, however, that foreign express tariffs 
are not ironclad They may state specifically that “rates are sub- 
ject to change without notice,” and that “special reduced rates 
will be quoted on shipments weighmg m excess of a specified 
weight ” 


OOMPBXITION IN PBEIGHT FOBWABDING BUSINESS 

The ocean freight forwarding business has in recent years 
become mcreasmgly competitive There are a large number of 
forwarders who compete with each other, and a number of ocean 
steamship hues and agents that also act as freight forwarders 
The railroads, moreover, are issuing through or export bills of 
lading from interior points to foreign destinations Large ship- 
pers are establishing direct agencies or branch offices at the larger 
ports, and many of the export commission houses or other trade 
agencies through whom exporters sell merchandise, when not 
dealing directly with their foreign customers, act as port lepre 
sentatives Trucking concerns may be engaged to transfer ship 
ments at the ports , msurance brokers may be employed to insure 
ocean cargoes , and the services of custom house brokers may he 
secured to enter imports at the custom-house and to forward im 
port cargoes to interior destmations The foreign package or 
express business, moreover, is affected by the international par- 
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eels post service ■which has been established to many countries by 
the post-office department through parcels post agreements , and 
somewhat also by the issue of parcels receipts by a number of 
steamship companies 

Ocean freight forwarders, however, continue to do a large 
brokerage and forwarding business, these services being distinct 
It IS significant that many large interior shippers, instead of 
shipping on through railroad export bills of lading, choose to 
consign their export cargoes to an ocean freight forwarder so as 
to take advantage of favorable ocean-rate fluctuations and to 
share a possible saving in port transfer expenses, to obtain the 
promptest possible sailing, or to obtam some special service 
which the forwarder stands ready to perform 
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CHAPTER XrV 

THE PASSENGER SHIP SERVICES AND ORGANIZATION 

Though the tranaportation of passengers on the ocean is of 
less economic importance than the carnage of cargo, the passen- 
ger business is widely publicized, and the average reader has 
some knowledge of this branch of ocean shipping Dealing as it 
does with the comfort and safety of persons instead of property, 
it IS of greater general mterest to the public The desire for lux 
ury and ample space m staterooms, lounges, and other public 
rooms aboard ship has contnbuted to the extensive publicity 
given ocean travel because the construction of the world’s largest, 
fastest, and most palatial commercial vessels has been due to the 
demand for comfort, safety, and recreation in travel over all 
ocean routes 

The size and speed of passenger ships have placed an added 
responsibility upon marine architects and engineers Every de- 
parture from accepted practice m hull and engine design is 
more or less experimental in nature Technical improvements of 
many kmds in all types of ocean going vessels has been due, in 
a large measure, to the experience gamed in the construction and 
operation of passenger Imers Thus, the exacting ocean voyager 
has been instrumental m bringing about innovations in marine 
architecture and engineering that are now apphed to both pas- 
senger and cargo ships The technical advancements of the past 
decade have been especially signidoant 

atODERN PAssmam vessmiS speed, comfort, safety 

At the beginning of the century, speed was given great consid- 
eration in the construction of new vessels The Mauretania and 
Lusifama^ were perhaps the most celebrated of vessels built 
before 1912 In 1910, the former estabbshed a transatlantic rec- 
ord, crossing from New York to Queenstown m four days, ten 

1 Sunk by German submarine in May, 1916 
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hours, and forty-one minutes, -whioh record remained unmatched 
for almost twenty years and repiesented the supreme elfort of 
builders to increase the speed of ocean travel Other vessels con- 
structed in the years remaining before the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 were not designed to attain the speed of the Maure- 
tama, but several exceeded her in size The safety factor became 
dominant after the Tvtamo disaster in April, 1912, and succeed- 
ing launchings brought forth a number of ships of immense pro- 
portions in which were incorporated the latest improvements to 
insure safe and luxurious ocean travel Considerably larger than 
the Aqidtama of the Cnnard Line were the Olympio of the White 
Star Line and the Hamburg-American liners, Jmperator, 1912, 
Vaterlmd, 1913, and Btsmarh, 1914 * At the close of the war, the 
three last named were acquired by Great Britain and the United 
States and rechristened respectively Berengana, Leviathan,^ and 
Majestio No attempt was made to eclipse the speed records of the 
Mauretania Safety, comfort, and large passenger capacity were 
emphasized as more desirable and more profitable attributes than 
higher speeds The Majestic and Leviathan are approximately 
the same in size, the dimensions of the Majestio are length 915 
feet, five inches, beam of 100 feet, one inch, her gross tonnage 
exceeds 66,000 Passenger accommodations were ongmally pro- 
vided for more than 3,000 persons, and when fully manned, the 
crew numbered about 1,200, but changes in the characteristics 
of North Atlantic travel have since forced a reduction in the 
passenger capacity Elevators, swimming pools, gymnasiums, tel- 
ephones and other innovations designed for the comfort of 
passengers were incorporated in these vessels by the builders 
Spacious promenades, lounges, and other public rooms have given 
added freedom to patrons Other facilities for the reception and 
dissemination of news aboard ship, provisions for tourists shops, 
barber and hairdressing shops, children’s playrooms, and medical 
attention were other contributions to the rapid change that oc- 
curred during the 10-year period ending in 1914, Refinements in 
cold storage and refrigeration equipment, and m the widespread 
use of electricity for propulsion, cooking, communication, and 

2 Launched in 1014 hut not completed until 1021 

» Interned in the United States until our entrance into the War, there 
alter used as a troop transport 
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other purposes were less apparent to travelers, but they made 
possible pronounced improvements in serviee 

At the same time, vessels smaller in size but comparable in 
comforts were constructed for routes other than the north Atlan* 
tic The importance of travel between the United States and the 
Orient, between Great Britam and the Par East, and Great 
Britain and Australia permitted the bmlding of a number of 
ships with lengths up to 650 feet and gross tonnages m excess of 
20,000 As a group, they were not the equal in speed of the larger 
vessels but the comfort and safety of passengers received the 
same careful attention in the design and construction of these 
vessels 

Although ocean travel has not been freed from the ever pres- 
ent perils of the sea, constant effort has heen made to guard 
against marine disaster The huUs of passenger vessels, small and 
large, are protected by transverse and longitudinal water tight 
bulkheads and double bottoms which divide the vessel into many 
individually buoyant compartments Life boats, life preservers, 
rafts and other devices have been improved Efficient lowering 
devices for life-boats to prevent capsizing and damage m launch- 
mg help to safeguard the hves of passengers in oases of emer 
genoy Progress has been made m the application of radio and 
self-propulsion to life-boats m an effort to increase the proba- 
bihty of rescue should it be necessary to abandon the ship 
Numerous technical devices have simplified navigation to a sur- 
prising degree By means of radio signals, it is now possible to 
determme the position of the modem passenger hner without 
celestial observation , the gyroscopic compass automatically main- 
tains the vessel on her course without the attention of a helms- 
man, the some depth finder, by measuring the elapsed time 
required for the return from the ocean fioor of a signal sent 
from the vessel, automatically gives a contmuous reading of the 
depth of water under the keel when the vessel approaches the 
coast or the entrance to a harbor, and a new development in 
photography makes available a camera which is able to penetrate 
haze or fog for remarkable distances, thus extending the vision 
of those navigatmg the vessel and materially increasing safety 
Development of fire-filghting and detection apparatus has kept 
pace with the improvement in other fields of activity for the pro 
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motion of safety Por the detection of fire various methods are 
employed One system m common use consists of an electric cir- 
cuit connecting all important enclosed spaces of the ship "with the 
bridge The presence and position of fire is immediately indicated 
to the ofScers on -watch, other adaptations of fire-fightmg and 
detecting inventions release gas, water, or foam in the holds and 
other parts of the ship to quench fire at its source Trained crews 
are also maintamed -with specific fire stations and responsibihties 
for handbng equipment, preserving order, and performing other 
duties that become imperative in case of fire Unfortunately, fire 
at sea remains uncontrolled m spite of precaution and the wide 
use of the most advanced technical appliances for prevention 
However, losses are largely confined to property Loss of life 
among passengers traveling in modem Imers can be so greatly 
reduced by the proper equipment of vessels that there is no 
longer any justification for not making adequate provision for 
the safety of travelers Government legislation in many countries 
dictates the mimmum safety requirements for aU vessels Impor- 
tant steamship companies operating passenger vessels rarely fail 
to exceed this minimum and frequently expend large sums for 
equipment not required by law Vessel hulls, boilers and engines 
are subject to government inspection, and most ships are also in- 
spected by Lloyds or other classification societies In the United 
States, the Federal Government contributes to the safety of sea 
travel by the operation of lighthouses, destruction of derehots, 
maintenance of hfe-saving stations, regulation of wireless, and 
distribution of weather reports, nautical charts of many ocean 
and coast-wise routes are issued at nominal cost * 

Postwar construction of passenger vessels reflected a change 
of policy among shipbuilders The great size and tremendous cost 
of giant liners of the type of -the Majeshe and Leviathan made 
profitable operation difBcult For several years few new vessels 
exceeded 85,000 tons The luxury, speed and comfort of the 
larger ships were maintained but no radical departures in design 
took place until the advent, in 1929, of the sister ^ips Bremen 
and Europa of the North German Lloyd Superior in speed to 

♦ Sor diaoussion of admlniatrative government aid eee Chap xxviii Gov- 
ernment regulation, ho-wever, cannot prevent loss of life at eea One im- 
portant ateami^lp line loat two veaaela at bea in 1934 with large aacrifice 
of life 
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any passenger liners yet bnilt and embodying a number of tech- 
nical advancements, the Bremen and Europa quickly erased 
eiasting speed records in each direction and attracted the atten- 
tion of shipbuilders and operators On these ships, prohibitive 
costs of constructing and operating vessels of high speed and 
great size were overcome, m part, by the principle of stream- 
lining applied to the hull and superstructure, improvements in 
generation and application of power, and by the adoption of 
bulbous bows and other departures from accepted practice in hull 
designs The quest for greater speed was renewed with the intro- 
duction of the Bremen and the Europa At the same time, the 
desire to build the woild’s largest ship found expression in Eng- 
land and Prance where the keels of super-liners were laid by the 
Cunard and French lines Each ship exceeds 1,000 feet in length 
with a gross tonnage of over 70,000 The French vessel, the 
Normandie, began service in 1985, but work on the Cunard 
liner, Queen Mary, was suspended for some time because of the 
economic crisis in Great Britain Government aid has made pos- 
sible resumption of the task, and it is expected that no further 
interruptions will interfere with the completion of the vessel 
m 1936 In an effort to create a new standard of travel to Italy 
and the Mediterranean, the Itahan hue placed in service two 
magnificent ships, the Bex and the Conte d% Savoia, the latter is 
the only gyro-stabilized liner afloat, and the former erased the 
speed records of the Bremen and Europa by steaming from 
Gibraltar to Ambrose Lightship at an average speed of 28 96 
knots This record was, however, surpassed by the Normandie 
on its maiden voyage, her average speed being 29 64 knots per hour 
from Bishop’s Bock, Southampton, to Ambrose Light, New York 

On other ocean routes, many vessels of recent construction 
have replaced older ships and extended the advantages of speed 
and comfort heretofore expected only on the North Atlantio 

OIjA.SSIFICA.XION of SEIRVIOES VOIiUUIS OF XBAFFIO 

The freight and passenger services of the railroads are distinct 
from one another This distinction is not so sharply drawn in the 
steamship business, because almost all passenger ships carry some 
freight It IS true that some vessels are designed to carry phssen- 
geis, mail, and express, almost exclusively, but the majority have 
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considerable space for cargo The largest and most luxurious of 
the vessels m operation between New York, England, and the 
continent of Europe do not depend upon cargo for any appreci- 
able amount of revenue They are representatives of the highest 
degree of speciahzation in passenger travel and have relatively 
small space for carrymg freight Vessels not included m this 
small group have cargo holds of larger capacity and freight rev- 
enue IS of great importance In contrast, are the services offered 
over other routes where passenger travel is less concentrated 
than upon the North Atlantic The cargo holds are of a greater 
relative capacity and m some instances the accommodations for 
passengers become so small that the returns from them are inci- 
dental to the operation of the vessel as a carrier of general cargo 
freight 

The growth of passenger traffic was very rapid from 1880 to 
1914 The number of Ameiicans takmg cabm passage abroad 
more than quadrupled, and the number of immigrants entering 
the United States mcreased threefold Total passenger traffic 
inbound and outbound in 1914 reached 2,692,269 of whom 
1,218,480 were immigrants The continued increase in immigrant 
tiafflc in the decade 1901 to 1910 was an important factor lead- 
ing to an unusual period of shipbmlding activity which reached 
Its height in the years immediately preceding 1914 Cabin pas- 
sengers, paying considerably more per passage, increased at a 
relatively greater rate and every indication pointed toward a 
eontmued growth in travel The United States stood out as a 
land of opportunity for the immigrant, and our own citizens 
were rapidly developing an appreciation of the benefits and 
pleasures of overseas travel The greatest increases naturally 
occurred on the North Atlantic route on which over 76 per cent 
of the passenger tiaffic to and from the United States is earned 
in a normal year Construction and traffic development programs 
of many steamship companies, based upon the expectation that 
past increases would be maintained, had to be revised because 
of two unforeseen occurrences The outbreak of the World War 
in 1914 paralyzed passenger transportation on the north Atlantic 
route for a number of years, and the restrictive immigration pol- 
icy of the United States, beginnmg m 1917, placed permanent 
restrictions upon the admission of aliens to this country 
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The new attitude of the government toward immigration was 
first expressed in the Act of 1917 and later in the Act of 1924 
which amended the former law The national origins clause of the 
act as amended, which became effective July 1, 1929, provides for 
a defimte yearly quota of immigrants for any nation subject to 
the quota law, the quota of a given nation to be a number bear- 
ing the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants in 
continental United States in 1920 having that national origin 
bears to the total inhabitants in the United States , the minimum 
in any case shall not be less than 100 Immigration from eastern 
and southern Europe is effectively controlled by the law because 
people from those countries did not emigrate in large numbers 
before 1890, when the 1920 census was taken, they had not 
assumed the numerical importance of immigrants from certain 
other nations notably Great Britain and Germany, thus reducing 
the number admissible under the law 

Immediately after the close of the war, travel moreased sharply 
but it has not equaled prewar years m volume Average yearly 
arrivals and departures rose above 1,500,000 for the ten years 
beginning m 1920 This is significant in view of the marked 
dechne m immigrant trafdc which averaged 449,560 during the 
same period as compared with 890,180 for each year from 1900 
to 1914 The full effects of restrictive legislation were apparent 
for the first time after 1928, and in 1933 immigrant traffic 
amounted to only 23,068, the lowest in one hundred years, in 
1934 it mcreased slightly to 29,470 However, those figures may 
be assumed to be somewhat below normal because many foreign 
residents who were wilhng to leave their homelands were without 
sufficient funds to defray the costs of the voyage It is probable 
that the full quota of immigrants permitted by law, approxi- 
mately 150,000, will be admitted when there is a restoration of 
normal business activity throughout the world 

The participation of the United States in the World War 
added to the desire for travel among Americans In addition, the 
prosperous condition of our country made it possible for thou- 
sands of American citizens to visit the scenes of the recent 
conflict Arrivals of American citizens at ports in the United 
States increased from an average of 319,748 for each of the ten 
years before 1915 to 320,262 for each year from 1920 to 1929, 
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Latei, m the years 1930 and 1931, the increase was even more 
pronounced, the total being 477,260 and 439,897 respectively, but 
in 1932 It receded to 339,262 and the effects of depressed eco- 
nomic conditions were responsible for additional recessions to 
295,766 in 1933 and 264,148 in 1934 Because very few Americans 
remain abroad permanently this traffic is weU balanced in each 
direction, whereas immigrant travel is largely inbound, in ex- 
ceptional years, however, more than 50 per cent of the eastbound 
Atlantic passengers have been immigrants returning to the home- 
land permanently or on visits 

Until recently it had long been the custom of steamship com- 
panies to divide passengers into three well-defined classes — ^first 
class, second class, and steerage — ^following the prevailing prac- 
tice of the European railways Classification of railway passen- 
gers has never been in effect in the United States, although speed 
and superior accommodations offered by various limited and 
extra tare trams containing Pullman cars constitute a service 
that corresponds to first class service abroad, and ordinary Pull- 
man travel corresponds roughly to continental second class The 
appeal of first-class ocean travel was limited to a comparatively 
smaU group of travelers who were financially able to pay the 
higher costs of passage To many Americans, any classification 
that reflected even indirectly upon their well-developed prin- 
ciples of social equahty was distasteful As an experiment, a 
number of steamship companies converted certain smaller vessels 
into “cabm ships” in which the first and second classes were 
combined to give aU cabin passengers equal social privileges 
aboard ship including the use of dining and public rooms and 
promenades The cost of passage varied widely and permitted 
travelers who occupied moderately priced quarters to enjoy the 
same treatment and freedom as those who ehose the most expen- 
sive staterooms The “cabin ship” met with immediate approval 
and the fleets of most of the major transatlantic lines now con- 
tain vessels of this type Among those ships constructed within 
recent years for the accommodation of cabm passengers of one 
class axe the Lafayette and the Champlam of the French Lme, 
the Bntanmo and the Q-eorgtc of the White Star Line, and the 
new sister ships Manhattan and Washington of the United States 
Lines The popularity of the “cabin ship” is not confined to the 
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North Atlantic route, but the first and second classes are more 
■widely retained m ships operating over other ocean routes 


Total WATsaj-BoBNU Passbngek Tbaepio (Pobbign) Aksuviitg at and 
DBPAH imirG rBOM United States Poets (1930-1934) ® 


■year 

Direction 


Cabin 

Second 

Class 

Tounst 

Thhd 

Third 

Total 

1930 

Arrived 

Departed 

447,947 

42C,52S 

06,970 

01,788 

00,092 

08,304 

n 

199,804 

180,192 

912,333 

834,711 

1 

Total 

874,470 

127,708 

108,006 

206,814 

380,046 

1,747,044 

1931 

Arrived 

Departed 

300,076 

347,909 

49,005 

01,040 

64,244 

48,706 

n 

108,797 

188,708 

1 

649,832 

728,768 


Total 

704,685 

1 

101,630 

103,034 

106,776 

297,666 

1,373,690 

1982 

Arrived 

Departed 

287,417 

284,012 

In 

28,014 

25,276 

80,136 

93,163 

103,670 

207,661 

642,300 

048,009 


Total 

572,320 

74,971 

03,289 

179,284 

811,331 

1,191,209 

1033 

Arrived 

Departed 

364,411 

348,006 

30,008 

34,531 

17,683 

14,749 

Ba 

94,371 

128,497 

089,664 

608,738 


Total 

712 407 

70,038 

32,302 

160,726 

222,808 

1,188,402 

1934 

Arrived 

Departed 

372,091 

359,300 

33,630 

34,891 

' 14,432 
11,336 

|Mi 

97,409 

109,490 

603,664 

080,667 


Total 

732,050 

1 73,010 

26,767 

101,936 

206.969 

1,190,221 


The inauguration of the tounst third dass has been due m a 
large measure to the decided reduction m immigration » The suc- 
cessful operation of many large steamships depended upon immi- 
grant travel and considerable space in the vessds was set aside 
for the immigrants In an effort to replace, in part, the loss in 
that traffic, tourist third class service has been provided for those 
of moderate circumstances to whom the regular third class accom- 

Btr S Shipping Board, Water Borne Paasenger Traffic of the United 
States (published annually calendar years) The 1934 figures are for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 

8 Becently the steamship companies have found it more desirable to refer 
to this classification as ‘*touriBt class” In order to avoid direct reference 
to third class 
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modations were not attractive Pares somewhat above those 
charged for third class are collected for tourist accommodations 
due to improvements m food, staterooms, and facilities for rec- 
reation In some instances, lower-priced staterooms of the second 
class have been included in those available at tourist rates This 
special class has increased travel among the clergy, educators, 
students and others whose desire had been curbed by the pro- 
hibitive fares of the first, second, and cabin classes 
As a lesult of the popularity of the new tourist class, a few 
vessels have been devoted exclusively to this service The Mvnne- 
waska and Mtnnetonka of the Red Star Lme are examples of 
former cabin-class ships which were given over entirely to the 
tourist class, and the Pennlmd and Westernland of the same 
line were altered to carry only tourist and third class passengers 
Within the past two years there has been a steady decrease in 
the number of vessels accepting second-dass passengers m the 
North Atlantic Tourist class trafSic and the new cabin ships have 
detracted from the value of second-class accommodations The 
scheduled saihng of the Bremen on April 22, 1984, marked the 
end of specifically designated second-class travel on the North 
Atlantic The abandonment of the classification adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the tourist travel because it has made available 
to the tourist passenger the greater part of those accommoda- 
tions, including both staterooms and public rooms, formerly re- 
served for second-class passengers at fares considerably above 
those now charged for the same accommodations First class is 
mamtamed on the larger and f astei express liners for passengers 
who demand and can afford luxury and speed in excess of that 
provided by the cabin ships Theoretically, at least, the finest 
passenger liners on the North Atlantic route now have the same 
class distinctions as cabin ships but m the first class they preserve 
the de luxe characteristics commonly associated with first-class 
travel and are able to maintain fares at a point considerably 
above the level of the cabin ships The Italian Lme, operating the 
new high speed Imers Bex and Conie d/i Savota and several 
Smaller vessels between New York and the Mediterranean, retams 
an eqiuvalent of second class which is referred to as “special 
class”, apparently the change is m nanie only, and the Italian 
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Line remains as the only large passenger line offering second- 
class accommodations between North America and Europe 
Despite the eictraordinary traffic development activities of the 
major passenger lines in recent years, a majority of them have 
failed to show an operatmg profit On the North Atlantic, the 
immigration laws of the United States have automatically re- 
duced travel, but smee 1929 the serious distress occasioned by 
economic conditions has limited passenger travel between all 
countries of the world The development of the cruise business 
resulted in the continued operation of many ships that could not 
be kept m regular service Amenea made a large contribution to 
the development of cruise traffic because (1) commercial activity 
was restricted at an earher date m several European nations, 
(2) the interest of the American public m ocean travel has 
moreased steadily for the past decade 
Many nations have not seen fit to restrict immigration nor to 
exclude entirely the oriental immigrant as has the Government 
of the United States Passenger lines operating on the Pacific 
have never carried immigrants in great numbers but the losses 
m traffic from the orient to the United States were of consequence 
to those hues for some years after the exclusion of Ghmese and 
Japanese ’ 

Immigbants Adkitteid Since 1870 • 


1871-1880 2,812,191 1927 336,176 

1881-1890 6,246,613 1928 307,256 

1891-1900 3,687,364 1929 279,678 

1901-1910 8,796,386 1930 241,700 

19U-1920 6,736,811 1931 97,139 

1921-1980 4407,209 1932 35,676 

1926 294,314 1033 23,068 

1926 804,488 1934 29,470 


South America remains as the most promising territory for the 
immigrant, and it is probable that future emigration from 
European countries will mcrease in the direction of Argentina, 

» Combined average annual arrivals of immigrants at San Pranoieco and 
Seattle have been less than 30,000 

s Statistical Abstiact, 1033 yiacal years ending June 30 Figures in 
^ . ™™>8rants arriving before 1903, for 1004 6 6 aliens admitted, 

for 1007 to date only immigrant aliens admitted 
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Brazil, and other Latin American republics -where temperament 
and customs bear a resemblance to those of the Mediterranean 
and southern European residents In this manner world immi 
grant travel might be restored in the future to levels approaching 
those of the pre-war years when the United States attracted mil- 
lions seeking advantages not offered in their o-wn countries Res- 
toration of North Atlantic travel to the levels of 1913 presents a 
problem that must be solved by developing trafloio to replace the 
permanently lost immigrant busmess 

THE HANDLING OP IMMIGBANT TRAPPIO 

As a group, immigrants are comparatively ignorant and poor 
For their protection as well as to avoid the admission of ineli- 
gible aliens, they aie afforded special treatment upon arrival at 
the port of entry Rigid physical examinations are required and 
certain mental tests, mduding one to determine literacy, must be 
passed Exclusion of the applicant is the result of failure to sat- 
isfy requirements of the law pertaining to disease, mentality, 
morality, anarchism or abihty to be self-supporting Criticism 
directed from bme to time toward the manner in which immi- 
grant aliens are handled at the port of New York reflects lack of 
consideration for the protection given to them Unscrupulous 
persons would welcome greater freedom of contact in order to 
take advantage of the ignorance and creduhty of the immigrants 
who are unfamiliar with our language and customs 

On arrival at New York, passenger steamers stop in the lower 
bay where health officers come aboard If the report of the ship’s 
physician is satisfactory, and if mspection of the crew reveals 
no contagion or infectious diseases, the vessel is permitted to 
proceed to the dock Here, cabin passengers, mail, express and 
cargo are discharged, but immigrants must proceed by tender 
to Elhs Island for inspection by ofScials of the United States 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization Those who are able 
to pass the exacting examination required by law are permitted to 
enter the country and proceed to their destinations If an immi- 
grant IS denied admission, the steamship hne that brought him is 
required to take him without cost to the port of embarkation 
To protect themselves against such occurrences, the larger steam- 
ship companies provide for the examination abroad of all im mi 
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grants , failure ta meet tiie tests thus applied indicates inability 
to satisfy the government authorities at the United States port 
of entry 

When the ultimate destmation is an interior point, the immi- 
grant may make payment for a railway ticket at the time he pur- 
chases his steamship passage To the steamship ticket is attached 
an order foi an immigrant’s railway ticket to the interior point 
Railway tickets are issued, under government supervision, at 
Elhs Island by lailway agents of the eastern and western trunk 
hue earners, and the immigrants are placed upon special trams 
or ears for the completion of their journey The railway fares 
have been exceptionally low because economy is essential, and the 
immigrants have not been accustomed to the superior services 
available at higher rates Efficient organization and cooperation 
of the railroads for handling this type of traffic has made pos- 
sible satisfactory fares and accommodations which are granted 
only to bona fide immigrants 

In recent years the small number of immigrants arriving at the 
port of New York has made possible a change in the routme of 
the past Immigration officials frequently complete the examma- 
tion aboard ship, and the immigrants are landed with the other 
passengeis without visitmg Elhs Island One of the most impor- 
tant functions now performed at Elhs Island is the maintenance 
of the personal records of the milhons who came to the Umted 
States in the years past 

Treatment of steerage passengers aboard vessels under Umted 
States Registry is governed by the Passenger Act of 1882, as 
amended Advantage was frequently taken of the ignorance and 
poverty of migrating aliens by confining them to poorly venti- 
lated quarters of insufficient size, and by providing inadequate 
food, medical attention, privacy and sanitary facilities Regula- 
tion of these and other practices, including carriage of explosives 
and dangerous cargoes on steerage decks, assures a safer and 
more comfortable voyage to travelers in the steerage 

OCBAN PASSONUBK FABBS 

Inherent differences in the nature of passenger and freight 
traffic do not permit the making of charges for both services in 
the same manner The more fundamental principles that govern 
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the level of ocean freight rates also affect the level of passenger 
fares, but the latter are influenced by factors pecuhai to the 
passenger trade 

1 Superior speed, comfort and luxury may be had on the 
larger vessels with corresponding increase in fares In many 
instances the charge on one of the well-known express liners may 
be three or four times the fare paid by the passengers who elect 
to travel in the slower and less luxurious ships Obviously these 
lines are relatively few in number 

2 On a given ship, fares vary accordmg to the class of pas- 
sage selected With few exceptions among the ships of average 
size, at least two choices, cabm and third class, are available, and 
on the larger liners the four classes previously referred to offer 
a still wider choice 

3 Within each class, it is customary to charge more for desir- 
able accommodations Such variations within a particular class 
are not great in the tourist and third classes because simplicity 
prevails throughout them, but in the cabin ships and those hav- 
mg a first class, there is a wide difference De luxe suites havmg 
living- and dining-rooms and private verandas command ex- 
tremely high fares when other staterooms withm the same class 
and entithng the traveler to the same privileges while aboard 
shiji may be had for a fraction of the cost 

4 The general level of ocean fares vanes with the seasons 
The pleasures of travel mcrease durmg the milder seasons of 
the year, and as a consequence traffic is heaviest in the summer 
months Pares are thus highest m summer when there is a greater 
demand for space and lowest in wmter There is also a tendency 
to make an ad;iustment in fares for the seasons between wmter 
and summer by fixing them at an intermediate level 

The four factors mentioned above involve cost of service, value 
of service and the principle of chargmg what the traffic will bear, 
as IS done in determining ocean freight rates Though ocean fares 
are usually fixed primarily at what the traffic will bear, the 
competitive forces affectmg them differ somewhat from those 
influencmg Ime freight rates The force of mternational com- 
mercial competition and port rivalry, although by no means 
entirely absent, is not so prevalent as in freight transportation 
Ocean fares, moreover, are not Subject to tramp compstition 
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Direct competition is limited to the lines themselves, and is sub- 
ject to control by conferences 

There are North Atlantic passenger agreements applying to 
traffic movmg between the United States and Europe, by which 
minimum first-class, cabin, tourist, and steerage fares are agreed 
upon Fewer passenger conferences or agreements have at any 
time existed outside of the Umted States European traffic, but 
the competition in the passenger business between the lines 
operating elsewhere has sometimes been controlled indirectly 
through their freight agreements Except on the North Atlantic 
routes, the long-distance ocean passenger traffic is secondary to 
the freight traffic of the passenger-carrying lines Any agreement 
concerning division of territory or ports, the number of their 
sailings, vessel tonnage, or number of steamers influences passen- 
ger as well as freight competition 

Ocean fares have fluctuated less and have, on the whole, been 
maintamed at a higher level than freights, both because of the 
difference in competitive conditions mentioned above and be- 
cause of the higher capital, operating and maintenance costs of 
the passenger service "While the economies resulting from in- 
creased size of the vessels and efficiency of marine engineering 
were accompanied by lower freight rates, similar economies in 
passenger steamers were largely offset hy the additional costs 
occasioned by mcreased speed, comfort, luxury, and betterments 
of the passenger services There are times, of course, when ocean 
freights temporarily soar to levels which passenger fares cannot 
approach The War m Europe, for example, although stimulating 
an acute demand for freight tonnage, caused a pronounced 
shrmkage in the volume of the North Atlantic passenger traffic 

THB OOB&N HAIIi SEBVIOB 

Passenger steamship Imes are of importance not only because 
of the passenger, freight, and express services provided by them, 
but also because most of the rapidly growmg mail traffic is ear- 
ned in passenger vessels The ocean mail service in several ways 
hears a direct relationship to the conduct of the foreign trade 
The United States Government has entered mto parcel-post 
agreements with so many foreign countries that the international 
parcel-post service has become an additional means by which 
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exporters may forward small packages of merchandise® The 
usual agreement provides for sending through the foreign mails 
parcels weighing not over 11 pounds, and having a maximum 
length not exceeding 3 feet 6 inches, and a combined length and 
girth not exceeding 7 feet, but the agreements with several coun- 
tries provide for different weights, and dimensions, and other 
regulations govemmg idle mailing of parcels also vary The 
domestic parcel-post service, moreover, applies to the outlying 
possessions of the United States, including among them the 
Panama Canal Zone, the Philippine Islands, Alaska, Porto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and to American naval vessels stationed 
abroad 

The international mail service also takes care of the great vol- 
ume of letters and other mail matter that is essential to inter- 
national commerce and to the mamtenance of relations between 
different countries and peoples Except where special arrange- 
ments have been made, the governing rules and charges are 
those administered through the Universal Postal Union, the 
central office or International Bureau of which is located at 
Berne, Switzerland The Universal Postal Congress, composed of 
delegates from Postal Union countries, has provided a general 
international mail service including letters, post-cards, '‘reply- 
coupons,” “commercial papeis,” such as bills of lading, m- 
voices, marine msurance certificates, etc , newspapers and other 
prmted matter, and small packages of samples of merchandise 
Standard rules and postage charges are provided for each of 
the classes of mternational mail Special postage rates, less than 
those of the Umversal Postal Union, have been adopted by the 
United States Post-office to a number of foreign countries and 
outlying possessions The Post-office also provides a foreign 
money-order service 

The United States Government pays the steamship companies 
that carry the ocean mails in one of two ways (1) by a special 
contract, or (2) by a payment based upon the amount of postage 
received by the United States from the mail carried 

Before 1928, contracts for carrying the foreign mails of the 
United States were governed by the Act of 1891 which empow- 

B Detailed information ie readily olitainable from printed instruOtions 
laaned by tbe United States Post office Department 
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ered the postmaster general to make contracts running from one 
to five years Under this law, it was required that the vessels 
be of American registry, officered by Americans, and manned 
by a crew of whom at least one-half, after the first five years of 
the contract, were to be American citizens Ships were divided 
into four classes varying m gross tonnage between 1,500 and 
8,000, and in speed between 20 and 12 knots Compensation 
ranged from 66% cents per nautical mile for vessels of the 
fourth class to $4 00 per nautical mile for the largex and faster 
ships of the first class and was paid without consideiation for 
the weight of mail actually earned It was also required that 
vessels of the first three classes be of iron or steel construction 
and suitable for conversion into naval auxiliaries 
The Act of 1891 and the amending Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 were superseded by the mail provisions of the Merchant 
Marme Act of 1928, commonly known as the Jones-White Act 
In the Act of 1928, the postmaster general was directed to certify 
to the United States Shipping Board what ocean mad routes 
should be estabhshed to serve equitably the Atlantic, Mexican 
Gulf, and Pacific Coast ports, to handle the volume of mail then 
moving and the estimated volume of the next five years The 
postmaster general was also to specify the times deemed advis- 
able for the departures of vessels carrying the mail, and to namR 
the other requirements necessary to provide an adequate over- 
seas mail service In turn, the Shippmg Board was required to 
certify to the postmaster general the type, size, and speed of 
vessels which should be employed to perform satisfactorily the 
particular services Before making any contract, public notice 
must be given by advertisements m the newspapers of the prin- 
cipal ports of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, or in those of Pacific 
Coast cities when the proposed service is to be on the Pacific 
Ocean Lowest bidders are not necessarily the recipients of con- 
tracts unless the postmaster general is satisfied that they possess 
the proper qualifications to insure satisfactory performance of 
the service advertised Maximum duration of any contract sTinn 
not exceed ten years All hcensed officers must be citizens of the 


10 Merchant Marine Act of 1920 amended the act of 1891, hut the 
amendment was of little practical value heeause contract pavments were 
dependent upon subsequent congressional appiopnations 
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United States, as required m the earlier laws, but after four 
years two-thirds, instead of one-half, of the crew must be citizens 
All mail-carrying vessels must be of steel, propelled by steam 
or motors, and registered under the laws of the United States for 
the duration of the contract After February 1, 1928, designs 
for the construction of all new ships must be such as will permit 
their conversion into naval auxihanes or be vessels which will 
be otherwise useful m time of emergency, the secretary of the 
navy is entrusted with the authority to accept or reject designs 
and specifications under this provision The Act of 1928 increased 
the number of classes or groups of vessels to seven, and fixed the 
maximum contract compensation as indicated below 

Claas 7 Vessels capable of mamtaimng a speed of 10 knots at sea 
m ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 
2,600 tons $1 60 per nautical mile 

Claas 6 Vessels capable of maintammg a speed of 10 knots at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 

4.000 tons $2 60 per nautical mile 

Glaaa S Vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 13 knots at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 

8.000 tons $4 00 per nautical mile 

Class 4 Vessels capable of mamtaimng a speed of 16 knots at sea 
m ordinary weathei, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 

10.000 tons $6 00 per nautical mile 

Class 3 Vessels capable of maintammg a speed of 18 knots at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 

12.000 tons, $8 00 per nautical mile 

Class 2 Vessels capable of mamtaimng a speed of 20 knots at sea 
in ordmary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 

16.000 tons $10 00 per nautical mile 

Class 1 Vessels capable of mamtaming a speed of 24 knots at sea 
in ordmary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 

20.000 tons $12 00 per nautical mile 

If the postmaster general is of the opmion that Speed is espe- 
cially important over a particular ocean mail route, he may base 
the cojUpensation of the vessel upon speed, provided such vessels 
are of at least 20,000 gross tons This additional concession is 
made to the speed factor by authorizing payments in excess of 
$12 OO per nautical mile for vessels of dass one capable of speeds 

11 Secs 408 409, Merchant Marine Act of 1928 The nautical mile is 
6,080 feet, and the number of suph miles between given ports is to be 
determined by the postmaster general 
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above 24 knots “but the compensation shall not be greater 
than an amount which bears the same ratio to $12 00 as the speed 
which such vessel is capable of maintaining at sea in ordmary 
weather bears to 24 knots ’’ 

When an American vessel carries the foreign mails of the 
United States without a special contract, its compensation is 
hmited to the full postage on the mails conveyed, at present at 
the rate of 80 cents per pound for letters and post cards and 
eight cents a pound for other articles In the case of a steamer 
transportmg the mails xmder a foreign flag, compensation for 
the service is made in accordance with the amount currently flxed 
by the International Postal Union, and this amount is less than 
that paid to American vessels Frequently the amount paid to 
American vessels exceeds the postage collected by the govern- 
ment due to the existence of treaties with foreign countries that 
reduce the postage on mail earned between those countries and 
the United States to the domestic level 

Various additional expenses are mourred by the post-office 
department for the transportation of the foreign mails, These 
mclude the cost of earrymg mails of American origin across the 
Isthmus of Panama by rail , the cost of steamboat transfer serv- 
ices at several American ports, the cost of maintaming sea post- 
offices on a number of fast passenger liners, and miscellaneous 
expenses such as those incurred in connection with the Inter- 
national Bureau at Berne, the maintenance of navy mail services, 
the operation of supplemental airplane routes, and the salaries of 
the postal officials in charge of the Division of International 
Postal Service in the Post office Department 

The sea post offices mamtained on 43 ocean steamers during the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1934, greatly expedite the delivery of 
the meoming mails, and reduce the amount of sorting at the 
ports Durmg the ocean voyage, the clerks in charge of the sea 
post-offices sort the mail and sack it with reference to the main 
distnbutmg centers in the United States When the ocean 
steamer reaches the quarantme station in lower New York Bay, 
it 18 sometimes met by a special mail steamer of the transfer 
service, “which receives the mails and conveys them as rapidly 

w Letters may be sent to Brazil, Cbile, Cuba and several other Latin 
American countries at the domestic rate 
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as possible to tbe various wharves, whence the mails for the City 
of New York are immediately sent to the post-offlce in that city, 
and those for inland destinations are f orwEirded by the first out- 
going trains ” 

Contracts for carrying mail have long been a favored method 
of Bubsidmng the merchant marine The extent to which prefer- 
ence IS given to American fiag-ships is evident from information 
contained in the annual reports of the postmaster general For 
the year ending June 30, 1934, vessels of American registry 
carried 69 per cent of the overseas mail dispatched from the 
United States, but they received more than 90 per cent of the 
total mail payments Transatlantic mail was transported at a 
coat of $12,730,000 of which but a small fraction went to foreign 
ships for carrying 43 per cent of the mail Combined services to 
Central and South America and the West Indies also required an 
expenditure of several milhons, here the prevalence of Ameri- 
can lines permitted the government to send 81 per cent of the 
mail to these countries on such vessels and to pay the owners 
thereof over 95 per cent of the total costs of oairiage Payments 
for transpacific mail were $7,261,000, and American shipping 
companies received an equally high percentage of the transporta- 
tion cost for carrying only 78 per cent of the mail The following 
table indicates the amounts required in recent years to maintam 
ocean mail routes and the costs of carriage of the same amount of 
mail computed according to the poundage method of compen- 
sating American carriers 

It has frequently been suggested that the designation “ocean 
mail contracts” be changed in order to correct the popular nus- 
conoeption of the purposes for which payments are made under 
such contracts In the annual report for the year ending June 30, 
1933, the Shipping Board declared the above designation to be 
“a misnomer for the character of service rendered” and recom- 
mended the continuance of this type of government aid to the 
merchant marine for the maintenance of essential ocean services 
on “government contract routes ” If that or a similar designa- 
tion were employed, it would be readily understood that the 
expenditures were in the nature of a subsidy granted for the 
purpose referred to above and were not primarily for the car- 
nage of the mails 
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Cost op Contract Ocean Mail Service undeb Act ot 1928^* 


Year 

Cost of Contract 
Mail Koutes 

Cost on Weight 
Basis at Amen 
can Rates 

Net Cost of Con 
tract Routes 


$ 9,304,217 82 

$1,085,150 07 

$ 7,019,057 85 

1930 

13 000,440 87 

2,272,738 30 

10,703,702 61 


18,818,203 70 

2,710,645 82 

16,107,017 04 

1 

22,402,701 54 

3,200,544 02 

10,130,216 02 


20,054,500 36 

3,000,457 17 

23,064,133 18 

1034 

20,011,481 09 

2,508,062 80 

27,012,610 13 


In 1932, the postmaster geneial commented as follows 

In the discussion of these oonhacts the tremendous benefits which 
accrue to the Nation aside from the carnage of the mads are too fre- 
quently overlooked The maintenance of regular, frequent, and de- 
pendable service at reasonable rates for caigo on practically all the 
trade routes of the world is of incalculable benefit to all classes of our 
people who denve an advantage from foreign commerce This is in 
addition to their value as naval auxilianes, and to benefits which flow 
from the expenditure in this country of large sums for the building 
and operation of ships — sums which would otherwise be paid for 
foreign labor and matenals “ 

More recently, the President, m a special message to Congress, 
March 4, 1935, has asked for the abolition of the existing ocean 
mail contract system in favor of a system of direct subsidies to 
cover the differential between costs of constructing and operating 
American and foreign flag vessels Direct subsidies are probably 
more desirable than the present scheme of combinmg m one 
sum mad payments and direct aid In addition to clarifying the 
expenditures, the proposed plan, it is hoped, will include the 
general cargo vessels not eligible for the carriage of ocean mails 

The attitudes of the United States and other countries toward 
aid to their respective shipping industries are discussed m 
greater detail m Chapters XXXII and XXXIV 


I^atmaater General (1034) , years are fiscal, ending 

computed wifli 80 cents per pound 
as the rate ]mid American non contract earners ^ 

1* Annual Report of Postmaster (Seneral (1932), p 23 
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PASSESNQBR TaAPPIO MANAQISMBNT AND DBPAtKTMBNTS “ 

The passenger trafSe department is under the supervision of 
the passenger traffic manager -who is concerned principally vuth 
questions of policy pertaining to inter-carrier relations and the 
development of profitable passenger traveL It is his task to fix 
the level of fares to be charged and to represent the company at 
meetings of passenger conferences to "which the company may 
belong^® The minimum fares for cabin passengers are usually 
agreed upon by the various lines, but the right to merease fares 
above the minimum is reserved, and any decision to do so rests 
with the passenger traffic manager 

Additions of vessels to supplement the existmg capacity of the 
hne, extensions of services already offered, and the classification 
of passengers are other duties As mentioned in Chapter X, it is 
highly important that reliable opmions be given concerning the 
advisability of constructing or acquiring additional ships , while 
the department of operations decides upon the engineering and 
construction details of the vessels to be added to the fleet, traffic 
studies and development programs made by the freight and pas- 
senger traffic managers determine the size of the ships and the 
type of passenger and cargo accommodations best adapted to the 
service to be rendered by the company Classification of passen- 
ger services has become more important in recent years with the 
addition of cabin and tounst classes The inauguration of the 
cabm class was begun by consolidating the first and second classes 
to eliminate social distinction on vessels already in operation In 
some cases, a part of the space previously occupied by the second 
class was included in the accommodations given to the tourist 
class The success of these innovations, particularly on the North 
Atlantic, led to the construction and design of new vessels to 
carry only one class of cabin passengers Programs of expansion 
and construction usually mvolve a large outlay of capital and 
depend for success upon the correctness of estimates by traffic 
officials concerning the amount and type of business that may be 
acquired ilnder given conditions 

In the admmistration of the functions of the department, the 


10 See Q- G Hiiebner, Ocean Steamsinp Traffic Management, Chap ui 
le Ocean line conferences are ^scussed in Chapter xxii 
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manager is aided by an assistant who is often given charge of the 
tourist and third classes The reduction in immigration has 
brought about radical changes in the duties of this division Dur- 
ing the years immediately preceding the World War, immigrant 
travel was most piofltable to the steamship lines, and capable rep- 
resentation was necessary in conference meetings when fares 
were made and trafSc apportioned among member lines The 
number of immigrants arriving at United States ports during 
1934 was less than 4 per cent of the average for the years 1910- 
1914 The nature of traffic development activity m the tourist 
and third classes was necessarily changed with the restriction of 
immigration and is now largely confined to the promotion of 
travel by people of moderate means 
Actual administration of the numerous functions of the pas- 
senger traffic department requires subdivisions m charge of se- 
nior clerks who are responsible to the passenger trafSc manager 
and his assistant 


TSm CASIN' DEPARTMENT 

The booking of cabin passengers is earned out by the mam 
office, and branch offices or agents who are appointed to repre- 
sent the Ime Under the chief or senior “booking clerk, “ the main 
office “booking clerks” perform the duties pertaining to the sale 
and assignment of accommodations To be properly qualified 
they must have a thorough knowledge of the fares, services, and 
practices of the hne , it is also highly desirable that they possess 
hnguistic abihty because of frequent contacts with travelers who 
have little or no command of English In order that the prospec- 
tive patron may have every assistance in the plaimmg of his 
voyage, some members of the stafE must have more than a passing 
knowledge of foreign exchange, railroad and steamship connec- 
tions, hotels, and other important details of travel abroad Some- 
times, the advantage of first-hand aoquamtance vnth conditions 
m other countries is acknowledged by sending out booking clerks 
to travel over the routes for which they book passengers Large 
companies maintaining services to countries in different parts of 
the wprld may assign clerks to particular services In this way, 
specialized knowledge of each service and country with whi^ 
the company is concerned is available to travelers 
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In addition to the prereQimsites mentioned above, certain gen- 
et al qualifications are required of booking clerks Essentially 
their usefulness depends upon sales ability As a group, pations 
of the cabin class aie exacting and accustomed to social refine- 
ments A thorough knowledge of languages, life abroad, and 
ocean travel is insufficient if the <fierk is unable to impart such 
knowledge when inquiries are made, by prospective patrons of 
the line 

Boutine office work incidental to the booking of passengers at 
the home office is added to by work in connection with the assign- 
ment of accommodations to passengers who have made reserva- 
tions through branch and district offices and agencies throughout 
the country 

'‘Landing clerks” are employed at the mam office to represent 
the line upon inbound vessels They board the ship before it 
reaches the dock and must be prepared to answer the questions 
of passengers regarding railroad travel, hotels, and the immi- 
gration laws Ability to speak two or more languages adds greatly 
to their value as representatives of the Ime Assisting them in the 
performance of services for incoming passengers, are “railroad 
booking clerks” who are located m the office ashore to arrange 
railway transportation for those desirmg to continue their voyage 
to interior destmations 

Branch Offices — ^Larger steamship hues mamtain offices in the 
principal cities of the United States, and at times in a limited 
number of the most important ports and cities abroad Their 
organization resembles that of the mam office, with booking 
clerks and other employees corresponding to the junior clerks of 
the main office In many cases both freight and passenger traffic 
are solicited by the same office, but orders and directions bearing 
on the former are issued by the freight traffic manager Although 
the heads of branch passenger offices are directly responsible to 
the passenger traffic manager, sohoitation of third class and 
tourist-class travel may be under the supervision of the assistant 
passenger traffic manager, who issues the instructions from time 
to time regarding the development and handling of these classes 
of traffic In order to promote efficiency and coordination among 
the many branches it is customary to estabbsh district offices in 
the cities of greatest population and to clothe the district man- 
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ager with certain authority over the branch office managers in 
other cities of the district 

The personnel of foreign branches Ss usually composed of na 
tives who are better qualified, by long residence and familiarity 
with the customs and languages, to serve the best interests of the 
company As is the case in the freight service, there is httle in- 
terchange of employees between home offices and those in other 
countries 

Passenger Agents — Authorized agencies for the booking of 
passengers are far more numerous than the branch offices main- 
tained by the steamship companies Agents are appointed by the 
head of the department and are not employees of the line , they 
receive a stipulated commission upon the fares collected from 
passengers making reservations through their offices Commis- 
sions are standardized and regulated by steamship line confer- 
ence agreements to prevent destructive competition In the 
absence of any hmitation upon the percentage of the fare accru- 
ing to the agent, companies would be tempted to increase the 
commissions of their agents in an effort to stimulate activity in 
their behalf Customarily the compensation is limited to 5 per 
cent of the fare paid by the passenger, but on certam types of 
busmess, mainly special crmses and tours, the agents may re- 
ceive a higher percentage of the cost of the passage Agents are re- 
quired to observe regulations issued by the hne, or the conference 
to which the line belongs Uniform observance of such rules as- 
sures like treatment of aU steamship companies and, at the same 
time, protects the holders of agency appointments by forbidding 
the granting of rebates of any kind to purchasers of tickets The 
aim of the steamship companies is to eliminate unfair and unre- 
stricted competition wildi one another The strict observance of 
instructions by agents is demanded in order that the conference 
control over competition among member lines may be extended 
to include the representatives as well as employees of the com- 
panies, and at the same time agents are assured of a fixed per- 
centage return on all bookmgs It is essential, both to the lines 
and to the agents, to forbid sharing or reducing commissions, 
and every effort is exerted to detect violations of this provision 
of the agency contracts Cancellation of agency contracts usually 
follows failure to conform to one of the more important regn- 
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lations, but in some instances a fine is imposed, failure to pay 
the fine, or continued disregard for the agreement, results in 
disqualification of the agent as a representative of any member 
of the conference 

Traveling Passenger Agents — ^The trafiBc-soliciting activity of 
branch offices and agencies is supplemented by direct employees 
of the line It is the duty of traveling passenger agents to soheit 
patronage for the ships of the company represented by them and 
to act as supervisors of agencies Contact is made with indi- 
viduals, schools, clubs, and other organizations in an effort to 
stimulate travel Frequently the traveling agents are called upon 
by the passenger traffic manager to investigate application for 
agencies and to make recommendations to the home office The 
important work of agency inspection and supervision is also en- 
trusted to traveling agents acting under instructions from the 
manager 

Tounst Department — The rapid increase in tourist travel 
during the last decade has made necessary a larger main office 
force, confining its activities to the work of planning and ad- 
ministermg cruises For many years, tourist agencies with offices 
at many points in this country and abroad have promoted and 
conducted cruises and tours to various parts of the world 
Groups of people travehng in this way are conducted over a 
defined itinerary at a total cost per person considerably below 
the cost of a similar trip under ordmary circumstances Recently 
there has been an increase m the number of special cruises 
offered by the steamship hnes In order to take care of the cruiseS 
sponsored directly and those promoted by the various travel or- 
gamzations, clerks of sufficient number are assigned to this work 
Experience gained by employees of tourist and travel agencies 
frequently leads to their employment by steamship Imes as spe- 
cialists in organized and conducted travel 

Publmty and Supply Departments — ^Advertising and pub- 
licity are of great importance in the development of passenger 
traffic Shipments of freight are acquired by personal solicita- 
tion, and by a comparatively small amount of advertising which 
IS confined largely to trade journals and shipping magazines 
Stimulation of the desire for travel, however, rests more with 
the effectiveness of publicity The pleasures and advantages of 
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ocean travel are set forth regularly in the daily press and popu- 
lar magazines and m special brochures, circulars, maps and 
descriptive booklets, the latter type of publicity is distributed 
to interested persona by the various branch offices and agencies 
throughout the country In addition to the preparation of in- 
formation for the pubhc, the department is responsible for the 
issuance of orders, notices, and similar material for the guidance 
of branch offices and agencies 

Because of the importance of advertising and the large ex- 
penditures made for printing and illustrations, the passenger 
tiaffio department of larger steamship compames will have a 
subdivision known as the supply department Actual printing 
and distribution of publicity materials originating in the pub- 
licity department centers in this office Tickets, certificates of 
appointment for agents, and the numerous books, forms, and 
other supplies used by branches and agencies are also issued by 
the supply department 

The Steerage Department — ^Although the decline in immi- 
giant traffic has altered considerably the work of the steerage 
department, it continues to function in the organization of the 
laiger steamship companies for the handhng of immigrants and 
others who travel in the thud and tourist-third classes The in- 
creasing importance of tourist-third class traffic on the North 
Atlantic had added greatly to the work of the department 

Administrative responsibility rests with the assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager who is the immediate head of the depart- 
ment He reports to the passenger traffic manager, but usually 
has wide authority over fares, services, and questions of pohcy 
that pertam to the classes of travel under his jurisdiction 
Agencies and branch offices, whale under the general supervision 
of the passenger traffic manager, receive instructions from the 
assistant, who issues orders regarding the booking and handling 
of third-class and tourist-third-class traffic 

The main office employees of the steerage department are re- 
quired to possess qualifications similar to those necessary for 
employees of the cabin department, and, in general, they are 
similarly designated as booking, landing and railroad clerks In 
the organizations of all but the largest passenger carrying lines, 
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it IS customary for one group of main office employees to handle 
both cabm and steerage business, but some smaller companies 
specializing in the new tourist class travel may find it advan- 
tageous to divide the duties in a manner similar to that employed 
by the larger hnes 

CObPBIUTION WIOTH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Many services are performed for traveleis by employees who 
are not included in the organization of the passenger traffic de- 
partment Afloat, the purser and his assistants are responsible 
for the collection of tickets, for passenger lists, and for the keep- 
ing of records and preparation of reports In addition to specific 
duties to be performed by the purser there are many services in- 
cluding the making of hotel, tram, and other reservations in 
advance of landing, and the changing, sending, and receiving of 
money He and his assistants are part of the organization of the 
marme or deck department, but the character of services ren- 
dered makes cooperation necessary, and in certain respects they 
are responsible to the passenger traffic manager and to the 
treasurer The latter official, smce he is charged with the custody 
of the receipts from fares and with the administration of ar- 
rangements for the issuance of money orders and traveler checks, 
IS reported to by cashiers located m the mam office of the 
passenger traffic department This is for the convenience of pas- 
sengers and the efficient handling of eoopeiative functions 

Auditors of the comptroller’s department check passenger re- 
ceipts against tickets sold, and employees of the baggage depart 
ment, nominally under the general wi^rf superintendent, receive 
instructions for the handhng of baggage from the passenger 
traffic department Other examples of cooperation involving 
extensions or restrictions of services, rate making, and the con- 
struction and acquisition of vessels have been mentioned at the 
begiimmg of the chapter 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE OPERATING ORGANIZATION OP VESSEL LINES ON THE 
OCEAN AND INLAND WATERWAYS 

In an earlier chapter, the traffic department of a steamship 
line was referred to as the sales division of the company organi- 
zation, because the most important duty with which it is charged 
IS the disposal of available passenger and cargo space at rates 
and fares comparable to those charged by other companies for 
the same or a similar service Intense competition, especially m 
overseas trade, prevents a high level of charges, and conference 
agreements, to which most large lines are signatories, govern the 
reduction of charges below a level adjudged by member lines to 
offer all members reasonable opportumty for profitable operation 
in normal times Thus, as m industry ashore, the department of 
operations is responsible for the performance of the service, 
for which the patron pays, in competition with other lines or 
agencies of transportation In a general way, sales and produc- 
tion divisions in indnstnes ashore have counterparts in the 
traffic and operating departments of steamship companies The 
success or failure of vessel operation is greatly dependent upon 
economical performance of services contracted for by the traffic 
department in a highly competitive market 

The performance of the multitude of duties pertaining to op- 
eration demands an elaborate organization in a large company 
This department contains more employees and requires the ex- 
penditure of a larger share of company funds than all others 
combined At the head of the department and responsible for the 
various subdepartments is the general manager of operations 
The importance of his position cannot be exaggerated As the 
official in charge of the operation of vessels and the movement 
of passengers and cargo, he contributes to the success of the 
company or nulhfies the efficiency of the traffic and other de- 
partments He must possess a wide knowledge of marine engi- 
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neermg, construction, and repairs, cargo handling, chartering, 
terminal operation, and victualing He formulates operating 
policies and selects assistants who are qualified to relieve him of 
almost all detail In the organization of a large steamship line, 
the subdivisions of the department of operations total five or 
more depending upon the concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility At the head of each subdivision is an oflScial who 
answers to the general manager of operations 

VIOTUAIiING SXJPEBINTaNDSINT AND THE CHIEP STEWABd’S 
DEPARTMENT 

Ample and palatable food is of first importance in promoting 
satisfaction among passengers and employees aboard ship Com- 
panies operating a large fleet of passenger carrying vessels make 
every effort to establish and maintain reputations for the ex- 
cellence of their cuisine in order to attract and hold patrons 
Elaborate and expensive menus are expected by travelers The 
morale and loyalty of the crews and officers are an essential 
part of profitable operation to be secured by satisfactory treat- 
ment in which the question of subsistence plays an important 
part When it is reahzed that several thousands of persons may 
be aboard the ships of one large company at one time, the mag- 
nitude of the task of supplying, preservmg, and servmg food 
may be understood It may be compared to the operation of a 
gigantic hotel, but with the added problems and difficulties cre- 
ated by the fact that once a vessel leaves port it cannot add 
supplies Careful planning must govern the proper selection of 
quantities and classes of foodstuffs 
Ashore, the organization of the victualing department is not 
a complex one because it is centered m the hands of a few re- 
sponsible persons Purchasing is earned out by specialists who 
have had long experience and tiaming at sea or who are quahfled 
by traimng ashore in similar work Aiding the buyers are a 
number of clerks who attend to the clerical details of the office 
Much of the actual supervision of the department is earned 
out by an assistant to the supermtendent to whom immediate 
authority is given over buyers, clerks, and employees afloat 
In all branches of operation, employees aboard ship far out- 
number those who are engaged ashore Aboard cargo vessels, a 
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few persons are able to handle satisfactorily couunissary affairs, 
blit on large liners accommodating 1,500 to 2,000 passengers, it 
IS necessary to assemble a total of from 500 to 600 employees to 
perform satisfactorily the duties allotted to the steward’s de- 
partment It os significant to note that the above figure usually 
exceeds one half of the entire crew, but it should be remembered 
that care of staterooms, deck service, and other necessary duties 
require a large number who are not concerned with preparation 
or serving of food In charge of all activities aboard each vessel 
IS the chief steward who answers to the superintendent or his 
assistant at the home ofSce ashore 
Except on freighters and small passenger vessels, there is a 
definite division of the steward’s department into two parts 
One group is headed directly by the chief and the other by the 
first or assistant chief steward In each instance specialization 
increases with the size of the ship The chef’s department for a 
large transatlantic Imer will have several cooks, each one con- 
cerned only with the preparation of certam foods such as roasts, 
entrees, fish, and sauces for cabin passengers Pastry cooks, 
bakers, and butchers complete the list of the more important 
members of the staff who are concerned with the preparation of 
food There are, however, numerous employees who perform the 
many additional duties that come under the supervision of the 
chef Pantrymen, scullions, silvermen, and commissary, or store- 
room workers are found in all but the smaller ships Food for 
the tourist and third classes and the crew of the largest vessels 
IS prepared by cooks under the supervision of chefs who are 
designated as tourist chef, third-class chef, and crew chef 
Direct contact with passengers is made by employees under 
the jurisdiction of the first steward Authority is delegated to a 
senior second steward to supervise the woik of waiters, bus boys, 
and other dining-room attendants His task is an important one 
Passengers expect extraordinaiy service and courtesy, and 
dining-room personnel must be quahfied, by experience and tem- 
perament, to please the most exactmg travelers Tact, patience, 
and linguistic ability are essential characteristics to be looked 
for m their selection of waiters who must serve a clientele gen- 
erally more fastidious than the average patron of hotels 
Care qf staterooms is carried out under the direction of an- 
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other second steward who is sometimes referred to as the junior 
second His subordinates are at the service of passengers at all 
times and are called upon to perform an endless variety of small 
services Honesty, courtesy, and strict obedience in the stewards 
and stewardesses are essentials to the creation of the superior 
service so essential to the maintenance of a suocessfiil passenger 
line In the third class and in the tourist class the responsibility 
for the dining-room and stateroom services is centered in one 
person Usually referred to as tourist chief steward and third- 
class chief steward, they administer to the wants of passengers 
m much the same manner as the senior and junior second 
stewards Usually cabin passengers outnumber those in the lower 
classes, and the service to which the latter are entitled is natu- 
rally less elaborate because the cost of passage is considerably 
lower This comparative simpbcity permits a less detailed or- 
ganization under the tourist and third-class chief stewards 

Palatial modem hners make available a great many innova- 
tions for the comfort and diversion of passengers Florist shops, 
daily newspapers, telephones, concert and dance orchestras and 
gymnasiums are a few of the attractions to be expected in all 
new ships of the better class Expansive enclosed decks and lav- 
ishly decorated pubho rooms tend to increase the time each 
passenger spends away from his own quarters At the same time, 
additions must be made to the staff of the chief steward in order 
to keep pace with the increased demand for service Although 
no great amount of admmistrative work is involved m the per- 
formance of any one of the supplementary serviees mentioned, 
the number of employees involved is surprising The chief deck 
steward and his assistants are charged with the comfort of pas- 
sengers who enjoy the decks for sports, rest, or exercise Mommg 
and afternoon, bouillon and tea are served, and at all times 
various deck sports are available Swimming and gymnasium 
instructors, bath attendants, musicians, bell hoys, telephone op- 
erators, printers, and bar, or canteen stewards are examples of 
employees made necessary or increased in number by the desire 
of the steamship companies to create and mamtain an atmos- 
phere of comfort and elegance for the satisfaction of the modern 
patron 

Aboard freighters on which there are no accommodations for 
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passengers, the organization of the entue steward’s department 
IS comparativeJy simple This is due not only to the absence of 
passengers and employees to seiwe them, but also to the fact that 
the Vessels are very much smallei, fewer people are required to 
man them and the service is not elaborate However, the numbei 
of cargo earners and ships with limited accommodations for 
passengers far Outnumber the true passenger liners and in the 
aggregate account for a large number of people It is the duty 
of the steward ’s departments of these vessels to serve wholesome 
and satisfactory food at reasonable cost to their employers The 
problems involved differ in some respects from those encoun- 
tered on fast liners The latter sail between the important ports 
of the world at relatively high speeds The extended voyage 
time of the cargo ship adds to difficulties of food preservation, 
and purchasing of supplies at the many small ports of call can- 
not be standardized to the extent possible for liners that touch 
only at important cities Quite commonly the stewards of cargo 
vessels are given wide authority m the matter of purchasing 
supplies because the length of the voyage does not permit them 
to provision the ship at the home port for so great a length of 
time It may be understood that those ashore who are charged 
with the administration of the entire victualing activities of a 
large Ime must evolve a system of reports and accounts fiom 
which can be measured the efficiency of the orgamzation afloat 
Success depends upon coordination of the activities of the vari- 
ous chief stewards and upon advantageous buying Studies of 
markets, foods, costs per passenger and per crew meal, and of 
other pertinent data are made constantly in an effort to reduce 
expenses without impainng service to passengers or the good- 
will of the crews 


HABIKB DEPABTHENT 

At the head of the marine department is the marine supenn- 
tendent or port captain He is the official ashore to whom the 
masters of all company ships report upon the operation of their 
iwmmands Thus he is responsible to the manager of operations 
for the handling and navigation of the ships, for their docking, 
undodang and repairing, for the selection of qualified officers, 
and, m cooperation with the wharf department, for the proper 
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stomge of cargo It is also his duty to inspect and maintain the 
ships and to supply them with stores for the next voyage 
Ashore, the marine superintendent has a very small organiza- 
tion because his work is of an administrative nature Usually 
one assistant and a few clerks are sufficient Reports of masters 
and other deck officers are the source of infoimation not oh 
tamable by personal conferences when the vessels are in port 
One major consideiation is vessel turn around or time spent in 
port A certain amount of time must be eonsiuned in discharging 
cargo or passengers and cargo before loading for the outward 
voyage This interval must be as brief as possible in order that 
the ship may resume her a oyage The value of time spent in port 
IS httle realized by tlio layman Overhead costs alone on a better 
class passenger vessel may exceed $2,000 per day to which 
must be added the costs of dockage, wages, fuel, and other inci- 
dental expenses Hence, delay for any cause at any time must 
be avoided Dry docking, repairing, or inspection should be done 
as quickly as possible consistent with safetj and efficiency 
Afloat, die employees under the jurisdiction of the port cap- 
tain are the master and all officers and members of the crew 
assigned to the deck department The master is m supreme com- 
mand while the vessel is at sea and is responsible for the naviga- 
tion, maintenance, and safe operation of the vessel He also acts 
as the agent of the owners in matters pertaining to the payment 
of dockage and towage charges, contracts for fuel and supplies, 
or, in biief, anythuig reasonably necessary to complete the 
voyage or insure safety to vessel, cargo, and persons aboard In 
poit, it IS bis duty to confer with the marine superintendent con- 
cerning problems of operation and to accept responsibility for 
the assignment of proper persons to perform the necessary port 
duties including fueling, loading of supplies, and stowage of 
cargo, of which the last named is of greatest importance Actual 
stowage IS performed by longshoremen, but careful supervision 
must be exercised by the deck department to avoid damage to the 
various commodities and to make certain that the vessel will not 
he endangered at sea by sbifting of improperly placed cargo 
Subordinate ship’s officers of the deck department are usually 
the chief officer or first mate, second mate, and third mate Of 
these, the chief officer acts m an executive capacity All routine 
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work of the crew is done under his orders, subject to the ap- 
proval of the captain, and as the first assistant to the latter he is 
the only person aboard ship whose duties are all inclusive The 
second mate is usually the navigating officer , in addition he is 
in charge of the after part of the ship under the direction of the 
chief officer Direction of cargo loading in the aftei holds is thus 
one of his responsibilities The work of the forward part of the 
vessel IS delegated to the third oflleer who supervises loading of 
the forward holds and acts as the ship ’s signal officer All of the 
foregoing are watch officers with the exception of the captain 
Because close supervision of the various activities cannot be 
carried on by the watch officers, it is customary to include fourth 
and additional third and second officers in the deck department 
of large vessels In such cases, the chief officer may be exempt 
from standing a watch in order that he may better coordinate 
the work of those under his direction 

The duties of the quartermasters make them assistants to the 
officers on watch They may act as helmsmen, take soundings, 
call for signal equipment, such as flags, rockets and lights, oi 
tender aid m other ways to the safe forward progress of the 
vessel While the ship is in port, they may stand gangway 
watches or watches m the holds, if the ship is loading or dis- 
charging cargo The carpenter and his aids are the repairmen 
Named in the days of wooden ships, they continue to maintain 
decks, hatch covers, booms, masts, tanks, and other parts of the 
vessel most hable to damage or deterioration The routine work 
of polishing, cleaning, chipping and painting, is performed by 
the seamen under the direction of the boatswain, who receives 
orders from and reports directly to the chief officer His rfile 
IS that of a foreman who is responsible for the work of the 
seamen 

Other employees of the deck department have no direct hear- 
ing upon operation The laws of most conntries require that 
v^els carrymg more than a minimum number of passengers 
employ a surgeon to safeguard their health On vessels of ex- 
treme size It 13 sometimes necessary to include an assistant sur- 
geon, one or more nurses, a pharmacist, and hospital attendants 

The travehng puhhc comes in frequent contact with the purser 
and hu assistants Although the work of the purser is not stand- 
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ardized in all steamship lines, or on all ships of one line, a 
majonty of the oiganizations assign certain definite responsi- 
bilities to him When the vessel carries no passengers, his work 
IS entirely commercial in nature, and inelndes all of the paper 
work incidental to the entry of cargo at foreign ports and to 
the payment of wages to the crew and for the operation of the 
vessel unless they he due at a port where the company has a 
representative This work is quite comphcated and requires con- 
siderable training, but is not of great volume and may be per- 
formed by one man Aboard passenger ships, a large amount of 
responsibility rests with the purser Most of the duties men- 
tioned above remain and those peculiar to the passenger trade 
are added Passenger manifests and landing cards are required 
by the governments of practically all nations Seriiees not per- 
formed for travelers by the steward’s department are numerous, 
and in this manner the purser and his staff fall heir to a mul- 
titude of duties His office is the mformation bureau to which 
inquiries of all kinds are brought All financial transactions, 
including the cashing of checks, changing of money, and pay- 
ment of bills contracted aboard ship are supervised bj him 
Valuables may be checked at the office, wireless messages paid 
for, mail received, and steamship or railroad reservations made 
It IS also common practice to subordinate to the purser some em 
ployees who have been listed above as members of the steward’s 
department Barbers, tailors, musicians, radio operators, and di 
rectors of recieation are eiamples Due to the varied activities 
of his department the purser is often obliged to make reports to 
the freight and passenger traffic manageis and the treasurer in 
addition to the marine superintendent 

ENQlNEEBINO DEPABl'MENT 

The operation, maintenance, and repair of propelling ma 
chinery is one of the most important phases of ship operation 
Fuel costs alone constitute one ot the heaviest of operating 
expenditures As is true of the victualing and marine depart 
ments, the personnel is divided between shore and ship with a 
comparatively few persons in the former group The port en- 
gineer or superintendent engineer is the admmistrative head of 
the department Usually he has had extensive experience at sea 
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as an engmeenng offioei, because in no other way is it possible 
to obtain the knowledge of maime power plant operation so 
essential to the performance of his duties The propelling unit 
of each vessel is designed to generate a given number of horse- 
power and to consume a definite amount of fuel per horse power 
hour This theoretical computation of perfection, plus builders’ 
trials, are the standards upon which actual operation is based 
Compensations are made for changed conditions of opeiation, 
for deterioration, and for other variables that bring about 
changes from the original performance of the prime movers 
The port engineer is thus enabled to determine the efficiency of 
the engineering staff of each vessel and to demand explanations 
in the event certain ships fall below the standards set for them 
In order that performance may be accurately checked, elaboiate 
reports, supplementing that of the log of each voyage, are sub- 
mitted to the port engineer by the chief engineers of all vessels 
under his supervision The reports include much technical in- 
formation as well as statements regarding total fuel and lubri- 
cating oil consumed, hours steamed at various speeds, weather 
conditions, and other essential facts, and mishaps of any kind 
are reported, and recommendations for repairs to mam and 
auxiliary machinery are made at the end of each voyage Pur- 
ohasmg of fuel and other engine loom supplies may be included 
in the organization of the engineering department This duty is 
not as complicated as purcliasing for the steward’s department 
because fuel coats are usually more or less standardized, and 
other supplies account for a small percentage of the expenditures 
of the department 

Afloat, the engine room force consists of a chief engineer, who 
does not stand a watch excepting on small ships, first, second, 
and third assistant engineers and firemen, watertenders, oilers, 
electricians, and others Greater specialization is necessary in the 
large liners, and many additions are made to the above typical 
engme-room force Auxiliary machinery is operated for lighting, 
heating, cooking, refrigeration and ventilation Electricians, re- 
fngerating engineers, plumbers, and machmists become essential 
parte of the engineering personnel Large reductions in the 
boiler*room force have resulted from the replacement of coal by 
fuel oil, hut direction of all auxihaiy and maintenance work 
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cannot be assumed by the watch officers and xt has been found 
necessary to add to the licensed engineering staff The largest of 
the passenger ships will carry several first, second, and third as* 
sistant engineers m addition to fourth assistants who are usually 
recently licensed and comparatively inexperienced Coordination 
of all functions of the department rests with the chief engineer 
Each of the three senior assistants stands a watch and is re 
sponsible to the chief engineer for the proper operation of the 
ship’s machinery during that watch 
By judicious selection of officers and constant supervision of 
operating performance, the port engineer strives to produce pro 
pellmg and auxiliary power economically, and to reduce repair 
costa to a minimum The magnitude of the task becomes obvious 
when it 18 realized that the fleet of one corapanj may number 
twenty or more vessels containing machinery valued at millions 
of dollars 


WHAEF DEPARTMENT 

It IS customary for important steamship companies to own or 
lease terminal facilities for the dockmg of vessels and loading 
and discharging of cargo Efficient terminal management is one 
of the most important phases of operation Vessel turn-around 
is largely dependent upon the expeditious handling of cargo 
Satisfaction among shippers and freedom from loss and damage 
claims are of vital concern to the operators Improperly loaded 
vessels are neither profitable nor safe at sea * Under the super 
vision of the manager of operations, it is the task of the general 
wharf superintendent to organize and administer his department 
m such a manner that freight cairied in veHsels of his line is 
handled carefully and economically with due regard for the 
safety of the ship and time spent in port Facilities must be pro 
vided for the receipt and delivery of freight and for temporary 
storage 

The general wharf superintendent is m charge of the work 
of the department Because all of the work is performed in port, 
there is no division of the personnel between ship and shore as 
in the victualing, marine, and engineering departments At each 
company pier, a pier superintendent is entrusted with the per- 

1 See Chapters x and xl 
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fomance of the duties hated above excepting the dehvery of in- 
bound freight to consignees Under the immediate supervision of 
the pier superintendent, are the stevedoring force and receiving 
clerhs, dock sheet clerks, and checkers or tallymen 
The working force, or longshoremen under the direction of 
the chief stevedore, load and unload the cargo Although the 
operations are always supervised by wharf department em- 
ployees and officers of the vessel, most steamship companies find 
it more economical to contract with local stevedoring firms to 
load and unload their ships at an agreed-upon rate per cargo 
ton This procedure is due to the fact that one stevedoring firm 
may serve several shipping companies and in this manner may 
offer more or less steady employment to the foremen and long- 
shoremen with resultant efficiency in peiformance of the work 
Arrivals of vessels of one steamship line are usually insufficient 
in number to permit maintenance of a stevedoring organization 
within the wharf department Whether done by contract oi by 
company employees, stevedoring is of vital importance The 
chief stevedore places foremen in charge of the groups of long 
shoremen who perform the manual labor involved The latter are 
usually divided between the wharf, deck, and ships’ holds 
Before loading outbound cargo, a dock receipt is issued to the 
shipper or his representative for each shipment when it is 
brought to the pier One or more receiving clerks issue these 
receipts and make notations upon them of any apparent damage 
Dock sheets, eontaiiung a detailed description of the shipments, 
are prepared by clerks At the time of loading, tallymen make a 
list or tally sheet of all shipments going into the holds of the 
vessel Inbound cargo is likewise tallied, usually by the same 
tallymen who are used ahke by the receiving and dehvery de- 
partments After the various shipments are unloaded from the 
ship they are checked against the manifest of the vessel and sur- 
rendered to the consignees when company and customs require- 
ments have been met Receiving and dehvery organizations are 
duplicated at each pier Usually the pier superintendent is re- 
sponsible for the receiving of freight, but the employees of the 
dehvery department are supervised by the chief dehvery clerk 
who reports directly to the general wharf supenntendent 
In case passengers are earned, the wharf department handles 
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their baggage The volume of linage and its importance to the 
traveler moke promptness and accuracy essential The baggage 
master reports directly to the general wharf superintendent If 
the line is of importance in the passenger trade, he will have an 
assistant to whom the baggage clerks report One baggage clerk 
IS assigned to each class of passengers carried, and longshoremen 
are employed to load and unload trunks and other heavy bag- 
gage under the direction of the clerks, while hand luggage is 
oared for by the ship stewards 

Timekeepers arc employed at each pier to keep an accurate 
record of hours worked by all non-salaried employees Then 
work Tvith some hnes is complicated by the acconiitmg depait 
ment requirement that they chaige labor time against many 
items according to the system of cost accounting m effect In 
addition to making up pay envelops from their records of hours 
worked by employees, they may be required to report upon acci- 
dents and act as safety supervisors 

The protection of valuable merchandise of all hands on steam- 
ship piers compels steamship companies to mamtain a detective 
force to prevent pilferage The force is not large, hut it must 
be BufScient to safeguard valuable goods, particularly after 
workmg hours, and to observe the actions of employees many of 
whom belong to the floating labor supply of the port 

FOBEIGN OPPIOBB AND AGENCIES BEANCHES AT OUTPOETS 

When the activities of a shipping company are such that a 
large share of its ships sail regularly between two or a limited 
number of ports, it is advisable to establish branch offices at these 
ports to perform the services that are entrusted to the operating 
department at the homo port In organization, they are similar to 
that of the home office, but on a much smaller scale In this 
manner, supervision of operating details is placed in the hands 
of responsible employees who report to and are directed by the 
geneial manager of operations or an assistant m charge of 
branch offices However, the establishment of branches is excep 
tional and most steamship lines enter into agreements with 
properly qualified agents abroad and at outports who perform 
similar services for other companies As representatives of a 
number of companies, steamship agents are able to mamtain a 
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staff of specialists who are thoioughly familiar with all phases 
of steamship opeiation and traffic development Unless vessel 
arrivals of a company are quite numerous and regular at a given 
foreign or domestic port, branch offices are more costly and fre- 
quently less efficient than steamship agencies * 

COKSTEUOTION CHARTERING 

Additions to the fleet of a steamship line are made by con 
structmg new vessels and by purchasing or chartering ships 
from others Smaller companies have little or no need for a 
construction department because of the limited number of ves- 
sels operated Larger shipping combines operating a great many 
vessels sometimes And it advantageous to include in the opera- 
tions department a chief of construction with an assistant and 
several draftsmen and clerks They are concerned with the plan- 
ning and building of new ships needed to replace obsolete ones 
or to provide additional cargo or passenger space necessary to 
accommodate an increased volume of traffic Characteristics such 
as size, cargo and passenger capacity, and speed of new vessels 
are determined in cooperation with officials of the passenger 
and freight traffic departments, but problems involvmg design, 
propulsion, and construction are responsibilities of the chief of 
construction and his staff During the period of construction a 
certain amount of authority to supervise and inspect is entrusted 
to those departments 

Loss or scrapping of vessels, repairing and reconditioning of 
vessels, or increases in traffic sometimes make necessary tem- 
porary additions to the company fleet It becomes the duty of 
the manager of the chartering department to secure at a fair 
cost a vessel suited to the needs of the line Should his company 
have an excess of vessel tonnage, his position is reversed The 
details of chartering will be found in Chapter XII 

Ln any discussion of the activities of the operations depart- 
ment imhore or afloat, it should be remembered that there is no 
standardized procedure or orgamzation Variations in both of 
these are always found Influences exerted by climate, national 
customs, Buse of the fleet, and eharactenstics of the traffic car- 
ried are examples of forces that make for dissimilarity in or- 

«8«e Ckap tHL 
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ganizatiou and administration However, the foregoing tasks are 
essential, and the organization may be considered typical for a 
large line Greater concentiation of authority will be found in 
smaller companies with a number of functions performed ashore 
on a commission or contract basis by specialists who serve other 
companies in a similar capacity 

OPBBATINO nUPABTMBNT OF TBK IKliAND WATERWAYS 
OOHPORATIOK 

Comparatively few of the transportation companies operating 
on rivers of the United States arc common carriers The great 
majority have been established as industrial lines serving the 
coal and steel mdustries, or local sand and gravel companies 
While it 18 true that a number of the industrial lines approach, 
and sometimes exceed the purely common carriers in size, the 
operating organization of the Inland Waterways Corporation is 
perhaps most satisfactory as an example of large scale operation 
on American rivers, because it is the largest of the common car 
Tiers and offers the most extensive service available on any rivers 
in this country. 

In many respects, the operating organizations of inland water- 
way companies resemble those of ocean shipping hues Concen- 
tration of authority and simplicity in the organization are more 
pronounced than m ocean shipping for a number of leabons 
Operating units are fewer in number and are confined to do- 
mestic waterways, cargo stowage is a less complicated task, 
foreign competition is absent, passengers are not carried, and 
fewer employees are found in even the largest of the barge Imes 
The accompanying chart of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
cannot be considered as typical of barge lines on the Mississippi 
and tributaiies, but it permits comparisons with operating de- 
partments of ocean shipping lines, and shows to what extent the 
pattern of the latter has been followed by the largest of the 
important inland barge lines 

The Inland Waterways Corporation is divided into four op- 
eratmg divisions one of which is the Warrior River Terminal 
Company in chaige of the terminal railroad operated m con 
nection with the Warrior River barge division Activities on the 
Mississippi proper are supervised by an operating manager for 
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each of the two dmsionH, upper and lower, with headquartera 
at Minneapolis St Paul and St Loms Division managers report 
directly to the president of the coiporation The regulations in- 
struct the managers, under the direction of the piesident, to 
‘ ' operate vessels and all other transpoi tation facilities , super- 
vise radio equipment, freight movements, and tow schedules, 
employ, discharge, and superintend boat personnel, and co- 
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ordinate all functions of operation upon his division ” In 
addition to office personnel, each division manager is assisted 
by a superintendent of transportation and by pier superintend- 
ents To the former, the manager delegates extensive authority 
over freight movements, tow sohednles, and boat personnel Al- 
though few river terminals are owned by the Baige Line, the 
operation and ordmary maintenance of important facilities re- 
quire the services of pier supermtendents whose duties, although 
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less involved, compare rouglily with those of pier superintend- 
ents at tidewater ports 

The engineering and purchasing departments are not included 
in the operating organization and function as separate cor- 
porate divisions However, the purchasing agent is authorized to 
delegate, with the approval of the president, terminal superin- 
tendents or other responsible employees as assistant purchasing 
agents, with authority to contract locally for supplies Appoint- 
ments of such assistants usually follow recommendations made 
to the purchasing agent by the division operating managers 
The duties of the chief engineer differ radically from those of 
the superintendent engineer m the employ of an ocean steamship 
company In the Barge Line organization, jurisdiction over deck 
and engine room employees rests with the superintendent of 
transportation, but maintenance and repairs of all kinds to 
terminal or floating equipment are made by the engineering de- 
partment which 18 further charged vrith the preparation of de 
signs, plans, and specifications for the construction of towboats, 
barges, terminals and terminal equipment Due to the revival 
of interest m river transportation, problems of design are espe- 
cially important Equipment of the l^pe used m the last century 
at the height of inland waterway navigation is now obsolete 
The towboat and barge have replaced the old type packet boat 
common before the decline of river traffic, and, as a result, the 
development of efficient modem units has not had the benefit of 
precedent Ample funds at the disposal of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation have permitted it to take the initiative m the con- 
struction and operation of floating equipment that is probably 
unexcelled anywhere Their success in towboat design is largely 
responsible for the building of many now units by other com- 
panies which were unable or had not seen fit to experiment on 
their own account Terminal development on the Mississippi has 
progressed rapidly during the past decade Of the modern ter- 
minals available to the shipping pubhc, many have been built 
with the aid of the Inland Waterways Corporation Prom 1921 
to 1932, the Corporation had made loans m excess of $1,000,000 
for terminal construction by mumcipahties and others 
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OPSRATINO DBPASTUBHT OF OBE!A.T liAKES SHIPPING COKPANIBS 

In many respects, problems of vessel operation on the Great 
Lakes are similar to those encountered by ocean shipping com- 
panies In length, power, and. capacity, the modern lakes vessel 
engaged in the bulk cargo trade probably exceeds the average 
ocean going freighter Contrasts in the problems of operation 
arise mainly from the following characteristics of trade on the 
Great Lakes 

1 Bulk cargoes account for more than 95 per cent of the 
tra£9c In haiidluig ore, coal, gram, stone, and other commodities 
that move in large quantities, loading and unloading machinery 
have displaced the longshoicman and most of the other em- 
ployees found in the wharf department of an ocean shipping 
company The paper work involved in handling thousands of 
individual shipments at ocean ports does not exist This phase 
of operation is further simplified by the fact that a larger part 
of the lakes trafilc is cargo owned by the vessel operators 
Shipper-carrier obligations thus are not so generally assumed 

2 Most ships are engaged in domestic commerce over com- 
paratively short loutes Foreign offices and agencies with ac- 
companying problems of supervision are ehminated Domestic 
operation simplifies the purchasmg of food, engine room and 
deck supplies, repairs to vessels, and all phases of operation 
that become more complex with entries at foreign ports and 
mcreased distance from the home office, including exemption 
from a number of provisions of the navigation and customs laws 
of the United States Government 

The accompanying chart is taken from the organization of one 
of the larger independent bulk cargo earners which has been 
modified during the depression Laid up vessel tonnage and en- 
forced economy have resulted m a further centralization of 
authonty whnffi is characteristic of Great Lakes operation in 
normal times The duties of the marine supermtendent are simi- 
lar to those of the manager of operations m ocean shippmg 
companies. In this instance, however, purchases of supplies other 
than provisions, and supervision of branch offices are responsibih- 
laes of the general manager, Employees ashore are not numerous 
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for reasons mentioned above Close supervision by the marine 
superintendent is made possible by the ease of communication 
■with vessels, and, in general, greater individual responsibility 
rests ■with him because of the comparative simplicity of the de 
partmental organization It mil be noted that the wharf depart- 
ment IS omitted entirely because package freight is not accepted 
for carnage In handling of bulk cargo, longshoremen, checkers, 
delivery clerks, and other employees of the wharf department are 
unnecessary 
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There are a few passenger and packet lines in operation on the 
Great Lakes, and m those organizations provision must be made 
for the handhng of merchandise freight and for a victualing 
department adequate for the supervision of purchasing, piepara 
tion, and serving of food when passengers are earned Wide 
spread owneiship of wharves and other terminal facilities by 
railroads relieves the package freight lines of many duties or 
dinarily assumed by the wharf department of an overseas ship 
ping company 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MARINE INSURANCE 

Marine insurance makes possible the economical operation of 
ocean shipping and the conduct of commerce requiring the ship- 
ment of commodities by ocean earners The ocean currier is 
subject to the many “perils of the sea” that may cause his 
ship to be damaged or lost, and if the ship’s cargo does not reach 
its destination, the owner of the ship may lose not only the 
value of his vessel in whole or in part but also the “freight 
money ’ ’ or the \essel earnings in so far as they were not obtained 
from shippers who prepaid the freight charges The carrier 
transfers these ri^s to other shoulders by obtainmg adequate 
msurance from one or more companies covering “hull” and 
“freight money ” 

The shipper of goods by sea incurs much greater nsk of loss 
than does the shipper by rail By the railroad bill-of lading 
contract, the railroad company must make good to the slupper 
all loss and damage to goods transported except such losses and 
damages as are due to unfoiseeable causes beyond the carrier’s 
control — ^“acts of God” — such as earthquake, fire, or flood, and 
except such other contingencies as are specified in the laws gov- 
erning railroad liability Losses due to such causes arc very 
rare, and the sluppei by rail secures from the earner the pro 
tection from loss which the shipper by sea must obtain by marine 
msurance 

The liability of the ocean earner of freight shipped from the 
ports of the United States is limited by the Harter Act of 
February 13, 1893, to (1) “negligence, fault or failuie m proper 
loadmg, stowage, custody, care or proper dehvery” of cargo, 
(2) failure “to exercise due diligence, properly to equip, man 
and outfit” the vessel, and (3) failure to exercise due care m 
makmg the vessel “seaworthy and capable of performing her 
mtended voyage ” The manifold risks of loss or damage that 
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cargo may suffer in transit from shipper to consignee the ship 
per must needs cover by marine insurance 

The subject of marine insurance is a large one and has many 
phases In order to keep this exposition within required limits, 
it will be necessary to make the discussion rather brief and to 
include only the more important aspects of vessel, freight money, 
and cargo insurance, and to refer to but a limited number of 
marine insurance policies* 

BISKS TO VESSELS AND CARGO COVERED BT MARINE INSTJBANOE 

An enumeration of the principal risks to which ocean vessels 
and cargo are subject, will indicate the scope and importance 
of marine insurance Some of the risks are covered by insurance 
on the vessel, le, by “hull insurance,” others are covered by 
cargo insurance, while most of the “perils or risks” are com- 
mon to both vessel and the lading 

1 First of all, marine insurance is obtained by vessel and 
cargo owners to cover the “perils of the sea,” and these perils 
were long ago listed as follows in the standard policy adopted 
by Lloyd’s Association of Underwriters m phraseology that now 
seems quaint but which is included m aU insurance policies be- 
cause the meaning of all phrases has been definitely deternuned 
by legal decisions 

Touching the Adventures and Penis which we the Assurers are con- 
tented to bear and do take upon us in this Voyage, they are, of the 
Seas, Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, Jettisons, 
Letters of !M!art and Countermart, Snrpnsals, Takings at Sea, Arrests, 
Restraints and Betainments of all Kings, Piiuces, and People, of what 
Ration, Condition, or Quality soever. Barratry of the Master and 
Manners and of all other Penis, Xiosses, and Misfortunes that have or 
shall come to the Hurt, Detnment or Damage of the said Goods, and 
Merchandise and Ship, etc or any part thereof 

The losses due to “perils of the sea” mclude all those caused 
by storm, fogs or lightning, by icebergs, derelicts or other marine 
obstructions , by stranding, foundering, collision with other ves- 
sels or witli marine structures, or by unavoidable damage to 

iThe student desiring A more compreihensive and detailed treatment 
ot tie subject will find it In the volumes listed in the References at the 
md of this chapter, especiaik in Prof S S Huehnert volume. Marine 
Inauranee (1920), smd in Chaps xxii to xxvii inclusive of his book, 
Mrepertjt Intnsranoe (1922) 
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property resulting from the elements , but, as tbe list m the quo 
tation from Lloyd's policy shows, tlie adventures and penis which 
the assurers are contented to bear comprise, in addition to 
the ordinary perils of the sea, several other risks including 

2 Losses caused by dre, which is a peril separately listed in 
insurance policies, it being a peril on the sea but not of the sea 
The assurers are liable not only for the actual destruction of 
vessel or cargo by fire but also for property losses resulting 
from heat, smoke or odor, or from water, steam, or chemical 
gases used to quench the dre 

3 Jettison, or tlie throwing oierboard of part of a cargo or 
casting an ay the masts, spurs, rigging or dttings of vessels for 
the purpose of liglitcnmg or relieving the ship, m case of storm 
or accident, for the common good 

4 Barratry, which is a risk that is usually covered by marine 
insurance "It includes all forms of fraud and knavery on tbe 
part of the vessel’s master or crew, such as wilful scuttling or 
abandonment of vessels or theft of cargoes 

6 Theft, or robbery by force, is regularly covered by ma* 
rine uisuranee but not clandestine thievery or pilferage 
Losses caused by "pirates and rovers” were frequent up to the 
nmeteenth century and are thus listed in Lloyd’s standard in- 
surance policy Pirates still ply their vocation off the coast of 
China Claims covering pilferage are now commonly included in 
marine insurance pohcies, and special non-dehvery clauses may 
also be included to cover the risk of error in delivery, of failure 
to load freight, or of clandestine theft of an entire package 

6 War risks in general are included among the perils that 
"the assurers are contented to bear,” but during a war between 
or among maritime nations, such as the recent World War, spe- 
cial provision must needs be made to cover war risks The United 
States Government established a Bureau of War Bisk Insurance 
that functioned during the World War 

7 Bisks due to strikes and lockouts are usually excluded from 
regular policy forma, hut may be mcluded by inserting a clause 
waivmg the usual strike and lockout clause and requiring pay- 
ment of additional premium* 

ad Cr Huebner, and B. L Kramer, Foreign Trade (1030), p 000 

»Ibtd, p 600 
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8 Risks on land and shore, and the desire of many shippers 
to insure their goods wherever they may be during the period 
of transportation have greatly increased the scope of marine 
insurance It is coming to be tlie practice to insure cargoes 
against specifically named risks while on wharves, motor trucks, 
railroads, or elsewhere on shore, and even against all risks of 
transportation between point of shipment and destination, cer- 
tain specified risks being excluded A “warehouse to warehouse” 
clause IS frequently included and thus a marine insurance policy 
covers the goods from the shipper’s warehouse at the point of 
shipment until they are delivered at the consignee’s warehouse 
at destination^ 

KINDS OF liOSSES AND OF LrABUiITY TIlEREPOB 

The main kinds of losses and liability therefor resulting from 
the risks or perils that have been described and against which 
vessel owners and sluppers seek protection by means of marine 
insurance are the following 

1 Total loss, “actual” and “construotive,” of vessel, cargo, 
freight money, profits oi other insurable risk When the property 
msured is totally destioyed or is so damaged as to be of no 
practical value to the insured, there is an “actual total loss ” 
Moreover, the property may be but sbgbtly damaged, but may 
by the stranding of a vessel or otherwise be so placed as to be 
of no further value to the insured, who has thus suffered a 
“constructive total loss ” 

2 Partial loss may be incurred Such a loss may he covered 
by a “general average” or a “partioular average” rule The 
mantime laws of nations ordinarily provide that any loss re- 
sulting from a deliberate sacrifice of vessel, cargo, or other prop- 
erty for the common safety and welfare should not be borne 
entirely by the particular owners of the sacrificed properties, 
but should be fairly prorated among all interests that benefited 
by such sacrifice This is the rule of “general average” that is 
regularly included m marine insurance policies 

The “particular average” rule for the settlement of losses 
applies when the property insured is damaged by accident, no 

*nii, p, 890 Also E, Biegel and H J Loman, Insuranoe Prinotplea 
and Praetteet, p S70 
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element of sacrifice for the common good being present The 
owner or insurer must alone bear the loss Marine insurance 
policies, however, usually cover such losses only in part, no pay- 
ment being made to the owner unless the particular average 
loss exceeds a stipulated percentage of the value of the insured 
property Pull insurance against such a loss may, however, be 
obtained upon the payment of a premium sufficient to cover 
the risk assumed by the insurer 

3 Salvage payments made to those who save life and prop 
erty at sea must be paid by the owners or insurers of the vessel 
and cargo to which assistance was given Such payments may 
be collected by legal process if not voluntarily made 

Dli,Vi,M)PMENT OP MABINB mRUBAN^B 

Marine insurance has had a long development, but it will 
suffice for the purposes of this discussion to refer only to the 
evolution of methods and practices as they ha\e e\olved in 
England and the United States While marine insurance has had 
an indigenous growth in all maritime countries, its develop 
ment everywhere has been determined more by Lloyd’s rules 
and practices than by any other influence The underwriters who 
united to form the association that in time became the present 
corporation gave marine insurance a solid foundation and 
adopted methods that made possible the extensive services it now 
renders 

Edward Lloyd, in the middle of the seventeenth century, con- 
ducted a coffeehouse in Tower Street, London, which became 
a regular meeting place of underwriters, ship owners and over 
seas shippers, because Lloyd had developed an extensive system 
of home and foreign correspondence by which ha was kept 
informed concerning the movements and condition of vessels en 
gaged in commerce in various parts of the World About 1691, 
Lloyd’s location was changed to Lombard Street In course of 
time, the underwriters, having increased m number, foimed 
Lloyd’s Association of Underwriters, which in 1774 occupied the 
Royal Exchange of London which has ever since been a center 
of marine insurance, not only for Great Britain but for the 
world In 1871, the association by incorporation became the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s 
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The Corporation of Lloyd’s as such does not write insurance, 
it IS composed of individual underwriters (not stock companies) 
each of whom does business in an independent capacity but in 
accordance with the rules presciibed and enforced by the cor- 
poration Baeli of the several hundred underwriters has a desk 
in the Royal Exchange, and the insurance broker of the under- 
writer who desires to place a risk places before other under- 
writers a “slip” or statement of essential particulars, and such 
underwriters as may desire to participate in the risk, indi- 
vidually or by groups of underwriters, initial the slip and state 
the amount they are willing to underwrite The amount thus 
assumed by any individual underwriter is small, and the total 
risk IS divided among a large number The interested broker 
next presents to the participating underwriters the “long slip” 
containing the detailed information as to the proposed policy, 
after which the pohey stating the amount of risk assumed by 
each participant is made out by the broker and signed by the 
several underwriters A central office facilitates the issuance of 
the policies 

Lloyd’s Corporation not only acts as an insurance exchange, 
but also collects and publishes the information essential to in- 
telligent underwriting It has agents at the prmeipal ports of 
the world from whom it receives maritime news by cable Such 
news IS distributed to Lloyd underwriters and to such insurance 
compames as carry subscriptions The daily press is also given 
its appropriate part of the news The following publications 
are issued by the Corporation Lloyd’s List in which current 
shipping news is published daily, T/ie Index in which informa- 
tion concermng particular -vesBels is posted , a Register of Cap- 
tains which sets forth the service records of the masters of 
British vessels , and a Record of Losses or the “black book,” as it 
18 popularly called 

Marine insurance as now carried on would be impossible 
without the assistance rendered by classification societies In 
each important maritime country there is a classification society, 
the three most important societies being The Society of Lloyd’s 
Register which publishes Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping, the Bureau Veritas of Prance, and the American 
Bureau of Shippmg which publishes the Amenean Reeotd, 
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Classification societies issue rules to be followed in. the con 
struction of vessels and enfoiec these rules by employing sur 
veyors to inspect vessels as they are constructed or altered, and 
by assigning vessels a class and rating in the registers they 
publish These registers, of which Lloyd’s Register is the most 
comprehensive, gn e for each vessel listed a rating by ' ‘ class ’ ’ and 
data as to date and place of construction, dimensions, ovners, 
port of registration, kinds of engines and other information 
which an underwriter needs to know in deciding whether to par 
ticipate in placing insurance upon the lessel 

As the “class” assigned a vessel by a classification society 
and the other data presented m a register do not give the m 
surer all the information needed, underwriters, through their 
associations, employ surveyors to make current surveys of ves 
sels seeking insuranee, and boards of marine underwriters are 
organized to formulate rules for loading gram, iron, coal, pe- 
troleum, etc , to inspect the stowage of cargo aboard vessels, to 
survey damaged goods and make reports upon losses Salvage 
associations take charge of, or make arrangements for, the sal 
vaging of vessels and cargo 

In addition to the plan or type of marine insurance that has 
been developed by Lloyd’s Association, and its successor, The 
Corporation of Lloyd’s, there is insurance by stock companies, 
by mutual companies, by Lloyd’s Associations that are located 
m different parts of the world and that transact business through 
an attorney, by governments, and by “self-insurance ” There 
are also ship-owners’ mutual associations, or clubs that provide 
insurance by periodic assessments, usually once a year, upon the 
membexs to cover the marine losses of those belonging to the 
organizations, but that method of protection has not been 
adopted to much extent 

Marine insuranee is now being done more and more by large 
stock companies instead of by individual underwriters or assoeia 
tions of underwriters Such stock companies have had a large 
development in London, Glasgow, and Liverpool By means of 
subscriptions to Lloyd’s, which has a world-wide organization for 
seeming data regarding ships, the stock companies obtain much 
of the information they require m the conduct of their business 
Most marine underwriting in the United States is done by stock 
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compames The methods followed by mutwal companies m the 
conduct of maiine insurance are like those followed by such 
companies m other fields of insurance Individual marine under- 
writers in different countries form associations and transact 
business according to the rules that have been developed by 
Lloyd’s Their attorney can represent them at Lloyd’s in London 

To reduce the amount paid in premiums, some large com- 
panies with a large number of vessels, such as the United Fruit 
Company, the International Mercantile Marine, and the Ham- 
burg-American, for instance, build up and invest insurance 
funds to draw upon to meet in whole or m part their marine 
losses As Professor S S Huebner states • ‘ 

Sometimes the plan inelndes all the nek of the owner, but this should 
be the case only where the separate items of property are sufficiently 
numerous and approximately evenly distributed in value In all other 
eases some vessels are insured under the self-insurance plan, and others, 
usually the more costly, with outside insurers Sometimes, one or more 
or all of the vessels are protected with outside insurance up to a cer- 
tain amount, and the balance is assumed by the owner himself In 
the case of vessels of great value, the owner may first assume all loss 
up to a fixed amount, hke $200,000 or $300,000, the outside tmder- 
writec’s liahihty attac^g only for the excess 

Various other special arrangements may be made by owner and 
insurer as to the kind and amount of losses each shall bear 

Government insurance of vessels and cargo becomes necessary 
to cover war risks During the World War, eleven countries 
established war risk bureaus The Bureau of War Bask Insurance 
of the United States Treasury Department was created Septem- 
ber 2, 1914;, and on June 12, 1917, provision was made for 
insuring vessels of friendly flags and the cargoes being trans- 
ported The United States Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation also msured the vessels that the United States 
owned and was operating The successor of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Merchant Fleet Corporation, now oper- 
ates a marme insurance fund that was created January 1, 1930 , 
but It has been the poh<gr of the Corporation since the begin- 
mng of 1932 to encourage those purchasmg Shipping Board 
vessels to place insurance in the commercial American market, 

Inturanoi, p. 30. 
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although “Assistance has been rendered owners of vessels pur- 
chased from the Shipping Board, as well as owners of vessels 
constructed or reconditioned with the aid of loans obtained from 
the construction loan fund, by accepting in the marine insurance 
fund, insurance in excess of the capacity of the private American 
market and insurance for which satisfactory rates were not ob 
tamable in such market “ * 

MABlNE IKbUBANGE IK TUE UNITED STATES 

Marine insurance in the United States has been developed 
and IS now carried on mainly by stock companies The business 
has grown slower and has been of much smaller \olurae in the 
United States than in Great Britain London had the lead, and 
as British shipping far exceeded the shipping of any other 
country, marine underwriting naturally centered laigely in 
Great Britain Moreoier, the American merchant marine in the 
foreign trade during the long period from the Cnil War to the 
World War declined to a relatively small tonnage total because 
ocean transportation could be performed at less cost bj sessels 
under foreign flags than under the American flag This placed 
marine underwnting m the United States under a heavy handi 
cap It will bo well to refer briefly to the four periods into 
which the history of marine insurance m the United States may 
be divided and to consider the changes that are now taking 
place 

1 Until 1794, such marine insurance as was written in 
America was by individuals or partnerships, and not by cor 
porations The first insurance office opened by any individual 
m the American colonies seems to have been started in Phila 
delphia in 1721 The first office m New York was opened in 
1759 The business done in Philadelphia, New York and Boston, 
however, but partly supplied the demand for marine insurance 
m America Most persons desiring to secure insurance were 
obliged to apply to the London underwriters 

2 The second period in the history of marine insurance in 
the United States began in 1794, at which time the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania gave a charter to the Insurance Com 

8 Seventeenth Annual Report ol the United States Shipping Board, fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1933, p 62 
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pany of North America, a company that had been carrying on 
buuness without incorpoiation for two years This was followed 
by the mcoiporation of numerous companies in Pennsylvania 
and other states The fifteen years fiom 1790 to 1805 were years 
of prosperity for the American merchant marine, and 32 in- 
surance companies were incorpoiated prior to 1800 These years 
of prosperity were unfortunately followed by several years of 
heavy losses, from 1807 to 1815, when the Napoleonic wars in 
Europe and the War of 1812 in the United States almost para- 
lyzed the mternational carrying trade of American vessels 

With the restoiation of peace in 1815, the American marme 
revived, but the insurance business was not immediately restored 
to prosperity, because of the uniestiamed nvalry of the numer- 
ous companies engaged m underwriting There was not enough 
business to enable the many insurance companies to prosper, 
indeed, it was not until 1840 that their business in the United 
States again began to flourish Then followed the two decades 
preeedmg the great Civil War, the golden age of marme insur- 
ance m the United States 

3 With the Civil War began the third period in the history of 
marine insurance in the United States — a period of steady and 
disheartening declme The four years of the Civil War placed 
such a heavy stram upon most insurance companies that only 
the strong ones were able to survive Had the marine under the 
American flag in foreign commerce been prosperous after the 
Civil War, the marme insurance business would probably have 
again flourished in the United States, but as the tonnage of 
American oversea shipping continued its declme the busmess 
of marme underwriting in the United States fell off 

Two other causes should be noted (1) When iron vessels came 
into use about the middle of the nineteenth century, Lloyd’s 
Association gave them a higher rating than wooden ones The 
effect of this was to favor British shipping, because for some 
time most of the iron vessels of the world were under the British 
flag (2) Foreign underwriters, prosperous at home, took away 
from American underwriters the business of insurmg American 
shipping and commerce In 1871, there was only one foreign 
company doing marine underwritmg in New York, three years 
later the number of foreign companies had increased to seven. 
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and m 1914, S2 foreign companies of he\eral nationalities ivere 
conducting a marine insurance business in New York and else 
where Such marine insurance in the United States as was not 
provided by foreign insurance companies and underwriters was 
handled principallj by nine ’’ American companies most of vrhom 
were engaged piiniarily in Are insurance, only tuo of them 
conducting an exclusively marine insurance business Twenty- 
two additional American companies insured marine risks m New 
York in 1914, but their marine business w’hs not large, and all 
but two of them were interested principally in fire insurance * 
A limited amount of marine insurance business was also written 
by other American underwriting concerns and by iiaMgatioii 
companies tliemsehes through helf-mhuranee plans Marine in 
suranoe in the United States had ceased to be prosperous 
4 The fourth and present period of the develojiment of 
inaime insurance in the United States began with the World 
War, when the war risks incurred by American vessels and their 
cargo could be covered hy go\emment insurance There were 
eleven countries which provided war risk insurance Several 
governments, notably the United States, by requisition, purchase, 
or construction, became possessors or owners of a large tonnage 
of ships operated for or hj the government A month after the 
beginning of the World War, September 2, 1914, Congress pro 
vided for the creation of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the United States Treasury Department By this Act, as it was 
extended by the Act of August 11, 1916, the government pro 
vided war risk insurance of vessels and freight under the Amen 
can flag, and on July 11, 1918, further broadened the Act to 
extend protection to vessels of foreign registry when chartered 
or operated bj the United States Shipping Board or its agents 
or when chartered by an American citizen 
The United States Shipping Board, September 28, 1917, cre- 
ated an Advisory Insurance Committee, and the following year, 
October 9, 1918, substituted therefor a Division of Insurance 

T The Insurance Company of Korth America, Providence Washington 
Company, St Paul Fire and Marine Company, Boston Insurance Company, 
Federal Insurance Company of Jersey Citj, Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, Firemen’s Fund, ^^tiia, and the Homo Insurance Company 
sFor list of American and foreign companies then engaged in marine 
insurance in Hew York, see Annual Beport of the Superintendent of Insur 
anee of New York (1014), pp 52-65 
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The committee and its successor provided for marine and war 
risk insurance of the large and rapidly increasing fleet owned 
by, and operated by or for, the Shipping Board, and also in- 
surance upon freight earned at the risk of the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation Important salvage opera- 
tions were carried on A fund of $10,000,000 was set aside by 
the Shipping Board, but the premiums collected covered the 
losses, and it was not necessary to draw upon this special fund 
After the Armistice was signed, it soon became unnecessary to 
cover war risks, but the Board set aside a reserve, created an 
insurance department m 1921, and marine insurance was con- 
tinued by the Shipping Board Insurance has been provided by 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation as directed by the Shipping 
Board under authority of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 

During the fiscal year 1932, the Shipping Board adopted the 
policy of encouraging those who might obtain government in- 
surance to place marine iimurance in the American commercial 
market, and in some instances the placing of insurance with for- 
eign underwriters was approved On June 30, 1934, the coverage 
of the Shipping Board Marine Insurance fund applied to 99 
privately owned American flag vessels, and 50 vessels operated 
m Fleet Corporation services The total marine insurance thus 
earned amounted to $36,927,171 which was about one-third less 
than the amount one year previous 

The mercantile marine policy that was adopted by Congress 
after the Woild War was embodied m the Merchant Marine Act 
of June 5, 1920, which supplemented the Shippmg Act of 1916 
Section 29 of the Act of 1920 made it possible for companies 
engaged in marine insurance in the United States to cooperate 
in the conduct of their business by forming associations, it 
being provided that the antitrust laws should not “be construed 
as declaring illegal an association entered into by marine insur- 
anee companies for the following purposes To transact a marine 
insurance and reinsurance busmess in the United States and in 
foreign countries, and to reinsure or otherwise apportion among 
Its membership the risks undertaken by such association or any 
of the component members ” 

This li^lation by Congress was followed by the joint action 
of 60 American insurance companies whereby they formed three 
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syndicates "Syndicate A” was organized to supply at cost a 
surveying, inspection and loss service for Shipping Board and 
privately owned vessels "Syndicate B,” vilneh “was composed 
entiiely by American companies and comprised practically all 
American underwriters, was created for the special purpose of 
insuring (up to $2,000,000 upon one vessel) the government’s 
equity in vessels sold upon the partial payment plan " ” "Syndi- 
cate C” was organized to write hull insurance upon privately 
owned ocean steel vessels, the maximnin amount upon one vessel 
to be $2,500,000 Tins syndicate includes not only American 
insuranee companies but also foreign conipunies that have been 
admitted to do business in the United (States, the participation 
of the foreign companies being limited to approMinately one- 
third of the syndicate’s capacity Syndicates A and B are com- 
posed entirely of American companies 

The legalization by the United States government of marine 
insurance associations, and the action taken by American com- 
panies in organizing the syndicates were important steps help- 
ful to marine insuranee m the United States, but they only 
partly solved the problems Marine and other insurance com 
panics being chartered by the states are subject to regulation 
and taxation by the states, and the laws of the states placed 
marme insurance companies in the United States under a heavy 
handicap in competing with marine underwriters in foreign 
countries In 3920, fully two thirds of the marme insurance 
written in the United States was by foreign companies The 
facts as to the condition of marme insurance m the United States 
were investigated by the House of Representatives Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and the United States Ship- 
ping Board with the assistance of Professor S S Iluebner The 
results of the investigation and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee and board were presented by Professoi Iluebner m a spe 
cial "Report on Legislative Obstructions to tlie Developm<*nt of 
Marine Insurance in the United States," published December 
11, 1920 

This report made by the Shipping Board and the House Com- 
mittee pomted out the necessity of five changes in the insurance 

0 Sixth Annual Beport of the United Statca Shipping Board (1022), 
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laws of the states, changes that must be made to enable marme 
insurance underwriting to be carried on advantageously in the 
United States These changes were (1) greater freedom on the 
part of American companies to cooperate through syndicates 
without violation of state laws, (2) taxes based on net profits 
instead of upon premiums, (3) permitting companies to engage 
m other kinds of insurance as well as marine underwriting, 
(4) liberalization of state laws to permit greater freedom in 
reinsuring risks, and (5) "removal of limitations on the finan- 
cial powers of companies that hamper operations in foreign 
fields " 

To provide a legislative model for the states to follow and to 
give them an incentive to act. Congress enacted, for the District 
of Columbia, a marine insurance law, approved March 4, 1922, 
that embodied the principles recommended m the Report of 
December 11, 1920 This was followed by effort on the part of 
government authorities to persuade insurance and commercial 
organizations to take the lead in bringing about legislation by the 
states similar to the Federal law for the District of Columbia 
Several states have made changes in their marine msurance laws 
since 1922 Oregon has adopted the Federal law m full 

It was not expected that the states would generally repeal 
their marme insurance laws and substitute therefor the pro- 
visions of the Federal law, but that the states would gradually 
bring their laws into harmony with the Federal statute for the 
District of Columbia, and this is taking place Wisconsin and 
Connecticut have made multiple Ime msurance possible, and the 
much more important prmciple of basing taxes paid by marine 
insurance companies on their profits instead of upon their gross 
premiums has been adopted not only by Oregon but by New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, m which latter three states 
about 90 per cent of all the marme insurance business done m 
the United States is transacted 

Manne insurance m the Umted States, both on vessels and 
on cargoes, is now written mamly by American companies The 
Umted States Shipping Board m a survey made for 1932 re- 
ceived reports from 65 domesfac companies and 24 foreign ad- 
mitted compames The total amount received that year by 
American compames as premiums on hull and cargo msurance 
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written was $38,873,000, fiom ■Rhieh the companies paid out for 
reinsurance with foreign companies $13,007,000 The original 
premiums remaining with domestic companies thus amounted to 
$25,866,000 for the year 1932 During the same year, foreign 
companies doing business in the United States received premiums 
on marine insurance amounting to $12,933,000 from which they 
paid $6,287,000 for reinsurance, thus making their net premium 
receipts $6,646,000 The sum of the net manne insurance prc* 
miums received by American and foreign companies in 1932 was 
$32,512,000 The depressed condition of shipping that year is 
shown hy the fact that the corrwiponding total for 1929 was 
$60,442,000, or nearly twice as much as the sum for 19.12 
The oiganwation of .Syndicate 0 hy American marine insur- 
ance companies h is been of great assistance to them "When the 
syndicate was formed after the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
became a law, American companies did not write more than one- 
fourth of the hull marine insurance originating in the United 
States, whereas in 1932 American companies had nearly four- 
fifths of the business This would not have been {xissible without 
Syndicate C, although the business was not all done hj syndicate 
companies The success which the American companies com- 
posing Syndicate C have had m writing hull insurance has also 
assisted them m securing a larger share of other kinds of marme 
insurance written in the United States — cargo insurance, build- 
ers’ risk insurance, and protection and indemnity insurance, of 
which last-mentioned type of insurance, American companies 
now have about three fourths of the total 

One interesting development since 1914 that is of significance 
to American marine insurance as well as to American shipping 
has been the reorganization and growth of the American Bureau 
of Shipping and its supplanting of Lloyd’s as the leading vessel 
classification soeietj in the United States This American classi- 
fication society which was incorporated in 1862 had decreased 
m importance with the long decline in the American merchant 
marine after the Civil War, but after the World War had been 
in progress for a year, a movement was started which resulted 
m the reorgamzation of the American Bureau of Shipping, 
March 1, 1916. The Bureau received the support of American 
shipbuilders, repairers, underwriters, and vessel owners m the 
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XJmted States and was engaged to classify vessels being built by 
the Shipping Board The result was that the percentage of 
American built ve-ssels classified by the American Bureau rose 
from 8 per cent in 1916 to 68 per eent by July, 1919, the re- 
maining 32 per cent being classified by Lloyd’s and the Bureau 
Veritas Congress also came to the support of the American 
Bureau by including in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 (Sec- 
tion 25) the stipulation that “all departments, boards, bureaus, 
and commissions of the government are hereby directed to recog- 
nize the American Bureau of Shipping as their agency so long 
as the American Bureau of Shipping continues to be maintained 
as an organization which has no capital stock and pays no divi- 
dends ’’ The American Bureau of Shipping acts for Lloyd’s Cor- 
poration in America, and Lloyd’s for the American Bureau in 
Great Britain Similar arrangements are made with classification 
societies in other countries Thus the dual classification of a 
vessel can be secured at but little more expense than the cost of 
a singm classification This is of advantage to vessel owners in 
securing marine insurance 

QSaraRAIi TYPES OP MAEINB INSUBANOB POIiICIBS 

As has been stated, marine insurance is written to cover three 
general kinds of losses, those connected with the vessel, the 
cargo, and fi eight charges Policies are thus written for “hull,” 
“cargo,” and “freight” insurance, and there are many kmds 
both of hull and of cargo policies There are, however, certain 
characteristics that pertam to both hull and cargo policies 

First of all, the policy may be “valued” or “unvalued”, le 
the total amount of risk assumed by the insurer, in case of a total 
loss of the cargo or vessel insured is stated in the policy, or the 
fixing of the value of the insured property is left to be deter- 
mined at the time of loss or damage In case of a partial loss 
or damage, the amount of insurance payable must in any event 
be aseertamed by the usual method of adjusting losses In 
marine insurance, most policies are “valued ” 

There are also “voyage” and “time” policies, one of which, 
as the terms indicate, covers risks that may be incurred m a one- 
way or round trip voyage, while the other provides insurance 
for a stated period of time without regard to the number of 
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voyages that may be made during that period Voyage policies 
are especially applicable to individual cargo shipments whereas 
time policies are especially adapted to vessels employed m regu- 
lar trades 

Another characteristic of marine insurance policies is that they 
may be either "interest” policies or "policy proof of interest” 
policies In general, a marine insurance policy is valid only when 
the insured has an insurable interest in tbe actual property 
insured If he has such a definitely definable interest an "in- 
terest” policy can be written It may, however, be the desire of 
the insured to secure protection against possible losses that can- 
not be so defined — losses that he might incur if duty free articles 
are made subiect to duty, or losses due tn a dccliration of uar, 
or loss of the earner’s freight earnings, or the loss by the ship- 
per of prepaid freight charges that might result from a marine 
disaster To eover such indefinite losses the insurer maj issue a 
policy that is itself proof of tbe insured interest This is done 
by such a notation upon the pohev as "policj proof of interest,” 
or "without further proof of interest than the policy itself ” 

HUIOi INSDBANCE POLICIES 

Insurance upon vessels, “hull” insurance as it is termed, re- 
quires the use of policies of sei'eral kinds Vessels are of several 
types and of many diSereut uses Thus hull insurance policies 
may be labeled "steamboat only,” “tug,” “barge,” “canal 
hull,” "lake hull,” "river hull,” "lighterage,” “Gieat Lakes 
and river traffic,” "whaling and fishing,” "jacht,” etc All of 
these policies have essential features in common and may have 
the same general form Their important differcncps arc indicated 
by the particular clauses added to individual policies to adapt 
them to the risks peculiar to the several trades or services in 
which vessels are employed 

Ordinarily each vessel is separately insured , but as the fleets 
operated by single eoinpanies have come to be large, there has 
been a demand upon tbe part of some large companies for fleet 
insurance covering all vessels, old and new, operated by the 
company seeking insurance In this waj an insurance policy 
may cover millions of dollars’ wortli of property, and the risk 
may be borne by a score or more of participating insurance 
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companies Indeed, an insurance broker doing business on a large 
scale may combine more than one fleet in a single insurance 
account and require the companies underwriting the insurance 
to assume the combmed risk When insurance covers an entire 
fleet, or more than one fleet, it is possible to insure, along with 
newer vessels of a high class, older vessels of a low grade for 
which insurance could be secured, if at all, with difficulty or at 
high rates Moreover, the cost of fleet insurance will probably 
be less than the aggregate cost of insuring individually the 
vessels composing the fleet or fleets insured 

A marine insurance pohoy may be “full form,” and provide 
coverage fully for partial losses and for total loss , or, to reduce 
the total cost of insurance to the insured, from 25 to 40 per 
cent of the value of a vessel may be covered by a “ total loss only ’ ’ 
policy When a vessel is of an inferior grade, the rate for full 
coverage insurance may be very high, and the cost of securing 
adequate insurance can be reduced by means of a total loss only 
pohcy for a percentage of the vessel’s total value 

Other policies that may be mentioned are the “port risk only” 
policy that covers the fire, collision and other hazards to which 
a vessel is subject when m port, the “builders’ risk insurance” 
policy which covers fire and damage risks during the construc- 
tion, launchmg, and trial tnp of a vessel, and “protection and 
indemnity” msurance covering various legal habilities to which 
a vessel owner is subject as regards damage to cargo m his cus- 
tody , mjury to passengers, crew, or laborers, damages caused by 
colhsion with vessels, and damages to piers or other structures 

CABQO INSUBANCE POLIOIBS^® 

Marine insurance covenng ocean cargo, as m the case of 
vessel insurance, requires the use of several kinds of policies 
There are different pohcies to cover different kinds of cargoes, 
such as cotton, coal, live stock, lumber and other special com- 
modities The cargo pohcy may also provide for msurance upon 
freight payments that have been made, or there may be a sepa- 
rate “freight policy ” 


atetement concerning cargo niBurance policies is taken 
Witt slight change from the volume on Foreign Trade hy G G 
ttttd 1^ Xi. pp G82i 605 
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A cargo policy aay be “valued” or “open ” The former 
states definitely the insured value of the property, while the 
latter leaves the value to be ascertained in ease a loss occurs 
A marine insurance policy may also be of either the “named” or 
“floating” tjpe In the named policy, the name of the vessel in 
which the caigo is to be earned is stated, while m a floating 
policy the type or class of vessel, the limits of the voyage, and 
the value of insured cargo on a valuation basis are specified, 
but the shipper, at the time he seeks insurance, does not know 
upon which vessel the goods are to be transported “As soon, 
however, as the name of the vessel employed on the voyage 
becomes known to the insured, this information, together with 
any important attending facts, is declared to the undei writers 
and ‘endorsed’ on the policy, thus making it a ‘named’ policv 
instead of a ‘floating’ one Difllering somewhat from the 
“floating” policy is a “blanket” policy m which the name of the 
vessel IS also to be ascertained after the insurance is contracted 
by the shipper, but which calls for the payment of a lump sum 
premium based upon the “estimated total amount which will 
come under tlie protection of the policy during the contract 
terms,”** instead of a separate premium based upon the value 
of each shipment as it is made Provision may, of course, be 
made in a “blanket” policy for a readjustment of premium 
at the end of the contract term in case actual shipments insured 
exceeded or were smaller than the estimated total amount pro- 
vided for in the policy 

Both floating and blanket policies are a great convenience m 
international commerce bcoauhe they enable merchants to obtain 
protection for all shipments as they are currently made without 
negotiating a separate marine insurance policy for each ship- 
ment The open policy becomes a basic policy against which 
marine insurance certificates are issued promptly as shipments 
are made It is these certificates, rather than the underlying 
policies themselves, that have for yeais played such an important 
part in international settlement and credit extension Serving as 
negotiable instruments, the certificates are regularly attached to 

11 S S Huebner, “Marine Insurance in the U 6 in Annate, American 
Academy Political and Social Science, Vol sxv, pp 241 200 

13 W D Winter, Marme Insurance (1020), p 129 
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BE IT KNOWN THAT 


as well m own Name, as for and m the Name and 

Names of all and every other Person or Persons to whom 
the same doth, may, or shall appertain, in part oi in all, 
doth moke Asstnance and cause and them 

and oveiy of them to be insured, lost or not lost, at 
and fiom upon any 

kind of Goods and Merchandises, and also upon the Body, 
Tackle, Apparel, Ordnance, Munition, Artilleiy, Boat and 
other Purmtuie, of and in the good Ship or Vessel called 
tlie wheicof is Master, under God, 

for this present Voyage . 

or whosoever else ^all go for Master in the said Ship, 
or hy whatsoevei other Name or Names the said Ship, or 
the Master thereof, is or shall be named oi called, be- 
ginning the Adventure upon the said Goods and Mer- 
chandises from the loading thereof aboard the said Ship 

upon the said Ship, 


&o, 

and shall so continue and endme, dunng her Abode there, 
upon the said Ship, &c , and further, xmtil the said Ship, 
with all her Ordnance, Tackle, Apparel, &o , and Goods 
and Merchandises whatsoever, shall be amved at 
upon the said Ship, &c , until she hath moored at Anchor 
Twenty-four Hours in good Safety, and upon the Goods 
and Meichandises until the same be there discharged and 
safely landed, and it shall be lawful for the said Ship, 
&o , in this Vovage to proceed and sail to and touch and 
stay at any Ports or Places whatsoever , 

. without Prejudice to this Insuiance The said 
Ship, &e , Ghiods and Merchandises, &e , for so much as 
concerns the Assured by Agreement between the Assured 
and Assurers m this Policy, are and shall be valued 
at 


PoBU: 9 Li<07d’s sarAirn^BD 

international drafts together with necessary bills of lading and 
invoices 

Owing to a question of law that arose in England that marine 
insurance certiScates were not complete in themselves, a new 
marine insurance document, known as a special policy, has come 
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Touching the Adventures and Penh wlneh we the Assurers are con- 
tented to bear and do take upon us m this Voyage, they are, of the 
Seas, Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Piiates, Rovers, Thieves, Jettiaous, 
Lettois of Mail and Connteimart, Surpnsah, Takings at Sea, Arrests, 
Restraints and Detainments of all Kings, Pnnees, and People, of what 
Nation, Condition, or Quality soever, Bariatiy of the Master and 
Mai met s, and of all other Perils, Losses, luid Misfortunes, that have 
or shall come to tho Huii, Ihtrimcnt, or D image of the said Q-oods 
and Merchandises and Ship, &< , or atij’ Part thereof, and in (ase of 
any Loss or Misfortune, it shall be lawful to the Assured, their Fae 
tors, Servants, and Assigns, to sue, lalionr, and travel for, in and 
about the Defenie, Safeguard and Recovery of the baid Goods and 
Merchandises and Ship, Sk , or any Part thereof, without Picjudiee to 
this Insurance, to the (hniges when of wt, the Assuiera, will ton 
tiibnte, each one according to the Rato and Quantity of hia Sum herein 
assuied And it is espceially deelnied and agried that no acts of the 
Insurer or Insuied in reeoveiing, saving, or preseivmg the property 
in&uicd, ahall be consuh'red ns a waiver or acceptance of abandonment 
And it IS agreed by us, the Insurers, that tins writing or Policy of 
Assurance shall be of as much Force and Etfcel as the surest Writing 
or Policy of Assurance Heietotoie made in Lombard Street, or m the 
Roval Exchange, or elsewhere in London And so we the Assurers aic 
contented, and do herebv promise and bind ourselves, each one for his 
own Part, our Hcirsi, Executors, and Goods, to the Assured, their 
Executors, Adminiblratois, and Assigm,, for the true Performance of 
the Premises, confessing ourselves paid the Consideration due unto us 
for this Assurance by the Assured 

at and after the Bate of 

IN WITNESS whereof we, the Assurers, have subsonbed our Names 
and Sums assured in 

N B — Corn, Pish, Salt, Fruit, Flour, and Seed are warranted free 
from Average, unless general, or the Ship be stranded. Sugar, Tobacco, 
Hemp, Flax, Hides, and Skins arc* warranted free from Average under 
Five Pounds per Cent , and all otliei Goods, also the Ship and Freight, 
are warranted fiee fiom Average under Three Pounds per Cent, 
unless general, or the Ship be stranded 

INSUBANOP POWCY 

into use This differs from the eertifleate m that it contains all the 
terms of the open policy against which it is issued and refers to 
the policy merely by number The special policy and the certifi 
cate serve the same purpose, and both are now used in interna 
tional commerce The former is often referred to as a certificate 
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MARINE INSIJRANOB POLICY FORMS 

There are many different policies used in writing vessel, cargo 
and other kinds of marine insurance, but the contract provisions 
of all vessel and cargo policies contain some of the clauses of 
the standard insurance policy used by the underwnteis in 
Lloyd’s Association The quaint terms used in Lloyd’s policy 
show that it has had a long history The terminology used in 
this policy IS retained as the core of present day marine insurance 
policies because its meaning has been determined by a long 
series of court decisions Indeed, Lloyd’s policy has been given 
a general legal status by Great Britain’s Merchant Marine Act 
of 1906 This Act does not require the use of a particular form 
of policy, but it sets forth Lloyd’s form of policy and states, 
along with the policy, the rules governing the interpretation of 
its provisions This form of policy, supplemented by such nota- 
tions and provisions as a particular insurance transaction may 
require, may be used in underwriting either vessel or cargo in- 
surance Lloyd’s standard policy is printed as Form 9 

The standard hull msnrance policy is a lengthy document 
with many provisions covermg the terms and conditions of the 
contract and the obligations of the insurer Printed as this 
volume IS prmted, it would occupy six pages An individual 
policy may also be supplemented by specif clauses covering 
exceptional contingencies and obligations The mam features of 
the policy may be rather briefly enumerated After stating the 
amount of the insurance and the dates when the insurance 
begins and ends, and after naming the vessel and its equipment, 
stating what kinds of cargo it may carry, setting forth the 
classes of risks covered, and apportionmg the total amount of 
insured value among the hull, the boilers and machmery, and 
other apparatus, the rate of insurance to be paid is stated The 
pohcy then states the percentage of the total amount of the 
insurance upon the huh and machinery that is upon the basis 
of "policy proof of interest " There may then follow a stipula- 
tion as to the insurance upon anticipated earnmgs from freight 
or charter hire At this point m the policy is the paragraph from 
Lloyd’s standard policy begmning with the phrase, "Touching 
the adventures and penis which we, the said insurers, are con- 
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tented to bear,” etc This paragraph is succeeded by those deal 
mg with accidents to machinery, collisions and salvage Then 
come detailed provisions as to the msurei’s obligations under 
“general average” rules, as to liability in case various enumer- 
ated damages should be incurred, as to the notice the insured is 
to give the insurer concerning losses and damage, and as to the 
survey that is to be made to ascertain the amount to be paid 
With the exception of the necessaiy special clauses that may be 
added to cover particular conditions, the policy used m insuring 
hulls will regularly contain the provisions of the standard form 
here outlined 

The provisions of a cargo maiine insurance policy are less 
detailed than those of a hull policy The form of the document 
as printed may vary with diffeient companies and at different 
times, and the stipulations in the “endorsement” attached to 
policies will vary with individual policies, but the essential con- 
tract provisions of all cargo policies will necessarily be much 
the same The endorsement interprets and fixes the obligations of 
the contracting parties A copy of a standard cargo insurance 
policy and of a specimen of an endorsement that may be attached 
to such a policy are printed as Form 10 

IS The cargo policy illustrated on page 286 bears the following supple 
mentary clauses 

1 — Warranted that no claim shall he made in General Average arising 
from the loss or jettison of merchandise from on deck 

2 — ^Warranted that in case of partial loss on merchandise, this Company 
shall have notice of such damage within eight days after the landing of 
such merchandise 

3 — All risks to he reported as soon as known and amounts declared as 
soon as ascertained 

4 — This policy shall ho deemed continuous, but it is understood that 
either party Is at liberty to cancel this policy at any time, on giving 
thirty days' written notice to that effect, which la not hoaever to prejudice 
any risk then pending 

6— 'Ifroofs of loss to he authenticated by the Agent of this Company, if 
there be one wheie such proofs are taken, otherwise by a Correspondent 
of the Board of Undei writers of New York, if there he one where such 
proofs are taken, hut if neither is represent^, then by some other recog 
ntsed Insurance Authority 

8 —The sound value at the port or place of deetmation outward is to bo 
deemed not to exceed the purchasing price at the shipping port, and ten 
per cent added thereto, exclusive of duty and freight 

7 — The Company is to he entitled to premium on all the risks covered 
hereby whether reported or not, but should assured fail to report any 
such risks, or to pay premhmi or premium note when due, then the policy 
as to all Buluiequent risks shall at the option of the Company become null 
and void. 
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A sample copy of a marine insurance certificate referred to in 
the above statement regarding fioating and blanket policies is 
reproduced as Form 11 on page 287 The certificate, it "will be 
observed, contains the provisions of the open policy by -which 
It IS preceded The certificate thus becomes, m effect, a special 
policy 


FACTORS AFFEOTINO INSURANCE RATES 

The foregoing account of marine insurance, though necessarily 
limited to the main features of the subject, indicates the im- 
portance and the complex character of the business Successful 
marine underwriting requires the services of brokers who are 
well informed as to the many kinds of ships, as to operating 
conditions, and as to the effect of both on risks to vessels and 
cargo More than that the marine insurance underwriter must 
be a judge of men, for the risks taken depend upon human as 
well as physical factors Vessels of like character may be oper- 
ated over the same route by companies and captains who keep 
their vessels in good repair, who are able operators and who 
take special care to mmimize possible damage to cargoes , or the 
operating companies and masters may neglect repairs, be un- 
skilful operators and be negligent as to stowage and safeguarding 
of cargo The latter class of owners and operators should pay, 
and do pay, higher marine insurance rates than the former 
dass pays 

The physical factors affecting hull insurance rates will be 
(1) the prevailing weather conditions and the topography of 
the routes navigated — some routes are relatively safe, others are 
hazardous, (2) the construction, type and nationality of the 
vessel, information concerning which is obtainable from a regis- 
ter of shipping issued by Lloyd’s, or the Bureau Veritas, the 
Amencan Bureau of Shipping, or some other classification so- 
ciety, and (3) the extent to which losses due to these factors 
are covered by the underwriter As has been explained, pohcies 
may provide full coverage, or may cover only total losses, some 
policies cover only partial losses which may be made payable 
by particular average or general average These and other factors 
will affect the terms of hull policies and the rates paid for 
insurimce 
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The mam considerations affecting cargo marine insurance rates 
naturally, be (1) the character of the commodities in- 
sured, (2) the special hazards and customs pertaining to the 
route o\er nhich the goods are to be earned, (3) the rating and 
the suitability of the \esspl transporting the cargo, (4) the 
duration of the \ovage, and (5) as in the case of hull insurance, 
the conditions and stipulations of the policy Moreover, the rates 
paid by the shipper of cargo will depend upon the operating 
lecord of the carriers The higher the etScieiicy record of the 
steamship line, the lower will be the rate of insurance upon the 
cargo earned 

The marine insurance business is highly competitive, and the 
competition is international The owners of vessels can, and do, 
seek insurance in the world’s cheaiiest market therefor, whether 
it be in England, the United fcJtates or elsewhere This explains 
why the building up of m<irine insurance in the United btates 
has been a long and laborious process It has been necessary for 
American underwriters to do business m competition with for- 
eign underwriters and companies that have long done business 
upon an international scale Bates are not stabilized in marine 
insurance, as they are in fire insurance Competition controls the 
marine insurance rates In the United States, at least, it has 
been the writers of marine insurance, rather than those insured, 
that have needed the fostering care of the government 
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PART III 

SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 




CHAPTER XVII 

DOCDMENIS REQUIRED BY OCEAN CARRIERS 

In a study of practical steamship operation much depends 
upon a knowledge of the shipping documents required by the 
earners, by the United States Government and by foreign go\ 
ernments It is the purpose of this chapter to describe the con 
tents of the essential documents required by ocean earners, the 
manner in which they are handled, and the uses to which they 
are put 


OABOO CONTRACTS AND BOOKING RECORDS 

It IB the ambition of every tralHc manager, and freight agent, 
or loading broker, to have the available cargo space in his vessels 
fully engaged before the vessel arrives m port This is not always 
accomplished and cargo is frequently booked almost up to the 
day of sailing, but as this complicates the work of the traiBo 
department, causes confusion in the last hours before sailing 
and interferes with the efficient loading of the vessel, cargo is 
booked in advance whenever possible With an absence of suffi- 
cient cargo there is little opportunity for selection, but when 
cargo is abundant the traffic manager and freight agents en- 
deavor so to balance weight and measurement cargo and the 
amount of fuel taken on as to approach the point of maximum 
net earnings The vessel should, if possible, bo loaded uith a 
maximum profitable cargo 

Freight contracts are therefore closed with shippers either by 
mail or personally by freight agents, salesmen, solicitors or 
brokers A typical freight contract (Form 12) specifies the name 
of the shipper and his address, the name of the vessel, expected 
time of loading or sailing, destination, cargo description, num 
her of cases, bales, etc , and weight of cargo, the freight rate 
per cubic foot, or equivalent weight or measurement at ship’s 
option, and a clause to the effect that the contract is made sub- 
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ject to the terms of the bills of lading m use by the vessel’s 
agents 

As fast as cargo bookings are made, entries are made in the 
freight engagement record of the traffic department The loose 
leaf record or daily booking sheet is so planned as to show at 
any particular time the amount of cargo that has been booked 
The items usually entered are the name of the steamer, the port 
of sailing and destination, the weight and measurement of the 
cargo booked, the number of packages, a description of their 
contents, time of delivery, with whom booked and the freight 
rates at which they were booked 

SHIPPINO PBBMITS 

The various cargoes when booked may not be delivered indis- 
criminately or at any time by the shippers, except by special 
arrangement m unusual instances The general practice for 
many years was to deliver outbound cargo on shipping permits 
issued by the permit clerks of the traffic department, and this 
continues to be the prevailing method at some ports The use 
of formal shipping permits has, however, been discontinued at 
certain ocean ports, the necessary arrangements being made by 
telephone or otherwise Under present conditions of reduced 
traffic volume, there is less need for close supervision of out- 
bound shipments and the opportunity of obtaining a well- 
balanced cargo for each vessel from the standpomt of wiBTiTmiTn 
profits IS greatly reduced 

Under the permit system, which even now is adhered to at 
some ports, permit clerks, under the direction of the freight 
traffic manager or his assistant, issue permits which instruct 
the receiving clerk at a specified wharf or pier to receive from 
a named shipper, on specified dates, certain packages of cargo of 
described contents, weights and shipping marks for shipment to 
a given port of destination m a designated steamer They also 
indicate the number of the export declaration covering the ship- 
ment and contain various terms and conditions as to mtnnTnnTn 
value per package, lighterage and liability 

The shipping permits issued by some steamship lin e s are 
simple documents which do not contain extensive terms and con- 
ditions They, however, serve their essential purposes in that 
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Form 12 Cargo roHTBArp 


they instruct the receiving clerk at a speeifled pier to receive 
designated cargo on particular days 
In issuing permits, care is taken so to order cargo forward as 
not to congest the pier or ship with cargo and lighters, and 
at the same time to enable the dock, wharf or pier superintendent 
of the operating department to stow the cargo quickly, and with 
due regard to its order of discharge at destination ports, and 
with regard to its inflammable, bulb}, heavy, fragile character 
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Form 13a Shipping on dock kbcbipt 


ot other stowage considerations described in Chapter XI A 
record of the permits issued is usually kept on pernut sheets 

DOCK BEOBaPTS 

As cargo for which shipping permits have been issued is de- 
livered by the shipper or his representative by truck, car or 
lighter, he is given a dock reee%pi which is issued by the re 
ceiving or assistant receiving clerk of the wharf department 
In issuing these receipts, notations are made of irregularities 
such as frail containers, shifting contents, or signs of tampenng 
with package Unless the shipper rectifies such irregularities or 
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PoBM 13 b. Rfm-RSe or 8h;ippii.u or hw k bi.ceipt 


instructs the steamship company to do so, clauses may be in 
serted in the bill of lading relieving the company of liability for 
damaged oi improperly packed cargo ‘ 

The dock receipt (Foria 13) Imts the packages received at 
the dock, giving a description of their contents, the number of 
paekt^es, their shipping marks and their -weight or measure 
ment or both It also names the steamer for which the cargo is 
booked, and the ports of shipment and destination, it may make 
reference to the Federal statute concerning the markmg and 
declaration of explosives or other dangerous articles, it con- 

ij A Slwlita, paper on “Practical Steamship Operation'' 
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tarns a statement that the cargo is received subject to the con- 
ditions expressed in the steamship company’s hill of lading and 
with the understanding that the earner may substitute other 
steamers, that the port of destination must bo marked on each 
package, and that the bills of lading accompanied by clearances, 
should be presented not later than one day before sailing It is 
specified by some steamship lines that the dock receipts are to 
be returned with the bill of lading, i e , be exchanged for them, 
but this IB frequently not done in practice Although dock re- 
ceipts are not bills of lading, they usually contain certain clauses 
limiting the liability of the issuing earner 

TAlilil SUEETH, HOCK SHEEIH 0» BETUBNS, CABflO BOOKS AND 
bTOWAOE BEANS 

Although the work of the wharf department is more fully 
described iii Chapter XI, it is necessary at this point to refer 
to the tally and dock sheets and cargo honks made at the piers 
because they are used by the traffic department in issuing bills 
of lading and in preparing the ship’s manifest As cargo is 
landed from lighters, cars or trucks for loading, each package 
or piece is tallied, measured and recorded on dock sheets, and 
damage to freight is noted by the receiving tallymen of the 
wharf department All packages as received are listed with the 
number of packages m the shipment, their marks, description 
of their contents, dimensions or measurements, their cubical 
contents, weight and shipping marks, permit and dock receipt 
numbers, names of shippers corresponding to those on the per- 
mits, the name of steamer and tlie port of destination Exten- 
sion clerks then by means of conversion tables translate the 
measurements on these sheets into tons and consolidate the tally- 
men’s reports ready for calculation of freight Each sheet is 
numbered, ami a column is provided for inserting the number 
of the bill of lading "When comparison of the dock sheets with 
duplicate copies of shipping permits sent to the dock by the 
traffic department shows that cargo was not delivered by the 
shipper on permit dates, the reeeivmg clerk of the wharf de- 
partment usually notifies the former on separate dock sheets 
designated as "not arrived ” 

■vhien cargo is loaded into the steamer’s holds, lighterage 
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clerks or tallymen, or sometimes, in case of foreign cargo car- 
riers, subordinate deck ofScers or apprentices, make up talbf 
sheets containing full particulars concerning each separate ship- 
ment The items listed in the tally sheet are those contained in 
the dock sheets, a separate sheet, however, being made out for 
each shipment 

The dock sheets and tally sheets are used for various purposes 

1 They constitute an original record for the wharf depart- 
ment of all cargo received at the docks and loaded into vessels 

2 Tally sheets are of assistance to the wharf department in 
the prepaiation of the stowage plan (Form 14) which graphi- 
cally shows the disposition of cargo within the holds of the vessel 
and IS of utility in discharging cargo and in preparing the 
ship’s manifest, if it has been carefully drawn 

3 Copies of the tally sheets made when cargo is loaded into 
the vessel are usually kept on board by the chief ofSeer, under 
whose supervision the purser makes up a ship ’s cargo book which 
lists the vessel’s cargo laden in each hold by marks and num- 
bers consigned to each port 

4 Copies of the dock sheets are sent each day and when 
loading, several times daily, to the traffic department , here they 
are needed hy bill o£-lading clerks in cheeking agamst the bills 
of lading which the shippers are expected to present for signa 
ture as soon as their cargo has been sent to the dock, and in 
calculating the amount of freight, the rate and the basis on 
which it 18 determined 

OCEAN BllJiS OS' LADINS 

The principal shipping paper that the shipper obtains is the 
otyeem bill of lading. It is a fundamental document, because it 
represents the goods being shipped It is the final receipt from 
the earner and a shipping contract between the earner and 
shipper, It frequently is needed to establish ownership, which is 
important an financing and in making delivery to the consignee , 
certified copies are required m many countries for purposes of 
customs entry, and, m times of war, copies of the bill of lading 
may be carried by the vessel to supplement the ship’s manifest 
in the identification of caigo When drawn to the shipper’s 
order, moreover, it is a n^otiable document, which the shipper 
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may use as the basis for a draft Indeed, the most widely used 
method of financial settlement in the foreign trade is by docu- 
mentary drafts or bills of exchange, to which a negotiable ocean 
bill of Jading, a marine insurance certificate or policy, the ship- 
per’s imoicc and perhaps also consular invoices, etc, are at- 
tached When drawn to the shipper’s order, the ocean bill of 
lading needs to be endorsed by the shipper, and the consignee 
cannot obtain the goods from the ocean carrier without present- 
ing the endorsed bill of lading Ocean bills of lading are rarely 
draiMi directly m the name of the consignee unless he has paid 
for the goods or has provided security for payment before ship- 
ment, or unless he has an open account arrangement with the 
shipper 

Ocean bills of lading are therefore of two general types as to 
whether they are drawn to the order of the shipper or directly 
in the name of the consignee to whom the exported wares are 
actually being shipped The former are known as “order” and 
the latter as “straight” hills of lading They may also he classi- 
fied into “received for shipment” and “shipped” or “on board” 
bills of lading The former indicate a definite named vessel and 
are issued when the goods arc m the possession of the ocean ear- 
ner, but before they are loaded on board the vessel The latter 
are issued only after the goods have actually been loaded on 
board the vessel The difference is sometimes important m carry- 
ing out arrangements that have been made for the financial 
settlement of export transactions Banks may for example be 
prohibited from paying out funds under a letter of credit unless 
a “shipped” or “on board” bill of lading is attached to the 
drafts drawn agauist a bank credit 

The bills of lading are filled out on the earners’ blanks by the 
shipper who is expected to present them for signature as soon 
as his cargo has been sent to the dock The vanous packages 
shipped are hsted as m the dock receipts that were issued when 
they were delivered at the dock, care being taken in the entry 
of contents, numbers, marks and weight The shipper is sup- 
posed to return the dock receipts with, hills of lading as they 
contain the receiving clerk’s notations Concemmg frail con- 
tainers or paidnng, signs of tampenng, shifting contents or other 
irr^ulanties These notations are also made on the dock sheets, 
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but if the receipts) are returned, the bilbof-ladmg clerks have an 
additional check The numbei of copies of the ocean bill of lading 
issued varies according to the requirements of the shipper, the 
consignee, the banks tlirough which draft settlements are made, 
and the carriei, and in some instances also according to the con 
sular requirements of foreign countries 

The number of negotiable bills is usually thiee or four and 
the number of non-negotiable copies varies from three to ten 
or more A steamship line sometimes retains as many as eight 
copies foi its own use When bills of lading are attached to a 
draft, a “full set” or all of the negotiable copies that have been 
issued are required by the bankers handling the financial trana> 
action 

The contract terms contained in ocean bills of lading have not 
been standardized, although attempts to bung about uniformity 
have been made The much discussed Hague Rules were first pro- 
posed by the Maritime Law Committee of the International Law 
Association in 1921 They were latei amended in 1922 and again 
in 1923, and, subject to certain alterations, became known as the 
Brussels Rules They were then adopted in Great Britain in the 
Carnage of Goods by Sea Act of 1924, and they were also en- 
acted into law m the British Crown Colonies and in Holland 
and Belgium An attempt was made to have them adopted in 
ocean bills of lading by all maritime nations This, however, was 
not accomplished They were, with certam modifications, incor- 
porated m bills that were introduced in the Congress of the 
United States, the bills, however, failing of enactment But the 
attempt to enact into law a code of terms similar to those of 
the Brussels Rules has not been abandoned. The code of rules 
now urged was put mto final ±orm by a committee of experts 
which met at Brussels ui 1928 and is urged by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the International Chamber 
of Commerce 

Uniformity was also one of the purposes of the United States 
Shipping Board in prescribing standard forms of bills of lading 
for nse in connection with its vessels, but private steamship com- 
panies are not required to issue these bills in thmr private serv- 
ices The Interstate Commerce Commission, in prescnbmg a 
uniform through export bill of lading also desired to promote 
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iinifornutj', but accomplished thia only m part The conditions 
set forth in the uniform through export bill of lading are bind* 
iiig, but (jhipments so billed are also subject to all conditions ex- 
pressed in the steamship compaiij ’s regular ocean bill of lading 
in so far as they do not conflict ■with the terras of the through 
bill of lading 

Local conditions at different ports, and the customary practice 
in different trades frequently oause steamship lines to vary the 
degree of their liahility, and lines operating in the same trade 
may issue bills of lading containing different contract provisions 
The legal liabilitj of carriers by uater in the United States is 
regulated bj the Harter Act of 1893, but this Act allows con- 
siderable opportunity for variation m bill of -lading pros isions, 
and some lines may i oluntarily accept greati r responsibility for 
loss and damage of etirgti than otlicis The kgal liability of 
ocean earners is radically different from that of the railroads. 
The difference is so pronounced in its praetieal effects that a 
huge marine insurance industry has been created not merely for 
the insurance of vessels but to provide the cargo protection 
needed by exporters and importers The Harter Act exempts 
ocean earners from legal liability except under certain condi- 
tions which do not include some of the principal risks incurred 
m ocean shippinig 

The ocean earner is not liable for loss or damage that may 
occur on its wharves unless negligence can be shown, and such, 
negligence as the law implies may be difficult to establish A gap 
may in fact occur at the port during which neither the ocean nor 
the railroad carrier is legally liable, as a common carrier The 
extent to which ocean camera actually assume such liability 
in their bills of lading laries Ocean bills of lading as a rule 
contain clauses in which a maxnnum value for each package is 
fixed, the Iiabihty of the earner being limited to such amount 
regardless of the actual value of the package This practice cor- 
responds to the released values under which certain commodities 
are shipped by rail, but the practice is very much more general 
m ocean shipping The general maximum value per package 
stated m the Shipping Board bill of lading is $250 That pro- 
vided for m the uniform through export bill of lading prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission is also $250, but the 
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TnaynmiTin value provided for m the so-called Brussels or Hague 
rules under •which some ocean carriers operate is 100 pounds 
sterling, and those stated m the ocean bills of lading of other 
private hnes and tramps vary 

Ocean hills of lading (Form 15) contain many other contract 
provisions They often eontam a “notify” clause which author- 
izes the carrier’s agent at destination to notify the person who 
will ultimately receive the cargo of its arrival, without, however, 
releasing shipments biUed on order biUs of lading They vari- 
ously specify the receipt of goods at “end of ship’s tackle” 
or otherwise, and the pajrment of lighterage, wharf -handling 
charges and other costs may be covered by a special clause A 
mimmum freight charge per shipment may be stipulated , tran- 
shipment risks and costs may be provided for, prepayment of 
freight may be required Ocean bills of lading vary as to the 
habihty assumed while goods are on wharves or piers Their ha- 
bihty here depends upon evidence of negligence, but they vary 
as to proof of negligence In some instances the claimant is re- 
quired to provide proof while other ocean bills of lading shift 
the burden of proof to the carrier They also vary as to hability 
m ease of barratry of master or crew, and as to time limits gov- 
erning written notice of claims, filmg of claims, and the bringing 
of suits 

At times, the mterior exporter, instead of bilhng his freight to 
the port of export on a railroad bill of lading, and then rebiUing 
it by obtaining an ocean bill of lading, may prefer to bill it 
through to the foreign port of entry, or even to an interior des- 
tination in a foreign country Although substantial amounts of 
ezport freight are billed in this maimer, particularly to Oriental 
destinations through Pacific Coast ports, many exporters prefer 
to make their own port arrangements either directly or through 
ocean freight forwarders 

Objections to the use of through railroad export bills of ladmg 
voiced by some exporters •variously imply that shipments so 
billed are less likely to retain the full advantage of prompt ocean 
safiings and favorable ocean rates, that some barks and marme 
insurance companies are opposed to such billing, that the filmg 
of freight claims is compheated, or that direct economies may 
result from the services of a port shipping of^ce or an efdcient 
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ocean freight forwarder Railroads are more likely to forward 
shipments by way of particular steamship lines, and should a 
shipment fail to arrive in time for the vessel for which it was 
intended, there is less likelihood of its transfer to a different hue 
for shipment in a steamer scheduled for prompt sailing The 
rad earner will probably deliver the shipment as originally 
billed, although it reserves the right to transfer it to a different 
Ime Einancing and insurance are complicated somewhat, al- 
though not in an impossible manner, because the through rail- 
road bill of lading, as issued by a railroad freight agent, luay 
contain only the name of the steamship hue , the bank making 
payments on letters of credit, however, wishes to know the actual 
date of sailing, and the insurance company, the name of the 
steamer m which the shipment is made Freight claims are com- 
plicated somewhat because, although merchandise billed on a 
railroad export bill of lading is not handled at the port of ex- 
port by the shipper or his own port representative, this form 
of bin of lading is not a joint contract Each of the three sections 
into which the contract provisions are divided constitutes a 
separate contract Part I, apphcable to railroads, provides that 
‘^no cairier shall be liable for loss, damage or mjury not occur- 
ring on Its own road or its own water line or its portion of the 
through route, nor after said property has been delivered to the 
next carrier ” Part II, applicable to the ocean carrier, similarly 
provides that the ocean carrier is not liable for loss or damage 
occurrmg after it has delivered a shipment to a connecting ear- 
ner for further transportation to a pomt beyond the port of 
discharge ® 

2 CoxTBAor Tebub axd ConDmoNS or TmtouaE Expobi Bnn or Ladixo 
Any alteration, addition, or erasure in this bill of lading -which shall be 
made -without the special notation hereon of the agent of the carrier issu 
ing the bill of lading shall be without effect, and this bill of lading ahall 
be enforceable accorcung to its original tenor If shipment consists of cotton 
or cotton linters, it is usually understood and agreed that the description 
of the condition does not relate to insufficiency of or the torn condition of 
the covering, or to any damage resulting therefrom, and that no carrier 
shall be responsible for any damage of such nature The vessel shall be at 
liberty to call at any port or poits in or out of the customary route, to 
tow and be towed, to transfer, transship, or lighter, to load and discharge 
goods at any time, to assist vessels in distress, to deviate for the purpose 
of saving life or property, and for docking and repairs 
This bill of lading is not to be used on traffic from a point in the United 
States destined to an adjacent foreign country 
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PARCEL RECEIPTS 

The minunuin freight olause usually contained in ocean hiUs 
of lading often makes it too expensive to ship single, small par- 

PAE.T I With respect to the service until delivery at the port (A) first 
above mentioned it is agreed that — 

1 (a) The earner or patty in possession of any of the property herein 
described shall be liable as at common law for any loss thereof or damage 
thereto except as heieinafter provided 

(&) No carrier or party in possession of all or any of the property herein 
described shall be liable for any loss thereof or damages thereto or delay 
caused by an act of God, the public enemy, the authority of law, or the act 
01 default of the shipper or owner, or for natural shiinkage The earner’s 
liability shall be that of warehouseman, only, for loss, damage, or delay 
caused by fire occurring after the expiration of the free time allowed by 
tariffs lawfully on file (such free time to be computed as therein provided) 
after notice of the arrival of the property at destination or at the port of 
export (if intended for export) has been duly sent or given, and aftei 
placement of the propeity for delivery at the port of export, or tender of 
delivery of the property to the paity entitled to receive it, has been made 
Except In case of negligence of the carrier or party in possession (and the 
burden to prove freedom from such negligence shall be on the carrier or 
party in possession), the cairier or party in possession shall not be liable 
for loss, damage, or delay occurring while the property is stopped and held 
in transit upon the request of the shipper, owner, or party entitled to inalre 
such request, or resulting from a defect or vice in the property, or for 
country damage to cotton, or from riots or strikes 

(o) In case of quarantine, the property may be discharged at risk and 
expense of owners into quarantine depot or elsewhere, as required by 
quarantine regulations, or authorities, or for the carrier’s dispatch, at 
nearest available point in earner’s judgment, and in any such case, carrier’s 
responsibility shall cease when the propeity is so discharged, or the prop 
erty may be returned by carrier at owner’s expense to shipping point, 
earning freight both ways Quarantine expenses of whatever nature or 
kind upon or in respect to the property shall be borne by the owners of 
the property or bo a lien thereon The earner shall not be liable for loss 
or damage oecasioned by fumigation or disinfection or other acts required 
or done by quarantine legulations or authorities, even though the same 
may have been done by carrier’s officers, agents, employees, oi crew, nor 
for detention, loss or damage of any kind occasioned by quarantine or the 
enforcement thereof No carrier shall be liable except in case of negligence 
for any mistake or inaccuracy in any information fuinished by the earner, 
its agents, or officers, as to quarantine laws or regulations The shipper 
shall hold the cariieis harmless from any expense they may incur, or 
damages they may be required to pay, by reason of the introduction of the 
pioperty covered by this contiaet into any place against the quarantine laws 
or regulations in effect at such place 

2 (a) In issuing this bill of lading, this company agrees to transport 
only over its own line and acts only as agent with respect to the portion 
of the route beyond its own line 

(b) No carrier shall be liable for loss, damage, or injury not occurring 
on its own road or its own water lines or its portion of the through route, 
nor after said property has been delivered to the next carrier, 

3, (») No carrier is bound to transport said property by any particular 
tram or vessel, or m time for any particular market or otherwise than 
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cels m the ocean freight service and often causes the shipment 
of them through freight forwarders or mternational express 
companies who combine many small packages into 40 cubic feet 
of space and pay freight at the current rate per measurement 

with reaBonable dispatch Every earner shall have the right in case of 
physical necessity to forward said property by any earner or route between 
the point of shipment and said port (A) 

(i) The amount of any loss or damage, including loss or damage arising 
from delay for which any carrier is liable, shall he computed on the basis 
of the value of the property (being the hona fide invoice price, if any, to 
the consignee, including the freight charges, if paid) at the place and time 
of shipment under this hill of lading, unless a lower value has been repre 
sented in writing by the shipper, or has been agreed upon, or is determined 
by the classification or tariffs upon which the rate is based, in any of 
which events such lower value sWl be the maximum amount to govern 
such computation, whetlier or not such loss or damage occurs from negli 
genee 

(а) Claims for loss, damage, or delay must be made in writing to the 
cairier at the port of export or to the carrier iseuing this hill of lading 
within nine months after delivery of the pioperty at said port (A), or, in 
case of failure to make such delivery, then within nine months after a 
reasonable time for such delivery has elapsed, and claims so made against 
said deliveiing or issuing carrier shall be deemed to have been made 
against any carrier which may be liable hereunder Unless claims are so 
made, the earner shall not he liable 

(d) Any carrier or parly liable on account of loss or damage to any of 
said property shall have the full benefit of any insurance that may have 
been effected upon or on account of said property, so far as this shall not 
void the policies or contracts of insurance Provided, that the carrier 
reimbuise the claimant for the premium paid thereon 

4 Except where such seivice is required as the result of carrier's negli 
genes, all property shall be subject to necessaiy cooperage and baling 
at owner’s cost Each carrier over whose route cotton or cotton lintera 
is to be transported hereunder shall have the privilege, at its own cost and 
risk, of compressing the same for greater convenience in handling or for- 
warding, and shall not be held responsible for deviation or unavoidable 
delays in procuring such compression 

5 (a) Property not removed by the exporting carrier, or the party 
entitled to receive it, within the free time allowed by tariffs lawfully on file 
(such free time to be computed as therein provided), after notice of the 
arrival of the property at port (A) has been duly sent or given, and after 
placement of the property for delivery at port (A), or tender of the 
property for delivery upon order of the party entitled to receive it has 
been made, may be kept in vessel, car, depot, or place of delivery of the 
carrier or warehouse, subject to the tariff charge for storage and to 
the carrier’s responsibility as warehousemen, only, or, at the option of the 
earner, may be removed to and stored in a public or licensed warehouse 
at port (A), or other available place, at tbe cost of the owner, and there 
held without liability on tbe part of the carrier, and subject to a lien for 
all freight and other lawful charges, including a reasonable charge for 
storage 

(б) Property destined to or taken from a station wharf, or landing at 
which there is no regularly appointed freight agent shall he entirely at 
ride of owner, after unloaded from cars or vessels or until loaded into 
cars or vessels, and, except in case of carrier’s negligence, when received 
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ton Some earners have, however, seen fit to facilitate the direct 
shipment of small packages in the ocean freight service by issu- 
ing “parcel receipts” which waive the minimum freight clause, 
but variously hmit the habihty of the steamship Ime to a stated 

from or deln ered to such stations, wharves, or landings shall he at owner’s 
risk until the cars are attached to and after they are detached fiom 
locomotive or train or until loaded into and after unloaded from vessels 

6 No carrier hereunder will carry or he hahle in any way for any docu 
meats, specie, or foi any articles of extraoi dinary value not specifically 
rated in the published classifications or tariffs unless a special agreement 
to do so and a stipulated value of the articles are indorsed hereon 

7 Eveiy party, whetlier principal or agent, shipping explosives or 
dangerous goods, without previous full written disclosure to the carrier 
of their nature, shall be liable foi and indemnify the carrier against all 
loss or damage caused by such goods, and such goods may he warehoused 
at owner’s risk and expense or destioyed without compensation 

8 The owner or consignee sliall pay the freight, and average, if any, and 
all other lawful charges acciuing on said pioperty, and, if required, sliall 
pay the same hefore delivery If, upon inspection, it is ascertained that the 
articles shipped are not those described in this hill of lading, the freight 
charges must he paid upon the articles actually shipped 

9 (a) If all or any part of said property is earned by water over any 
part of said route, such water carnage shall he perfoimed subject to all the 
Wms and provisions of, and all the exemptions from liability contained 
in the Act of Congress of the United States, approved on Febiuary 13, 
1893, and entitled “An Act lelating to the navigation of vessels, etc and 
of other statutes of the United States according earners by water the pio 
teotion of limited liability and to the conditions contained in this bill of 
lading not inconsistent tlieiewith oi with this section 

(i) No such carrier by water shall he liable for any loss or damage re 
suiting from any fire happening to or on board the vessel, or from explo 
Sion, bursting of boilers, or hieakage of shafts, unless caused by the design 
or neglect of such caniei 

(c) If the owner shall have exercised due diligence in making the vessel 
in all respects seaworthy and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, 
no such carrier shall he liable for any loss or damage resulting from the 
perils of the lakes, seas, or other waters, or from latent defects in hull, 
machinery, or appurtenances, whether existing prior to, at the time of, 
or after sailing, or from collision, stranding, or other accidents of naviga 
tion, or from prolongation of the voyage Except in case of negbgence, such 
earner shall not be responsible for any loss or damage to property if it 
he necessary or is usual to carry the same upon deck 

(d) General Average shall he payable according to the York Antwerp 
Buies of 1994, Sections I to 15, inclusive, and Sections 17 to 92, inclusive, 
and as to matters not coveicd thereby according to the laws and usages 
of the Port of New York If the owners shall have exercised due diligence 
to make the vessel in all respects seawoithy and properly manned, equipped, 
and supplied, it is hereby agi eed that in case of danger, damage, or disaster 
lesultiug from faults oi errors m navigation, or in the management of 
the vessel, or from any latent or other defects in the vessel, her machinery 
or appurtmances, or from unseaworthiness, whether existing at the time 
of shipment or at the beginning of the voyage (provided the latent or other 
defects or the nnseaworthiness was not discoverable by the exercise of 
due diligence), the shippers, consignees, and/or owners of the cargo shall 
neverthmesB pay salvage and any epeoial oharges incurred in respect of 
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maximum value, and m some instances impose restrictions upon 
the dimensions and weight of parcels and reserve the right of 
the carrier to refuse to issue parcel receipts when there is a sus- 
picion of unfairness These receipts were originally intended 

the caigo, and shall contribute with the shipowner in general average to 
the payment of any sacrifices, losses, or e3>.pensea of a general average 
natui e that may be made or incurred for the common benefit or to relieve 
the adventure from any common peril 

(e) If the property is being earned under a tariff which, provides that 
any carrier or carriers party theieto shall be liable lor loss from perils 
of the sea, then as to such carrier or earners the provisions of this section 
shall be modified in accordance with the tariff provisions, which shall be 
regarded as incorporated into the conditions of this bill of lading 

(f) The term “water carriage” in this section shall not be construed 
as including lighterage in or across rivers, harbois, or lakes, when per 
formed by or on behalf of rail carriers 

10 (a) No carrier shall be liable for delay not occurring in its own 

line, or not the result of its negligence, nor in any respect otlier than as 
warehousemen, while the property awaits further conveyance after proper 
tender of delivery to the next connecting earner has been made, and if 
the whole or any part of the property specified herein be prevented by 
any cause from going from the port of export m the vessel for whidi 
intended, the carrier hereunder then in possession is at liberty to forward 
said property by anothei vessel of the ocean carrier, or, if deemed necessary, 
by any other vessel, dispatching notice iheieof to the shipper and consignee 

(&) It shall be the duty of the carrier by railroad to deliver such prop 
er^ to the vessel as a part of its undertaking as a common carrier 

PART II With respect to the service after delivery at the port (A) 
first above mentioned, and until delivery at the port (B) second above 
mentioned, it is agieed that 

1 (a) The vessel shall have liberty to sail with or without pilots, 

the ocean earner shall have liberty to convey goods in craft and/or 
lighters to and from the vessel at the nek of the owners of the goods, 
and, in case the vessel shall put into a port of refuge, or he prevented from 
any canse from proceeding in the ordinary com ee of her voyage, to tranship 
the goods to their destination by any other vessel, dispatching notice thereof 
to ihe consignee, if named heiein (at destination named), and otherwise 
to the shipper The ocean carrier shall not he liable foi loss or damage 
occasioned by fire from any cause or wheresoever occurring, by barratry 
of the master or crew, by enemies, pirates, or robbers, by arrest or 
restraint of princes, rulers or people, riots, strikes, or stoppaae of labor, 
by explosion, bursting of boilers, breakage of shafts, or any latent defect 
in hull, machinery, or appurtenances, or unseaworthiness of the vessel, 
whether existing at time of shipment, or at the beginning of the voyage, 
provided the owners have exercised due diligence to make tlie vessel sea- 
worOiy, hy fumigation under (governmental orders, by heating, frost, 
decay, putrefaction, rust, sweat, change of chaiacter, drainage, leakage, 
breakage, vermin, or by explosion of any of tbe goods whether dipped with 
or without disclosure of their nature, or any loss or damage arising from 
the nature of ihe goods or the insufficiency of packages, nor for inland 
damage, nor for the obliteration, errors, insufficiency or absence of marks, 
numbers, address, or description, nor for risk of craft, hulk or tranship- 
ment, nor for any lose or damage caused by tbe prolongation of the voyage 
The ocean carrier shall not he concluded as to correctness of statements 
herein of quality, quantity, gauge, contents, weight, and value 
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solely for samples of export raeroliaudiBe, but tbeir use has 
become somewhat more general 

Except in so far as the receipt itself imposes special condi- 
tions, It embodies aU the teims and conditions contained in the 

(ft) Oeneral Average stall be payable according to the ITork Antwerp 
Kulee of 1924, Sections 1 to 15, inclusive, and Sections 17 to 22, incluslv^ 
and as to matters not covered theieby according to the laws and usages 
of the Port of New York If the owners shall have eicercised due diligence to 
make the vessel in all respects seaworthy and properly manned, equipped, 
and supplied. It is heieby agreed that in case of danger, damage, or dis 
aster resulting from faults or errors in navigation, oi in the management 
of the vessel, or from any latent or other defects in the vessel, her ma 
chinery or appurtenances, or fiom nnsenworthiness, whether existing at the 
time of shipment or at the beginning of the voyage (provided tbe latent or 
other defect oi the unseaworthineas was not diacoverabls by the exercise 
of due diligence), the shippers, consignees, and/or owners of the cargo 
shall neveitheless pay salvage and any special charges incurred in respect 
of the cargo, and shall contribute with the shipowner in general average 
to the payment of any sacrilicas, losses, or expanses of a general average 
nature that may be made or Incurred for the common benefit or to relievo 
the adventure from any common peril 

2 This shipment until delivery at the port (B) second above mentioned 
Is subject to all the terms and provisions of, and all the exemptions from 
liability contained in, tbe Act of Congress of the United States, approved 
on the 13th day of February, 1863, and entitled, "An Act relating to 
the navigation of vessels, eto ” This shipment is subject to the proviBions 
of Sections 4281 4286, inelueive, of the Bevised Statutes of the United 
States 

3 (a) The value of each package shipped hereunder does not exceed 
two hundred and fifty dollars unless otherwise stated herein, on which 
basis the freight is adjusted, and the ocean carrier’s liability shall in no 
ease exceed that sum or the invoice value (including freight charges, if 
paid, and including duty if paid and not returnable), whichever shall be 
the least, unless a value in excess thereof be specially declared, and stated 
herein, and extra freight as may be agreed upon paid Any partial loss or 
damage for which the carrier may be liable shall be adjusted pro rata on 
the above basis 

(6) Notice of loss, damage, or delay must be given In writing to the 
carrier receiving the goods for transportation between Port A and Port B 
Within 30 days after the removal of the goods from the custody of such 
carrier, or, in case of failure to make delivery, within 30 days after the 
eoods shoiild have been delivered, provided, that if such loss or damage 
IS apparent at the time of the removal of the goods from the custody of 
the carrier, the notice of loss, damage, or delay must be given before tiie 
goods are so removed, in which ease notation of the loss or damage made on 
the receipt given to the carrier for the goods shall constitute the notice 
herein required Written claim must be filed with such earner within nine 
months after giving the aforesaid written notice Unless such notice is 
given and claim filed as above provided, tbe carrier shall not be liable No 
suit to recover for surii loss, damage, or delay sball be maintained unless 
instituted within one year after the giving of the written notien of loss, 
damage, or delay above provided for 

(o) The carrier shall not be entitled to the benefit of any insurance that 
may have been effected by the shipper upon the goods shipped thereunder 

4 Shippers shall be liable for any loss or damage to vessel or dargo, 
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carrier’s bill of lading Though issued at lower freight rates, the 
parcel receipt does not fully obviate the difficulty occasioned by 
minunum bills of lading The special restrictions imposed, espe- 
cially those regarding value, hamper its use for banking pur- 
poses, and for the shipping of articles of higher value 

caused by luflaiuniable, explosive, or dangerous goods, shipped without full 
disclosure of their nature, whether such shipper be principal or agent, and 
such goods so shipped may be thrown overboard or destroyed at any tune 
without compensation 

5 The carrier shall have a lien on the goods for all freights and charges 
and any sums that may he due under this hill of lading, and also for all 
fines or damages which the vessel or cargo may incur or suffer hy reason of 
the illegal, incorrect or insufficient marking, numbering or addressing of 
packages or description of their contents 

6 If the vessel is prevented from reaching her destination by quaran 
tine, the carrier may discharge the goods mto any depot or lazaretto, under 
suitable available protection, dispatching notice thereof to the consignee, 
if named herein (at destination named), and otherwise to the shipper, and 
such discharge shall be deemed a final delivery under this contract, and 
all the expenses thereby incurred on the goods shall he a lien thereon 

7 The vessel may commence discharging immediately on arrival, and 
discharge continuously, any custom of the port to tiie contrary uotwith 
standing, the Collector of the Port or other proper officer being hereby 
authorized to grant a general order for discharge immediately on arrival, 
and if the goods he not taken from the vessel by the consignee directly 
they come to hand In discharging the vessel, the master or vessel’s agent to 
be at liberty to enter and land the goods, or put them into craft or store 
at the owner’s risk and expense, dispatching notice thereof to the con 
Bignee, if named herein (at destination named), and otherwise to the ship 
per, when the goods shall he deemed delivered and vessel’s responsibility 
ended, hut the yessd and earner to have a lien on such goods until the 
payment of all costs and charges so incurred 

8 If on a sale of the goods at destination for freight aud charges, the 
proceeds fail to cover said freight and charges, the ocean carrier shall he 
entitled to recover the difference from the shipper, owner, or consignee 
Full freight le payable on damaged or unsound goods , hut no freight is due 
on any increase in hulk or weight caueed hy the absorption of water during 
the voyage Freight prepaid will not he returned provided the goods have 
been loaded on the vessel 

9 In the event of claims for short delivery when the vessel reaches 
her destination, the value shall he adjusted as per conditions under 
Clause 3, less all charges saved, vessel being responsible only for such part 
of tile goods as has been actually delivered to the vessel at the port (A) 
above mentioned, and vessel not liable for any loss, or damage that may 
have occurred before such delivery, while agreeing to present promptly to 
inland carriers for accounts of owners of goods any claims for shortage 
or loss or damage that may have occurred before delivery of the goods 
at the port (A) above mentioned 

10 Goods on whaif awaiting shipment or delivery shall not he at ocean 
carrier’s risk of loss or damage not happening through the fault or negli- 
gence of the owner, master, agent, or manager of the vessel, any custom 
of the port to the contrary notwithstanding 

11 This hill of lading, duly indorsed, shall he given up to the vessel’s 
consignee in exchange for delivery order 

12 Freight payable on weight is to be paid on gross weight landed 
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ship’s MAIOTBST 

When a oonsiderahle number of bills of ladmg for a given 
port are ready for delivery to the shipper the freight manifest 

fiom ocean vessel, unless herein otherwise provided, or unless the carrier 
elects to take the freight on the bill of lading weight, but inland freight 
and charges paid on wheat, peas, maize, or othei grain, or seed, or other 
bulk articles, from point of shipment to seaboard shall be paid by consignee 
at destination on the weight delivered on board ocean vessel 

13 If, from any cause, the whole or any part of the articles specifled 
herein do not go in the vessel for which intended, the carrier shall forward 
them by other vessel or vessels employed by the ocean earner, or by otW 
vessels 

14 The property covered by this bill of lading is subject to all condi 
tions expressed in the regular form of port bill of lading in use by the 
steamship company on the date of execution of this document and on file 
m accordance with the rules and regulations of the United States Shipping 
Board and/or the Interstate Commerce Commission, but if any of such con 
ditions are m conflict with conditions 1 15 of Part II of this bill of lading, 
the latter conditions shall control 

16 If the goods covered by this bill of lading are consigned hereunder 
beyond the port (B), the transshipment to connecting carrier shall be at 
the risk of the owner of the goods, but at vessel’s expense, and all liability 
of the ocean earner hereunder terminates on delivery to connecting earner 

PABT III With respect to the seivice aftei delivery at the port (B) 
second above mentioned, and until delivery at ultimate destination if 
destined beyond that port, it is agreed that^ 

1 In case the regular vessel service to final port of delivery should 
for any reason be suspended or interrupted, the ocean carrier, at the 
option of the owner or consignee of the goods, or the holder of the bill of 
lading, may forward the goods to the nearest available port, this to be con 
Bidered a final delivery, or to store them at the port (B) second above 
mentioned at the nsk and expense of the goods until regular service to 
final port of destination is opened again 

2 The property shall be subject exclusively to all the conditions of 
the carrier or carriers completing the transit 

3 The addressing of arrival notice to the notify party shall be exclu 
sively the obligation of the carrier completing the transit 

iUro FINALLY, in accepting this bill of lading, the shipper, owner, 
and consignee of the goods, and the holder of the bill of lading, agree to 
be bound by all its stipulations, exceptions and conditions, whether written 
or printed, as fully as if they were all signed by such shipper, owner, con 
signee or holder 

In WITNBSS WHBBFOF, the agent signing on behalf of the said 
TSE (Issuing) Company and of the said Ocean Carrier or 

Ocean Vessel and her owner, severally and not jointly, hath afiirmed to 
Bills of Lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which Bills 
being accomplished, the others to stand void 


By 


Shipper 


Agent 

On behalf of carriers severally hut 
not jointly 
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clerks of the freight traffic department begm the "work of mani- 
festing Ship’s manifests are ±eqiured by the Govemment of 
the United States and those of foreign countries, yet they are 
so important m vessel operation that they may also be included 
among the shipping documents required by the earners Ship’s 
mamfests are prepared both in the foreign and coastwise trades 
although the requirements of the United States Govemment as 
to the forms prescribed are not uniform The copies prepared 
for the customs authorities need to contam the items required 
by the U S Government The sample outward for&ign mamfest 
repioduced in Form 16 which is the abbreviated mamfest re- 
quired m the export trade requires an oath of master to mamfest 
on clearing outward A prescribed form of oath is provided on 
the reverse side of the manifest For the steamship company’s 
records a complete manifest such as is reproduced m Form 17 is 
prepared This complete form hsts details as to bill of ladmg 
numbers, marks and numbers, packages and contents, shippers 
and consignees, destination, weight, measurement, rates, freight 
and amounts prepaid and to be collected The detailed items 
listed m the complete manifests prepared by different ocean 
earners are not umform 

Mamfestmg reqmres rapidity because it cannot be completed 
until proper data have been received from the wharf department 
and until the bills of lading are ready for delivery to the shipper, 
and because the manifest of a large vessel carrymg general 
cargo comprises many sheets and needs to be completed before 
or shortly after the vessel obtains its clearance from the customs 
authorities Manifesting is exacting work, also, because absolute 
accuracy is required It is sometimes done by hand, but more 
commonly on large, especially designed bilhng maohmes, able to 
make a sufficient number of copies at one writing 

Careless typing is not permissible as consular authorities are 
usually exaetmg with respect to erasures or corrections The 
sources from which the manifest clerks obtain the various cargo 
items hsted in the ship’s manifests are the bills of lading and 
exporter’s declarations 

The ship ’s manifest is used for various purposes 

1 Before clearmg from a port m the TJmted States to a for- 
eign port, an attested copy of the ship’s mamfest needs to be 
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Cat Ns. is 4 
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dehvered to the port collector who then grants a clearance for the 
Teasel and her cargo He retains an attested copy, which together 
with the shippers’ manifests or export declarations, becomes the 
basis for the oflcial export statistical returns of the United 
States and serves as a means for the enforcement of such Gov- 
ernment regulation with respect to vessels or cargoes as may be 
in effect at the time of clearance If immediate clearance is 
desired, before the completed manifest is available, a "bond to 
ptodwie complete mcmfest and export declarations within a 
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prescribed number of days after the clearance of the vessel must 
be provided 

2 Upon arrival at foreign destination, a copy of the manifest 
needs to be presented, as a requirement mcident to entry Ves- 
sels entermg American ports from abroad are similarly reqmred 
to present manifests to the customs authorities upon entry 
These manifests are used in the coUeotion of import duties, in 
the enforcement of customs regulations, and in the preparation 
of the statistical returns m the import trade 
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3 The ship ’s manifest serves as a routing document and as a 
check upon cargo at the time of discharge 

4 It serves as a basis for the company’s freight revenue 
accounts 

5 In time of war, it is the principal cargo document examined 
when a merchant vessel is detamed at sea by a man-of war with 
a view to identifying its cargo as to kinds of commodities, their 
origin and destmation 

OOOVMENTB ISSUSD BY GABBlBB WSWH DISOHABGlNG 

When instead of loading cargo and leaving port an ocean ear- 
ner enters port, it proceeds to discharge its cargo after having 
satisfied the customs requirements, but it may not legally release 
the cargo to the consignee until he presents a customs permit for 
examination of the customs guard at the pier This permit mdi- 
cates that the consignee has comphed with the requirements of 
the customs authorities concermng imported merchandise 

The mbound freight department of the steamship line in its 
deahngs with the consignee sends to him an arrival notice md 
freight lill which informs him of the arrival of the items bated 
and instructs him to surrender it immediately at the steamship 
office together with the original bill of lading properly endorsed, 
and to pay the freight charges shown on the bill 

Entry is at the same time made m a book of record, to be 
cheeked against the cashier’s receipts of freight payments This 
notice of arrival does not enable the consignee immediatdy to 
obtain his merchandise at the piers It is followed by a final 
notice of arrival, which informs the consignee that the cargo is 
ready for dehvery and that unless removed previous to 5 p m 
of a specified date, it will be stored at owner’s risk and expense 
and without further notice Thereafter, storage charges accu- 
mulate 

The consignee, moreover, cannot obtain his cargo until he ob 
tains the company’s dock or delivery order which in case of col- 
lect freight shipments is given to him only after payment of 
freight and debvery of the negotiable biU of lading properly 
endorsed If, however, the freight has been prepaid the debvery 
order is sent to the consignee "at the same time as the arrival 
notices, or shortly after, subject to presentation of the oiiginal 
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endorsed biU of lading”® It gives authority to the delivery 
clerk at the company’s pier to release cargo to the consignee 
When the cargo is finally delivered the receiver is required to 
sign a delivery reeevpi 

In case the consignee is unable to present the original bill of 
lading "With proper endorsement because he has not received it 
from the shipper, he may furnish a bond The consignee issuing 
the bond avers that he is “entitled to the immediate possession 
of said goods but has not yet received the bill of lading covering 
the same, and that he is entitled to said bill of lading, and that 
the said bill of lading has not been negotiated, sold or trans- 
ferred ” He pledges himself to protect the carrier against any 
consequences ■which may be caused by the delivery of the cargo 
to him The difficulty, expense and delay incident to the arrange- 
ments of such a bond emphasizes the importance of promptly 
sending a properly endorsed bill of lading to the consignee 

If upon arrival the captain of the vessel fears that cargo may 
have suffered damage for which the carrier should not be held 
responsible, or that the vessel and its fittings have been dam- 
aged, he may protect them by making “protest,” that is, filing 
a note of protest Later, should actual damage be discovered, he 
follows this note of protest with an eostensum of protest The 
former is a general protest against claims for damage due to the 
penis of the sea encountered, while the latter recites more spe- 
cifically the damage against which the captain protests respon- 
sibility These marme protests constitute an important part of 
the evidence required by insurance companies before losses are 
settled 

oj A. SUchta, paper on “Frnotical Steamslup Operation” 
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VESSEL DOCUMENTS BEQUIHED BY THE UNITED STATES 
QOVEBNMENT 

In addition to the cargo and vessel documents required by the 
earners in their dealings vnth shippers, consignees and charterers 
and m the conduct of their tiansportation hnsiness, many official 
documents are required by the United States Government They 
may, to facilitate description, be divided into (1) general ship’s 
papers, (2) vessel clearance documents, (3) vessel entry docu- 
ments, (4) documents required of exporters, and (5) documents 
required of importers 

OENSBAli ship’s PAPERS AND OliEABANOE D00UMENT8 

Each vessel engaged in the overseas trade is required to obtain 
an official ship’s register and a measurement certificate (Forms 1 
and 18) which are obtained from the registry authorities of the 
country in which it is documented American vessels obtain their 
registers through the collector of customs, a duplicate being 
sent to the Director of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection, Department of Commerce The register, which is 
signed by both of these officials, indicates the name, official num- 
ber and ownership of the Vessel, the name of the master, when 
and where it was built, the home port, the vessel’s prmmpal 
dimensions and other identification data, the capacity of the 
spaces mdicated in its gross tonnage, the space exempted from 
measurement, the spaces deducted from gross tonnage and the 
vessel’s net register tonnage Preliminary to the issue of a cer 
tiflcate of registry the Government requires a builder’s oertifi 
cate, a surveyor’s certificate of measurement, an ovmer’s oath, 
a master’s oath, and in case of a vessel sold or transferred to a 
citizen of the Umted States, an official bill of sale, all of which 
are executed on prescribed forms 

Vessels are also required to carry an vaspeetion certificate 
issued by the inspectors of the United States Steamboat Inspec- 
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tion Service, whioh is new a unit -withm the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection The certificate for American 
steam or motor vessels is issued after inspection of hull, boilers 
and equipment and m addition indicates the required complement 
of ofScers and crew and the maximum number of passengers 
which the vessel may carry The forms of inspection certificate 
for American steamers and motor boats, for sailing vessels and 
barges carrying passengers foi hire, for sea-gomg barges of 100 
tons gross or over, and for foreign steamers carrying passengers 
differ in various respects 

DOOTJMSNTS KEiqumED OK CLBABIKU A V&SSESn IK TOHEiiaK nBADB 

In the overseas trade the crew of an American vessel engaged 
at an American port is signed up before a United States Ship- 
ping Commissioner, or at ports where such official is not sta- 
tioned, before the collector or deputy collector of customs, and 
at foreign ports before a consular officer or commercial agent if 
such officer is located at the port of shipment The document 
signed IS known as the shAppmff articles (Form 19) and is the 
official agreement between master and crew, as to wages, scale 
of provisions, period of service and conditions of labor, and also 
embodies the sections of the United States navigation laws with 
reference to advanced wages and allotments, medicine and slop- 
chest, and corporal punishment 

Before clearance, the master of an American vessel is similarly 
required to produce two copies of its crew hsi, containing the 
name and description of every member of the crew, the capacity 
in which he is employed, his birthplace, citizenship, and the 
residence or address of his next of km One copy is certified and 
used on return of the vessel to the United States in acoountmg 
for its crew to the collector at the port of entrance Both the 
ship’s articles and the crew list earned on board the vessel must 
upon request be produced before any consul or commercial agent 
of the United States 

Under the Seamen’s Act of 1915, the vessel’s master before 
clearing makes oath to the eifect that the requirements of the 
Seamen’s Act of 1915 as to percentage of crew able to understand 
orders given by the vessel’s officers, percentage of able seamen, 
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etc , lias been complied ■with The master, or agent, is similarly 
required to certify on a prescribed form as to the vessel’s equip- 
ment with proper radio appliances and operators as required by 
law Failure to quabfy in this respect does not authorize the 
refusal of clearance, but the law imposes a fine of not more than 
$5,000 

If meat or meat food products are included in cargoes destmed 
for certain foreign countries, duplicate copies of the export 
inspection certificate issued by the Department of Agriculture to 
the exporter must be filed 'with ■the vessel’s manifest A port 
samtary statement showing the number of oases of and deaths 
from various contagious diseases reported at its port of clearance 
during the preceding two weeks is obtained from the United 
States Public Health Service, and any bills of health that may 
be required by foreign countries must be obtained from their 
respective consular authorities If fumigation is required, proof 
of actual fumigation must be presented before clearance An 
oath or affirmation that mad matter is not being carried unlaw- 
fully IS a further requirement 

The skip’s manifest, described m the preoedmg chapter, is 
also to be included among the official documents required by the 
Government because it is used not only for purposes of vessel 
operation, freight handling and accounting but also to satisfy 
legal requirements at time of vessel clearance and entry If a 
foreign trade vessel desires to clear before delivery of its complete 
manifest, a “request for immediate clearance” must be made, and 
a bond to produce it not later than the fourth busmess day after the 
clearance of the vessel There are special requirements as to ves- 
sels carrying explosives or inflammables The vessel is likewise 
held accountable for dehvery of the sworn export declarations 
of cargo shippers "with the complete manifest 

Having fulfilled all the legal requirements, the customs author- 
ities authorize the clearance of the seagoing cargo vessel by 
issuing an official "Clearance of Yessel to a Foreign Port” 
(Form 20) Casrgo and passenger reports containing required 
statistics must be filed ■with the collector of customs for use by 
the United States Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce 
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DOOUMENTS BEQitflBED OK EKTEBIKO A VESSEL IK EOBEIOK TRADE 

Whea a vessel arrives ■within four leagues of the coast or 
within the limits of a customs district in which cargo is to be dis- 
charged, the master is required to produce the ongmal ship’s 
manifest for the inspection of the customs official who first boards 
the vessel and to dehver to him a copy of the manifest After ex- 
amining the original and comparing it with the copy, such official 
certifies on the original as to its production and on the copy as 
to its agreement with the original, and forwards the copy to the 
ooUeetor of customs Immediately upon landing and before enter- 
ing at the custom-house, the veesd’s master is required to mail 
or deliver a copy to the comptroller of customs of the district in 
which the port of entry is located, and to make oath that he has 
done so and that the copy mailed is a true copy Should the mani- 
fest be corrected thereafter he must likewise mail or dehver a 
copy of the corrected manifest and make affidavit to such maihng 

The ongmal manifest is available for use in entering the vessd. 
and an uncertified copy must also be available for the discharging 
inspector’s use in making up the cargo book 

If the vessel has not been boarded by a customs official, the 
master is required within 24 hours after arrival to report the 
arrival to the collector The vessel may depart, at the option of 
the master, after makmg such report and before the expiration 
of 24 hours 

In makmg formal entry, the master is required to make oath 
on a prescribed form within 48 hours after arrival. Besides de- 
positing the original manifest and a copy with the collector, it 
IS necessary to file a sworn Usi or mwmfest of passengers 

This passenger list indicates the names of aU passengers taken 
on board in any foreign country, their sex, whether married or 
single, whether citizens of the United States or aliens, the num- 
ber of pieces of baggage, the age of children eight years of age 
or under, and in case of steerage or third-class passengers the 
location of the compartment or space occupied by each In case 
of deaths, it also specifies the date, age and cause The passenger 
hst IS subnutted for the inspection of the customs officer who 
first requests its production, and a correct list is subsequently 
delivered to the customs collector 
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The master of an Amenoan vessel is fimthermore required to 
produce to the collector of the port his register, ore^ list and 
the clearance and biU of health, issued to his vessel at the port 
or ports from which the vessel arrived The register is retained 
by the collector until he grants a clearance to the vessel Foreign 
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vessels are similarly required to produce to the collector their 
registers and their clearances and bills of health issued at the 
last port of departure, but the registers are then deposited with 
the consular officer of their native country, and a certificate from 
such consular officer to the effect that the register has been 
deposited with him is then delivered to the collector The con- 
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siilar ofScer retains the register mitil the master obtains a clear- 
ance from the port collector 

Foreign vessels are not required to deliver their crew lists. 
Receipts of any fees or charges paid to American consular officers 
abroad are also delivered to the port collector, together with 
written statements covering consular services rendered to the 
vessel without the payment of fees Before formal entry is made, 
but after report of arrival has been made, a vessel may make a 
preUmmary entry (Form 21) Appbcation may be made by the 
master, agent or consignee on a prescribed customs form and a 
bond in accordance with the requirements of the customs regu- 
lations must be given If merchandise, baggage or passengers 
are to be unloaded at night or on Sunday or a holiday, it is also 
necessary to obtain a spectal license to unload 

As the cargo of a vessel entering from a foreign port is dis- 
charged under supervision of the customs authorities, the agents 
or owners prior to the vessel’s arrival frequently make appli- 
cation to unload either by day or night or on Sundays and holi- 
days, and for the assignment of inspectors, weighers, gaugers, 
samplers, etc At the time of making entry at the custom-house 
the master, however, is required to apply foi a general permit 
to unload (Form 22), unless it was previously issued in connec- 
tion with the preliminary entry 

Should the owners of the vessel desire to retain unpermitted 
cargo upon the wharf they are required to make apphcahon to 
allow unpermitted cargo to remain upon wharf and to indemni:fy 
the collector against any losses, claims or risks resulting from 
the granting of such application The vessel owner, agent, or 
master may thereupon receive a permit to retain cargo upon 
wharf for a specified time Unpermitted merchandise not cov- 
ered by such special license or permit to remain on the wharf 
is sent to a public store or bonded warehouse named in a so-called 
“general order” issued to the customs inspectors on board by 
the port collector. 

On the arrival of vessels from foreign ports it is necessary to 
obtain a certificate of sea stores covering stores placed under seal 
by the customs officers When tonnage taxes are paid, a oerttfiate 
of payment is issued by the customs collector The cargo and 
passenger reports required for the use of the United States 
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Slupping Board Bxireau of the Department of Commerce, pre- 
viously referred to in connection with vessel clearance, must also 
be filed within ten days after the entrance of a vessel 

The documents and reqmrements referred to in this chapter 
apply specifically to vessels engaged in the overseas foreign 
trade Those applicable in the coasting trade and fishenes, in the 
trade with contiguous foreign countries, and, in the trade with 
the msular possessions of the United States are equally specific 
They differ in many respects, and the requirements in each of 
these trades are set forth m separate sections of the “Customs 
Regulations of the United States ” 



CHAPTER XIX 


SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQDIBED BY THE UNITED STATES 
AND POHEIGN GOVERNMENTS IN FOREIGN TRADE 

■While steamsliip companies are concerned directly mth the 
ship ’s papers and the vessel ’a entrance and clearance documents 
referred to in the preceding chapter, they are also concerned with 
many of the official documents required of importers and ex- 
porters 

EXPORT DOOTTMENTS BBQUlBED BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

The hill of lading discussed m Chapter X'VII is a commercial 
document governing the relations between shippers and ocean 
earners, but it is also an official document required by law, its 
contents are legally prescribed in part, and its production is 
required at time of entry of imported merchandise Several 
documents aie, however, specifically required from exporters by 
the Government when merchandise is shipped abroad, and the 
ocean carrier needs to check up the exporter 

The exporter is required to prepare a sworn export deolara- 
ration, or shipper’s manifest (Form 23) The exporter makes 
oath that the merchandise listed in the declaration is a complete 
account of his entire shipment, that its description, quantity and 
value are correctly stated, and that the consignee named is the 
actual consignee The declaration contains the name and address 
of the shipper, his signature or that of his authorized agent, the 
place of original shipment, the port of exportation, the destina- 
tion, the name of the steamer and carrier, the marks and num- 
bers contained on the package, the number and kind of con- 
tamers, description and quantity of the merchandise, and its 
selhng price or market value at time and place of shipment for 
exportation, stated separately for wares of domestic origm, m- 
cluding goods altered or remanufaotured in the United States, 
and foreign products in the same condition as when they were 
imported. 
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Fom 23 ShIPPEB’S export DECLABATIOir 


Each export declaration is given an official number In case 
of shipments to foreign countries it must at present be prepared 
in duplicate except for bonded shipments in transit through the 
United States from one country to another The customs col- 
lector retams the origmal declaration and certifies the duplicate 
“for presentation by the exporter to the transportation com- 
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pany to be attached to outward vessel or car mamfest ” Both 
copies niTist be signed and the original verified by oath, except 
in the case of shipments to or through Canada or Mexico by car, 
vehicle or ferry, or when the valne of the shipment is less than 
$100 Export declarations are required as a source of export 
statistics and are an essential requirement in the clearance of 
vessels When the original export declaration has not been re- 
ceived, a pro forma export dealaratwn and "bond may be filed 
with the ship’s manifest 

Special inspection certificates need to be presented with the 
export declaration in the exportation of certain commodities 
where required by the Department of Agriculture An export 
meat inspection certificate, which covers meat or meat food 
products and certifies that the products shipped have been in- 
spected by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
passed as sound and wholesome and were derived from animals 
that were free from disease, is required when exports are des- 
tmed to certain foreign countries Similar forms of certificates 
are issued for hve animals, and process or renovated butter must 
be accompanied by cerUficates of punty 

When merchandise containing imported materials are to be 
exported under the drawback privilege which allows the exporter 
99 per cent of the import duty paid on such materials, an 
apphcaiton for the establishment of the rate of drawback must 
be addressed to the Bureau of Customs When the shipments 
are about to be made, a nottoe of intent to export in duplicate 
must be filed with the collector of customs This notice is re- 
quired at least six hours, but not over nmety days, before the 
products to be exported are loaded for shipment A third copy 
of this notice must be delivered to the customs ofiScer in charge 
at the place of loading The entire shipping transaction is subject 
to supervision, and records kept m accordance with government 
requirements are open to customs inspection The regulations 
governing completion of a drawback claim require the filing of 
a drawback entry and oerhfloate of manufacture w duplicate 
withm two years from the date of clearance Where the mer- 
chandise identified in this document was imported at a port lo- 
cated in a different customs collection district, the collector at 
such port may be requested to issue a Certificate of mportafion 
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■When the imported materials were not imported by the mami- 
facturer himself, a cerivficaU of delivery or official evidence of 
the existence of such a certificate is required “Where the im- 
ported material used has passed through some process of manu- 
facture before delivery and the partly or completely manufac 
tured article is used in the manufacture of some other article 
for exportation, or where completely manufactured articles are 
purchased for exportation without further manipulation, a oer 
tifioate of manufacture md delivery” is required Should the 
collector at the port of exportation or at the port where the 
drawback entry is filed have reason to beheve that the shipment 
IS not a bona fide exportation, a foreign landing certificate may 
be required 

DOaUMSaSTTS BEqtrCBED OF IMPOBTESBtS BY XmiTBID KTATEB 
GOVEMiTMEaST 

The United States Government requires the importer to pre- 
sent the bill of lading covering imported cargo, thereby con- 
fernng upon this shipping document still another legal function 
m addition to those mentioned previously A special document 
known as a consular tnvotce is also required m the entry of im- 
ported merchandise at the custom-house The foreign exporter 
IS expected to prepare an official mvoice containmg a complete 
list of the items shipped to the United States, how they are 
packed, how the packages are marked, their quantity and price 
per unit, the total amount paid or to be paid, the cost of packmg 
and all other costs, charges and expenses, all rebates, drawbacks 
and bounties, the kind of currency, whether gold, silver or paper, 
the port of entry to which the merchandise is destined, and the 
time when, the place where, and the person to whom it is sold or 
agreed to be sold If the merchandise is shipped to the United 
States otherwise than in pursuance of a purchase, the consular 
invoice states the place from which diipped, the time when and 
the IiersCn to whom it is shipped In this case, moreover, “the 
value for each item is stated m the currency in which the trans- 
actions are usually made, or, m the absence of such value, the 
price m such currency that the manufacturer, seller, shipper, or 
owner would have received, or was willing to receive, for such 
merchandise if sold in the ordinary course of trade and in the 
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ttsual ’fyholesale quantities in the country oi exportation ” In 
ease oi imports that have been purchased, the value is stated in 
the currency of the particular transactions, in United States dol- 
lars, if the transaction was made in American currency, and in 
pounds sterling, if in British money, or in German marks, if in 
German money 
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Form 24b Eevebsb op United States consular invoice 


Consular invoices (Form 24) covering merchandise exceeding 
$100 in value, are presented, for his certification, to the United 
States Consular Officer m the consular disttict in which the 
commodities were produced, purchased, contracted to be deliv- 
ered from, or assembled for shipment, and in case no United 
States consular officer is available, they are certified by other 
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individuals authorized in the United States consular regulations 
Should the consular officer be of the opinion that the prices or 
value stated in the consular invoice are incorrect, he states what 
he regards the correct value to be under the heading “consular 
notations ” The invoices are required to be stamped, and the 
stamps to be canceled by consular officers to show the payment of 
fees They are prepared m triplicate, or in sets of four, for 
merchandise intended for immediate transportation under bond 
without appraisement from the port of arrival The original and, 
if requested by the exporter, the quadruplicate, are delivered to 
the exporter, who forwards them to the consignee for use in mak- 
ing entry , the triplicate is transmitted to the collector of customs 
at the port of entry, and the duplicate is filed in the office of the 
consular officer by whom the invoice was certified 

The entry of all importations whether free or dutiable, at the 
custom-house by the importer, or by a licensed custom-house 
broker actmg for him, is carried out in accordance with a highly 
technical code of customs regulations The documents or forms 
required are too numerous for complete description They vary 
according to kinds of entry as follows entries for consumption , 
warehouse, re warehouse, combined re-warehouse and with- 
drawal for consumption, exportation under warehouse with- 
drawal for transportation , withdrawal at original and secondary 
ports for consumption or exportation, exportation, temporary 
free importations under bond for exportation , appraisement , in- 
formal entry of packed packages , special delivery packages , pre- 
liminary entry and immediate delivery? immediate transporta- 
tion without appraisement, transportation and exportation, 
withdrawals from warehouse at original and secondary ports for 
transportation, exportation with benefit of drawback, customs 
mail entries, baggage declarations and entries, and entry of 
equipment and repairs to vessels Further variation is due to 
special requirements for different kinds of imported commodi- 
ties 

The correct entry form prepared by the importer or his agent 
must be presented with the bill of lading and consular invoice, 
or in case of inability to produce the consular invoice, a com- 
mercial invoice or a statement of the value or price paid a»d a 
bond for the production of the consular invoice withm six months 
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Certain kinds of imported goods, however, are exempted from 
requirements as to the filing of consular invoices In case of 
inability to produce the bill of lading, the collector may accept 
a shipping receipt or other satisfactory evidence and a bond to 
produce bill of lading 

In the proper entry form, the importer is required to list the 
imported wares by description, shipping marks and numbers, to 
state the foreign value of each kind of merchandise according to 
its classification in the tariff laws and, except in case of entries 
by appraisement, the rate of duty applicable, and other data re- 
quired in the customs regulations The price or value stated in 
the consular invoice needs to be raised or lowered in the entry 
blank so as to disclose the true wholesale maiket value of the 
wares prevailing m the foreign country at the time of exporta- 
tion To this wholesale market value are added cost items such as 
packing charges, the dutiable value being the wholesale market 
value of the wares packed ready for shipment The entry blank 
IS accompanied by an importer’s declaration and oath 

onsTOM-Hotien bboksbs aistd shippiko documbnts 

The entry of imports requires so much technical mf ormation 
and such an intimate knowledge of custom house practice that it 
has become a busmess or profession for many ‘^customhouse 
brokers " These men are licensed by the collector of customs in 
the district in which they operate They act for importers in the 
clearance of imports through the custom house They attend to 
the necessary formalities, advise the importer as to estimating 
import duties, pay the duties and turn over the delivery order 
which they receive from the port collector to the importer, or to 
his truckman or forwarder They similarly look after the part 
of the shipment held by the appraisers for examination and at- 
tend to final liquidation of the duties Should the importer elect 
to place his merchandise in a bonded warehouse, his custom- 
house broker will arrange this for him and see that the goods are 
cleared when the importer is ready to withdraw them If the 
imported goods are ordered for direct shipment from the ocean 
port to an interior destination so as to avoid double handhng, a 
custom-house broker may be engaged to act as a forwarding agent, 
and he will forward the goods to the interior point in bond in 
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conformity ■with, the requirements of the customs service The 
goods are transferred to bonded railroad cars in bonded trucks 
or lighters, and are shipped under a special “carrier’s manifest 
of merchandise in land/’ the carriers assuming the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the imported merchandise ■will not be tam- 
pered with until word is received from the interior customs 
officer to the effect that all requirements of the customs service 
have been complied with A custom-house broker’s license au- 
thorizes him to transact business only in customs collection 
districts “In order to represent a claimant before the Treasury 
Department in the City of Washington, application for enroll- 
ment as attorney or agent must be made in conformity with the 
requirements of the Department ’’ 

The fee paid to custom-house brokers by importers for entry 
of imported merchandise usually ranges from $1 50 to $10 00 
for each shipment It is generally not based upon the value of 
separate shipments, for the amount of work required may be no 
greater for a valuable consignment than for one invol-ving a 
small sum 

Custom-house brokers are also a factor in the operation and 
traffic management of the steamship business, for they fre- 
quently attend to the entrance and clearance of vessels for their 
owners or agents The master of a vessel when carrying out the 
requirements at the custom-house may be accompanied by a 
custom-house broker, and the customs documents required of 
steamship companies in entering or clearing vessels in the for- 
eign trade are frequently made out for the company by a cus- 
tom-house broker with whom it has a standing arrangement 
Instead of having their o'wn customs clerks, the traffic depart- 
ment of a line may largely depend upon a broker to handle its 
entry and clearance papera. 

Should there be dissatisfaction with the appraisement deci- 
sions of the customs officers, appeals may be made to the United 
States Customs Court, and further appeal on questions of law 
may be made to the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
Cases involvingthe rate or amount of duty, or the application of 
the admirustrative provisions of the customs laws may also be 
appealed to this United States Customs Court and may be fur- 
ther appealed to the United States Court of Customs and Patent 
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Appeals, and in rare cases to the United States Supreme Court 
These appeals from the customs officers are so teehmcal that 
specialized lawyers known as “customs attorneys” may be 
engaged by dissatished importers 

SHIPPING DOOUlilEN'TS ItEQUIBBD B7 POBSiaN' QOVEBNlfPNTB IN' 
UNITED STATES EXPORT TRADE 

Besides the documents required by the carriers in their deal- 
ings with shippers or in the conduct of their freight transporta- 
tion services, and the papers required by the United States Gov- 
ernment, the requirements of foreign governments with respect 
to shipping documents used in the American export trade are 
an important consideration to ocean earners and exporters 
Ocean bills of lading ^ are commonly required by foreign gov- 
ernments in the entry of imported cargoes and are in many in- 
stances subjected to specific requirements, which are binding 
upon American exporters Some foreign countries require that 
bills of lading must be certified or legalized by consular agents, 
and some require the consular agent to retain a specific number 
of copies Some do not require certification, but require that 
gross and net weights be shown, that weights be shown in kilos 
as weU as poxmds, that cubic measurements be shown, that the 
metric system be used in the preparation of bills of lading, that 
cargo values be specified, that the country of origin be indicated, 
that the marks of consignees be defimtely moluded or that other 
specific requirements be adhered to in preparing the bill of lading 
The requirements of some foreign countries itemize the contents of 
ocean bills of lading in detail ® Several countries either prohibit 
the use of “order” bills of lading or prescribe special restric- 
tions as to the use of order bills 

OONSXJIjAB invoiobb 

In the same way that foreign shippers exporting cargoes to the 
United States are required to prepare consular invoices, so the 
governments of many foreign countries require American ex- 
porters to prepare foreign consular invoices® Foreign regula- 
1 See Chap zvii 

2 See JBaporter Bnoyolopedm (annual), and information publiAed our- 
rently by U S Bureau of Foreign and Domeatio Commerce 
s Consult authonties in footnote 2 above 
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tions goverrung consular invoices are by no means uniform In 
some instances they apply to all cargoes and in others only to 
certain commodities or only to indirect shipments and they vary 
as to language requirements, number of copies, form and con- 
tents The Brazilian consular invoice reproduced in Form 25 
contains the name and nationality of the vessel, names of the 
ports of export and destination, total value of all the merchan- 
dise listed in the invoice inclusive of approximate freight and 
charges, a separate statement of approximate freight and charges, 
the exchange of the country whence exported, a description of 
the merchandise, its marks and numbers, quantity and descrip- 
tion of packages, description of contents, gross and net weights 
in kilos, other unities of the Brazilian tariff, the value of each 
article in pounds sterling, the country of origm and the country 
where each article was purchased, observations and certification 
of the Brazilian consular offices, and a certification by the shipper 
that he la the exporter of the merchandise listed in the invoice, 
that the statements contained in the invoice are true and exact, 
and that the shipment is destined to a named Brazilian port and 
IS consigned to a designated consignee 
In arranging the consular invoice as well as other consular 
documents required by some foreign countries, care needs to be 
taken to give the exact information called for A distinction, 
for example, is sometimes made in foreign consular regulations 
between “gross,” “net,” and “legal” weight Gross weight, 
when such distinction is made, is the entiie weight of the pack- 
age, the container as well as its contents Net weight on the con- 
trary may be either the weight of the merchandise in its origmal 
package, without, however, including the weight of the outside 
shipping contamer , or it may be merely the weight of the mer- 
chandise without including either its original covering or the 
shipping case Whenever the terms “net” or “legal weight” are 
used in consular invoices, it is necessary to ascertain their exact 
meaning. 


OBETIFIOATES OB' OKtQIN 

Various foreign countries require the exporter to prepare a 
“certificate of origin ” Some countries require this consular 
document either for all exports shipped to it, or for only certain 
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commodities, or only in case of indirect shipments and several 
countries authorize certificates of origin if desired by the shipper 
but do not fix definite requirements Most countries requiring a 
consular invoice do not also require a certificate of origin be- 
cause the former usually indicates the origin of the merchandise, 
but various countries include both documents in their consular 
regulations In some countries a combined consular invoice and 
certificate of origin is authorized The certificate of origin re 
quired by the Government of Uruguay is reproduced in Form 26 

As in case of consular invoices, certificates of origin are not 
uniform as to form, contents, number of copies, etc The Argen- 
tine certificate caUs for a listing of the names of the vessel and 
captain, the vessel’s flag, the number of the bill of lading, which 
IS also certified by an Argentine consular ofSoer, the shipping 
pomts, the marks, numbers, quantities and class of the packages, 
class of merchandise, quantity in weight or size, and the country 
of origin Three copies need to be presented to the Argentine con- 
sular officer for his vise The consul certifies that the shipper by 
means of this document has given proof that the merchandise 
contained in the packages referred to originated in the country 
mentioned in the column headed “country of origin of the mer- 
chandise ’’ One copy is returned to the shipper while the othei 
copies are returned to the ocean earner by the consulate 

The Argentme certificate of origin is prepared in Spanish, 
for it IB the official form provided by Argentine consular officers 
Many exporters, however, make out the certificate on forms in 
which the declaration and description of shipment are in English 
and only the consular certification at the bottom is printed in 
Spanish 

Certificates of origin have a direct bearing upon the import 
duties collected in countries where merchandise produced in the 
United States is entitled, to reduced or preferential rates as com- 
pared with foreign merchandise subject to the maximum tariff 
rates* Several of the countries requiring this document have 
double tariff schedules, under which the lower schedule applies 
to all or to certain specified articles of United States origm 
In other countries the certificate of origin is required for statis- 
tical purposes 
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Where the origin o± merchandise is not officially shown in a 
consular invoice or certificate of origin and a country desires 
knowledge of its origin, it may require that the name of the 
country of origin be stamped on manufactured wares, or that 
the words “made in Umted States of America” or similar indi- 
cation of origin be shown in each shipping package 

OOUlfSBOIAL rttVOIOBS 

A commercial invoice is regularly prepared by American ex- 
porters as a private document to be attached to international 
biUs of exchange or drafts together with the bill of lading and a 
marine insurance policy or certificate These papers are used m 
securing payment from the foreign purchaser The invoice also 
assists the purchaser in dearmg his goods through the foreign 
customs-house , and the invoice, although a private document, is 
in many countries subject to consular regulations Some foreign 
governments require that commercial invoices be certified by 
their consular agents , some prescribe a special form , some spec- 
ify detailed requirements as to the contents of the commercial 
invoices The requirements in some instances are so comprehen- 
sive that the commercial invoice virtually becomes a consular 
invoice Other governments enforce only certam requirements, 
such as the use of the metric system, of a prescribed language, 
or of ink signatures, the declaration of values and of freight and 
other charges, or the inclusion of net and gross weights 

NON-DUMPINO OB VAIiUB CBETH'IOATES 

The commercial invoices covering exports to several of the 
British colonies are virtually non-dumping or value certificates 
as well as invoices The consular regulations of Austraha require 
a statement of the current domestic value of the exported prod- 
ucts at date of shipment computed in accordance with the de- 
tailed instructions contained in the regulations , and the exporter 
IS required to state the actual selling price to the purchaser and 
to enumerate a list of expenses and charges He is required to 
state that no different invoice will be furnished to any one, and 
that there are no arrangements as to discounts, rebates, salary 
or compensation other than such as are shown in the invoice 
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Similar, although not identical, requirements apply to commer- 
cial invoices covering exports to New Zealand and Union of 
South Africa, Newfoundland and Canada 

The Canadian Government has approved two forms of invoice, 
each with a non-dumping certificate The Canadian invoice for 
merchandise sold by the exporter prior to shipment shows the 
actual selling price to the Canadian purchaser and also the fair 
market value as sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the United States, and the invoice foi merchandise 
shipped on consignment shows only the fair market value as 
sold for home consumption The exporter states in the former 
that the price reported is correct and true and that the fair 
market value 

(a) is not lower than the selling piioe of sueh goods when sold to 
jobbers or wholesalers generally at the said time and place, (h) that 
in case of new or unused goods it is not lower than the actual cost of 
pioduotion of sinulai goods at the same time and place, plus a reason- 
able advance for selling cost and profit, (c) that it is without any 
discount or deduction not shown and allowed on invoices covering sales 
for home consumption in the countiy of export in the usual and or- 
dmory course of trade, and (d) that it is without any deduction on 
account of any drawback or bounty or on account of any royalty ac- 
tually payable thereon, or payable thereon when sold for home con- 
sumption, but not payable when exported, or on account of the 
exportation thereof, or for any special consideration whatever 

The certificate of value required in the invoice covering consigned 
merchandise is similar 

The primary purpose of these certificates of value is to facili- 
tate the enforcement of the so-called "non-dumping clauses" 
Contained in the tariE laws of those British colonies that desire 
to prevent the flooding of their markets with surplus foreign 
products at pnces so low as to be detrimental to home industnes 
Imports into Canada invoiced at prices below their fair market 
value when sold for consumption in the exporting country are 
liable to a special "dumpmg" import duty The statement in the 
mvoice with reference to origin also facilitates the proper appli- 
cation of the preferential tanff rates provided for in the customs 
laws of Canada 
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INSPEOTION CEETIFIOATBS ANI> SPEOIAIi TRADE DOOUMBNTS 

Several foreign countries require that a detailed packing list 
he presented with the commercial invoice, and some, while not 
requirmg it, indicate that it is desirable to prepare a packing list 

The requirement in the customs regulations of the United 
States with respect to export inspection certificates issued by the 
Bureau of Animal Industries, Department of Agriculture, in 
case of exported hve animals and meat products, which were 
referred to pieviously, are in Ime with the consular regulations 
of a number of foreign countries which require the presentation 
of such certificates when hve stock and meat products are im- 
ported Certificates of health issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture or other authorities designated m the consular regula- 
tions, certifying that seeds, grasses, plants, trees, etc, are free 
from plant diseases, are similarly required hy various foreign 
governments 

Miscellaneous special certificates, shipping labels, etc , are re 
quired in the consular regulations of some foreign coimtnes 
When makmg overland shipments to Mexico, consular manifests 
are prepared at the border by customs brokers or forwarding 
agents No shipments may be made to the Union of Soviet Russia 
without obtaining an import permit 

Although many foreign countries require no special consular 
documents, sufficient has been stated to indicate that others en- 
force regulations equally or even more detailed than those appli- 
cable to foreign products imported into the United States When 
shipping to a foreign market, it is mvariably necessary to exam- 
me its consular regulations, for their requirements as to shipping 
documents are not uniform 

Foreign countries which enforce foreign exchange restrictions 
on import quotas variously require import permits Permit re- 
quirements of this kind are not discussed fully in this volume 
because they are primarily parts of the emergency arrangements 
obtaining between the governments of many foreign countries 
and the importing firms of these countries 
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OCEAN FEEIOHT FORWABDINO DOCUMENTS 

In conducting the ocean freight forwarding business the usual 
shipping documents described in Chapters XVII to XIX are 
required, but in addition the freight-forwarding concerns, in 
their relations with the shippers for whom they forward cargoes, 
with the steamship lines, and with their foreign agents, require 
a number of special documents 

A forwarder, havmg been engaged by an exporter, first engages 
the necessary ocean freight to the foreign port of discharge He 
may prepare a freight contract similar to the ocean steamship 
freight contract referred to m Chapter XVII It states that 
freight has been engaged for the account of the shipper via a 
named steamship company and steamer for a specified quantity 
and description of cargo It also specifies the current brokerage 
charge which is paid by the steamship company, for at this point 
the forwarding firm acts as an ocean freight broker The freight 
contract may be made out in triplicate, one copy going to the 
shipper or party for whom the freight is engaged, and two to the 
steamship company, which retains one of these copies and, after 
signing the other, returns it to the freight forwarder 

SHIPPINO INSTRUCTIONS 

The shipper next gives his shipping instructions to the ocean 
freight forwarder in accordance with a prescribed form provided 
for this purpose by the forwarder These instructions d^ect the 
forwarder to make out the biU of lading in the name of the ship- 
per and to consign the shipment on the biU of lading direct to 
the named foreign consignee or to the order of the shipper or a 
named party other than the consignee If the shipment is to be 
billed “to order,” the instructions may also state the name of the 
party to be notified of the shipment The value of the shipment 
IS stated so that the forwarder will be able to prepare the export 

346 
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declaration required by the United States Government The 
amount of marine insurance desired is stated and the forwarder 
IS instructed to charge the premium to the shipper or other 
named party 

The forwarder is also informed that the freight charges to the 
port of export, if not prepaid by the shipper, the freight charges 
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to tlie foreign port of discharge or final destination, the transfer 
charges at the port of export, the forwarder’s own charges, and 
any consular or custom-house fees that may arise are to be 
charged as specified in the instructions Instructions are simi- 
larly given as to amounts, if any, to be collected COD, and, 
as to the number of copies of the bill of lading that should be 
prepared and the parties to whom they are to be mailed Copy 
of a typical form of ocean forwarder’s shipping instructions is 
reproduced herewith, Form 27 "When the shipment is made from 
the interior point of shipment, the exporter usually encloses the 
railroad bill of lading with these instructions, to enable the 
ocean freight forwarder to take possession of the shipment when 
it arrives at the port of export 

ABKIVAL KOnOB, SHIPPHSTU PKBMIT and customs DECIjABATION 

The forwarder upon receipt of the shipping mstruotions pro- 
ceeds to prepare the necessary exporter's declaration to satisfy 
the requirements of the United States Customs The various 
copies of this customs document are handled as was described 
in Chapter XIX, for the customs regulations apply whether the 
shipper makes his shipment direct or through an ocean freight 
forwarder The forwarder now also obtains a shipping permit 
from the steamship company, at ports where this document is 
required, on presentation of evidence that freight has been en- 
gaged Where a shipping permit is not required, he makes what- 
ever arrangements are meident to the delivery of outbound cargo 
to the ocean carrier 

"When the shipment arrives at the seaboard the forwarder 
receives the usual notice of arrwal from the railroad, after which 
upon presentation of the railroad bill of ladmg the forwarder 
obtains possession of the shipment 

LIOHTBBAOB OS TBUOKING INBTBUOTIONS 

Export cargoes arriving at the port of export are to be trans- 
ferred to the steamship pier or wharf, and this may involve 
either lighterage or trucking services At New York, where it is 
necessary to lighter a large amount of cargo, carload freight, 
with several exceptions, is entitled to free lighterage to points 
Within the free lighterage zone, while less-than-carload freight 
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IS customarily subject to cartage When export freight is to be 
bghtered, the forwarder instructs the railroad company in a 
document known as the forwarder’s hghterage mstmoitons 
This form lists the cargo by mark, number, description and 
weight and requests its delivery at a named steamer and pier or 
wharf on or before a specified date It also shows the railroad car 
number, the location of the car, the date of its arrival, the for- 
warder’s waybill number, and a request that the ocean earner’s 
dook receipt be sent to the forwarder immediately after dehvery 

Several copies of these hghterage instructions may be pre- 
pared Besides the copy going to the railroad company for exe- 
cution, a copy may be attached to the correspondence and papers 
of the forwarder covering the shipment, and a third copy may 
be given to the forwarder’s transportation department which is 
to follow up the shipment to assure that delivery will be made 
in permit time 

Shipments subject to cartage are similarly governed by truck- 
ing instructions which are issued by the forwarder to a truckman 
on a form especially prepared for this purpose The form of this 
document is similar to that of the lighterage instruction blank, 
but differs m that it contains a space m which the truckman 
inserts the cartage charge and the date of dehvery Two copies 
are usually given to the truckman who retains one copy and 
returns the other with a statement of charges after deh/ery has 
been made A third copy is customarily attached to the for- 
warder’s correspondence and papers covermg the shipment 

Binns OS' lianiNd 

When delivery has been effected to the outgoing steamer either 
by hghter or by truck, the railroad company or the truckman, as 
the case may be, obtains from the receiving clerk of the steamer 
a dock receipt such as was reproduced in Chapter XYII The 
forwarder is then in a position to prepare the ocean Tnlls of lad- 
ing, which are returned to the steamship company for signature 
In case of a large shipment which does not need to be combmed 
with others by the forwarder in order to overcome the effect of 
the minimum bills of lading issued by some steamship lines, and 
which IS destined to a port reached by the line, the ocean bill of 
Iqdmg obtained from the steamship company may be sent to the 
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shipper In some instances, however, the forwarder issues his 
own forwarder’s bill of lading to the shipper 
An ocean forwarder’s biE of lading (Form 28), as is true of 
ocean bills of lading issued by steamship companies, may be 
issued either direct to the consignee or to “order ” The shipper’s 
instructions will determine this and also the number of copies 
to be issued and the party to be notified at destination in case 
an order biU is requested The instructions will also state the 
name of the forwarder’s foreign agent to whom application 
should be made for dehvery An examination of the conditions 
stated m forwarder’s bills of lading shows that the property 
covered by them is “subject to all conditions as to limitations of 
liability for loss or damages . appearing on bills of lading, re- 
ceipts or tariffs issued by such earners, truckmen, lightermen, 
forwarders, agents, warehousemen and others,” and that “the 
company assumes no liability as a carrier and undertakes only 
to use reasonable care in the selection of carriers, truckmen, etc , 
to whom it may entrust the goods for transportation and/or 
delivery and/or storage or otherwise ” Some, although not all 
banks, however, accept the bills of lading issued by reputable 
freight forwarders when attached to drafts Should loss or dam- 
age occur for which the ocean carrier is legally responsible, the 
ocean bills of lading issued by the ocean carrier to the forwarder 
become available 


FOBWABDEB’s WAVUniLS 

The ocean freight forwarder, having attended to the forward- 
ing of the shipment through the port of export, now prepares 
his waybill or freight list which contains mstruotions to the 
forwarder’s foreign agent, and which also serves as the basis of 
his accounts, m so far as charges have not been prepaid by the 
shipper or charged to him 

The forwarder’s waybiU (Form 29) besides containing in- 
structions as to the collection of charges, also states the name of 
the steamer and her sailing date , the marks, numbers, descrip- 
tion, value, weight and measurement of the cargo , to whom it is 
biUed, and the name of the shipper It wiU specify the charges 
incident to each shipment and indicate the amount that is to be 
ooHeoted from the consignee 




Form 28 FoBWiBBER’s bill of labiro 
S61 
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Fobi£ 30 Fobwaboeb’s expense bill 


These waybills or freight lists have not been standardized m 
form, number, or copies or methods of handling Some forms of 
forwardei ’s waybills provide a space in which the foreign agent 
IS requested to specify his charges and then to return it to the 
forwarder 


FOBWABDEB’s expense BILti 

The transaction between the forwarder and shipper is closed 
on the basis of the forwarder’s expense bill (Form 30) It states 
the total amount that the shipper is called upon to remit to 
the forwardei This amount is itemized and will vary with the 
specific expenses incurred by the forwarder and the charges 
collected for his services 

If inland freight is not prepaid by the shipper and instead is 
paid by the forwarder, it will be listed in the expense bill to the 
dipper or in the forwarder’s waybill for collection from the 
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consignee, according to instructions received from the shipper 
There are also definite spaces for port transfer charges, ocean 
or through freight charges, insurance premiums, marking, in- 
spection, storage, consular fees, and other specific costs charge- 
able to shipper’s account if the instructions so state As the 
charges of forwarders for services rendered vary, their expense 
bills to shippers necessarily vary in form They variously state 
charges for “issuing bills of lading,” “issuing customs clear- 
ance,” “issuing consular invoice, ” “commission,” “forwarding 
charge and services,” “forwarding biU,” etc The charges made 
by forwarders were discussed in Chapter XIII 

The forwarder’s expense bill serves as an itemized bill to the 
shipper and as the basis for settlement with him It also serves 
as a basis for the forwarder’s accounts in so far as charges and 
costs aie chaiged to the shipper instead of the consignee The 
waybill and expense bill together enable the forwarder’s ac- 
counting staff to keep accounts of his freight forwarding tians- 
actions 

The documents utilized by ocean freight forwarders are not 
uniform, and forms in addition to those referred to in this chap- 
ter may be used There may, for example, be a special form in 
which the forwarder infoims the shipper that he is enclosing his 
bill of charges or expense bill, and various documents including 
the original bills of lading, insurance certificate, consular invoice, 
certificate of origin, commercial invoice, packing hst, draft or 
bill of exchange, and a letter of instructions There may be a 
special form m which the forwarder requests the steamship eom- 
peiny to acknowledge receipt of a shipment in good order on 
board a steamer A special form may be used to list the enclo- 
sures covering a shipment and to request the foreign representa- 
tives of the forwarder to make dehvery of a shipment as 
instructed. 
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MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION IN THE OCEAN 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

A 3USINBSS or a service may be competitive or monopolistic, 
or it may be in part monopolistic and in part subject to com- 
petition A monopoly may be complete or partial Complete 
monopoly is the absence of all competition as regards the fixmg 
of prices The essence of monopoly is the power to decide what 
price the purchaser shall pay, and the degree of monopoly 
possessed by a producer or a earner is determined by the meas- 
ure of his ability to fix the charge 

If purchasers can compel those who have commodities or 
services to sell to accept the lowest price which they will take 
rather than not make a sale, the busmess or service is one in 
which there is free competition , if the producer or earner can 
compel the buyer to pay all he will give rather than forego hav- 
ing the article or service he desires, there is complete monopoly 
If neither of the parties to the transaction, the producer and the 
consumer, the carrier and the shipper, can compel the other to 
accept the least favorable terms, there is nei^iher free competition 
nor complete monopoly If the carrier cannot compel the shipper 
or traveler to pay all he would be wilhng to pay rather than go 
without the service, or, stated otherwise, if the buyer of the 
service can compel the carrier to charge less than the maximum 
value of the service to the buyer, the rate or fare is partly com- 
petitive and partly monopolistic The earner possesses a partial 
monopoly 

~ VVHue the power to establish the charge is the essence of 
monopoly, it is also clear that the charge or pnee cannot be 
wholly dissociated from the transportation services of the car- 
rieis and their efforts to increase traffic otherwise than by rate 
cutting A group of earners may agree upon their rates, and yet 
they may compete in the services which they rendei and make 

SS7 
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■vigorous efforts to increase then respective shares of the total 
available traffic by advertising, solicitation, oi by improving their 
services 


ooaaiir and bail oomebtition oontbasted 

The magnitude of some of the present-day lines and their 
tendency to consolidate, the nse of the companies "with large 
fleets of tramp vessels, and the almost univeMlM|||yj[|ncy of 
ocean lines in recent years to organize conferencalipoOT^r 
agreements are incontiovertible evidence that the ocean trans- 
portation business is less competitive than in the past ijhere are 
various reasons, however, why even now it continues to be more 
competitive than the railway busmess^ 

1 The ocean is a highway free to all pfirRoi^p j, ’NTot only may 
every vessel sail the sea without purchasing a right-of-way, it 
may also enter the ports of every country to load and unload 
cargo A small ehaige may be made for the privilege of entering 
the port and using its facilities, but the rate o f nharg^n ig the 
same for everybody Even at ports where the commercial faoili- 
Bes have been provided by the capital of a private company, 
the right of shippers and carriers generally to use those facilities 
is frequently maintained by public regulation 

2 A ship may start from any port and reach any other port, 
in any sea, not closed by law or physical conditions CTbe o cean 
vessel has a far.greatenjiaiTigft of movemen t than -•h aft-thn railroad 

^_car The entire sea, all its routes and their termini, are avail- 
able for the ship There is less chance “to divide the field” of 
traffic operations at sea, and restrict the business of certain 
ocean routes and termini to a single carrier or combination of 
earners Even though the lines may comhme, the competition of 
the independent vessel may and does, like the 'tides, reach every 
shore 

3 It i8 nasia»-to-ei!tgag«»^HWM».P.ftT^ t.ri^.p^^pnrtiit.inTi m the 
railway husmess The mmimum amount of capital required to 
"umer upon the former is relatively small There are small ships 
as well as large ones that may ordinarily be purchased or hired 
by any one desinng to become a public earner, or by a manu- 
facturer or trader who may desire to make but a single ship- 
ment Except m unusual times or in restricted fields, a vessel 
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may usually be chartered as readily as a house may be rented 
In each large port there are ship brokers that are in cable con- 
nection with other large ports, and that are thus informed re- 
garding ships in all parts of the world The exporter of locomo- 
tives or bridges from Philadelphia, of wheat from Chicago, or of 
cotton from New Orleans, may either engage some existing car- 
rier to handl^lA traffic, or, if the rates charged seem unreason- 
charter a vessel either for a smgle trip, or 
for such time as he may wish, and thus transport his own goods 
^^JlieJiixestment-needed to own cargo vessels is relatively small 
in comparison with the funds required for a large ocean line or 
for a railroadj^he ocean steamship companies owning and oper- 
ating the larger number of vessels have paid-up capital and 
indebtedness less than does a medium sized American railroad 
company However, growth and consohdation are steadily en- 
larging ocean transportation companies 
It IS more difficult to enter the busmess of ocean-line trans- 
portation than to operate mdependent vessels, because the 
amount of capital required is greater and deferred rebates and 
other practices of existing lines, as will be described in the fol- 
lowing chapter, sometimes make it difficult for newly organized 
lines to obtain traffic or to withstand organized opposition 
<^cean lines, however, differ sharply from railroads in that they 
do not require the vast capital investment of the latter^ 

4 ^ne may retire from the field of ocean transportation with 
relative eas^ Although property in a ship is “fixed capital,” in 
that the ship can be used only for the one service of transporta- 
tion, t he owners hip of this fixed capital may readily change- 
hands ~ T?epresenting a relatively small amount of capital, as 
compared with a railroad, a buyer may under ordinary condi- 
tions readily be found At least there will be httle difficulty in 
findmg a person who will charter a freight vessel^^ean vessels, 
whether line oi tramp, are not tied down to a fix^ right^bf-w^ 
as railroads aie If they prove unprofitable on one route, they 
may be shifted to another or sold to a concern which will operate 
them elsewhere Some financial loss may be incurred, but the 
sale can be made more easily than in the railroad business^ 
SylQeem carriers, even the lines which are parties to con- 
ference agreements or pools, are subject to commercial com- 
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petition The rates from the United States must be made with 
reference to those from rival eommeroial countries, and the 
relative rates from different ports in the same country are 
greatly influenced by the rivalry of the ports The commercial 
or industrial competition affecting railroad rates is mainly 
domestic , that influencing ocean rates is international in scope 
Only a part of the railroad's traflSc enters into the foreign trade, 
while all or nearly aU of the freight traffic of ocean carrieys is 
international, and is subject to the competition between nations, 
which becomes more intense as each countxy strives eagerly for a 
larger share of the foreign trade of the world The time may 
come when this international trade rivalry will also exert a wider 
influence upon American railroad rates than at present 

These flve points indicate the mam differences between the 
railway and ocean transportation services The railroad com- 
pany operates over a well-defined territory from which other 
rail carriers are largely excluded The roadway, terminal facili- 
ties, and equipment represent a large investment of fixed capi- 
tal, which cannot readily be sold or leased The owners of vessels, 
on the contrary, aie not restricted to any territory, and it is only 
occasionally that they have prevented other owners from entering 
the field selected for their operations The only fixed capital the 
ocean earner ordinarily need have is in his floating equipment , 
nature provides the roadway, and the public usually dredges 
the harbor channels and basins 

Property in vessels can ordmarily be sold or leased readily 
A freight vessel is more easily sold or chartered than a passenger 
steamer, but even for the latter there can usually be found some 
individual or company who will buy or lease, although the owner 
may be obliged to sell at a sacrifice, or may be compelled to refit 
the ship for the freight service before he can dispose of the 
property 

The large ocean carrier who is operating one or several lines, 
comprising numerous vessels, may find it advantageous to con- 
struct terminal facilities, but, in many oases, the central or local 
government, some public * ‘trust,” or some dock company, rail- 
road, or industrial concern, constructs and manages the docks 
and wharves, and leases to the large lines such facilities as they 
way require Even the largest steamship companies have secured 
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exclusive possession of neither the terminals nor the routes of 
any portion of the ocean transportation field, although for cer- 
tain routes, and for the passenger service and the mail and ex- 
press business, the trafSe position of certain powerful lines is now 
so strong that outside competition has become difficult for the 
line business they handle Interline competition has in recent 
years been restricted through eonference arrangements of many 
kinds Yet the competition between tramps and between tramp 
vessels and Imes persists, and the commercial competition be- 
tween rival countries and ports is ever present 

COMPETITION IN LINE AND TRAMP SERVICES CONTRASTED 

The difference between Ime traffic and ehs Ttev traffic needs to 
be kept clearly in mind iSTanalyang the nature of competition 
in the ocean transportation service In garter traffic c ompeti- 
tion IS full an d &ee, except in certain1rekricte3 regions of m inor 
importance in ocean transportation There is little hkelihood that 
the service oT transporting upon the ocean the great staple arti- 
dles of international and coastwise commerce wiU be monopolized 
As long as the ports of the world are open on equal terms to all 
shippers and carriers, as long as men may buy or charter ves- 
sels and sail them at wiU upon the high seas, the rates charged 
for the ocean transportation of the great staples of industry and 
trade, and hence for the larger share of the tonnage of ocean 
freight, will be competitive 

The partial restriction of line competition has been possible 
because the establishment of a Ime of large fast steamers, each 
of 20,000 to 50,000 tons or more gross register, capable of main- 
tainmg a speed of from 15 to 28 knots, having weekly or more 
frequent saihngs from each side of the Atlantic or Pacific is a 
most costly venture To fulfil the requirements that must be 
met m the present-day passenger and mail services means the 
investment of several millions of dollars, and the organization 
of a business that only a large corporation can undertake Thel 
number of ocean lines is consequently limited, and if the small ] 
number of rivals can come to an agreement as to rates, division 
of traffic, or pooling of earnings, competition can be regulated 
and some measure of monopoly can be established Each line has | 
a very considerable investment at stake, and while its ships can 
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1)6 transferred to some other ocean route and to some other 
service, the vessels, havmg been constructed and equipped -with 
special reference to the particular service they are performing, 
cannot, in normal times, be sold or transferred to other loutes 
without large dnaneial loss 

The ungoverned struggles of the giant lines for tratfie are apt 
to be financially destructive for both or all combatants Like the 
former wars of powerful railroad companies, the competition of 
great steamship companies, if unrestricted, becomes so severe as 
to cease to be a healthy stimulus to business , artificial and un- 
stable conditions of trade are created, and at the close of the 
struggle the earners find themselves financially weak, and less 
able than they were at the beginning of their traffic war to im- 
prove their service and to keep their equipment and facilities 
abreast of business needs 

As with rival railroads so with competing steamship lines, 
cooperation for the regulation of competition is necessary This 
IB shown dearly by the Instory of the interrelations of steamship 
companies, by the rate and traffic agreements and pooling ar- 
rangements they have made, by the merging of small companies 
into larger ones, and by tlie consolidation of several large com- 
panies into a yet more powerful corporation Befoie taking up 
the question of rates, it will be well to study the ocean line con- 
ferences, pools and agreements which have been organized in 
nearly all parts of the maritime world 
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CHAPTER XXII 

STEAMSHIP CONPEEENCES AND AGREEMENTS 

The scope and intensity of competition among ocean earners, 
and the necessity of regulating and restricting that competition, 
especially among -vessel lines operating over common routes, have 
been explained in the preceding chapter It is but natural that 
those o-wning and operating rival steamship lines sho-uld confer 
■with each other and seek by organization to prevent their inter- 
line struggles from becoming destructive warfare Kno-wmg 
from experience that unlimited competition, except in those 
relatively short periods when traffic is more abundant than trans- 
portation facilities, tends to ebminate business profits, rival 
steamship companies seek by agreements as to the number of 
vessels each will o perate, as to freque nc y of sailings from the 
ports they serve, and as to the minimum or_ a etual rates they will 
charge so to re gulate, their relations with each, other as to be^ 
abl e to carry on their business successfully and profitably These 
agreements are “m restraint of trade” m the legal sense , but, as 
they are recognized as being necessary for the ocean carriers and 
beneficial to the shipping and travehng public, they are not pro- 
hibited by the antitrust or antimonopoly laws of the United 
States and other countries They are permitted by law, and m 
the United States are subject to government regulation 

Like many other institutions, the organizations by -which com- 
peting ocean earners regulate their interrelations have developed 
from small beginnings They are called “conferences,” instead 
of traffic associations, as they might moie appropriately be desig- 
nated, partly because of the informal manner in which they 
started and -were, for some time, earned on It is probable that 
those who developed these organizations retained the title “con- 
ferences,” because they wished to avoid the semblance of creating 
combmations in restraint of trade, and thus illegal, as the con- 
ference agreements undoubtedly were in the United States after 

363 
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the enactment of the Antitrust Act of 1890 and until, by the 
Shipping Act of 1916, they ■weie naade legal when approved by 
the United States Shipping Board 

The question as to the legality and propriety of these organiza- 
tions of ocean steamship lines was raised in England and was 
made the subject of an investigation by a Royal Commission on 
Shipping Rings that reported to Parliament in 1909 This 
illuminating report showed that ocean Ime conferences and 
agreements weie at that time almost universal in the shipping 
engaged in the mtemational trade of all countries The com- 
mission’s conclusion was th at the conferences se rved a iiseful 
purpose, that they -were psaetitial and -hhanM not be prohibited 
In the following year, however, the Department of Justice of the 
United States Government felt obliged to start proceedmgs in 
the Federal courts against the steamship confeience in American 
trade as a violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act of July 2, 
1890 Certain agieements entered into by members of the con- 
ferences, especially the granting of rebates on freight rates to 
shippers who agreed to ship only on vessels of the conference 
lines, were alleged to be illegal, and it did not seem con- 
sistent for the Department of Justice to enfoice the Sheiman 
Act to prohibit agreements by railroads as to competitive rates 
and to Ignore similar action by ocean carriers Houever, not long 
after this suit was started and before it came to trial, the House 
of Representatives, by resolutions of February 24 and June 18, 
1912, provided for a thorough investigation of “Steamship 
Agreements and Affiliations in the American Foreign and Do- 
mestic Trade,” and the suit was not pressed The report of the 
House of Representatives’ Committee recommended legislation 
which finally became the Shipping Act of September 7, 1916, one 
provision of which legalized ocean conference agreements in 
American trade when approved by the United States Shipping 
Board 

rsn nnVBtOFHSir'F AITO PBSVALBNrOSt OF OOHIAN' liINF OONFEBBierOBS 

As bad been esplamed, there is no field of human endeavor in 
which competition is more general than m the business of ownmg 
and operating vessels in the charter or “tramp” services The 
supply of vessel^ available for charter is practically the world 
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supply, and rates are determined by the relation of traffio de- 
mand and the tonnage of vessels seeking employment This 
explains why the occasional agreements or conferences that have 
been arranged among the owners of tramp vessels have been 
limited in scope and have had no great effect upon charter rates 
In 1904, the Sailing Ship O-wners’ International Union was 
organized for the object of fixing minimum rates of freight for 
the prmcipal voyages in which sailing vessels were engaged m 
bnnging freight to European ports from countries outside of 
Europe The scope and effect of this conference, however, were 
hmited It apphed only to eertam long voyages, such as those 
from the west coast of South and North America and the return 
voyages, only saihng vessels were induded in the agreement, 
and these had to be relatively large vessels of an agreed minimum 
tonnage The rates agreed upon, moreover, were merely a mini- 
mum, which was fixed close to the Ime of no profit The purpose 
was to prevent ruinous competition 

Various steamship owners’ associations, particularly in Great 
Britain, have at times endeavored to control charter rates be- 
tween eertam of the larger ports, but have never had a wide- 
spread effect upon such charges They are concerned mainly 
with obtaining favorable harbor regulations and shipping legis- 
lation, and with Government protection against the shipping 
policies of foreign countries, improved charter parties, reduced 
ooal-trimming charges, favorable tolls, protection against organ- 
ized labor, or with economical manne msurance 

It IS m the oeean-lin &.huam]esa that cooperation has displaced 
u nrestricted compet ition Conferences, agreements, and pools 
"Eave become gmeral m the ooean-lme trafi3,e because their orgam- 
zation and maintenance are less difficult than in charter traffic, 
and because, as has been stated, the competition between ocean 
hues, if unrestricted, becomes so mtense and persistent that the 
competmg hnes find it necessary to enter into agreements regu- 
lating their mterrelations The report made in 1914 by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries (which was pre- 
pared by Professor S S Huebner) on “Steamship Agreements 
and Affiliations in the American Foreign and Domestic Trade,” ^ 

1 Investigation of Shipping Combination Under House Heeolution, Vol 

rV, p 281 
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contains a description of 80 agreements and conference arrange* 
ments, and the report states that • 

As regards nearly every foreign trade route practically all the estab- 
lished lines operating to and from American porta work in haimomous 
cooperation, eithei trough wntten or oral agieements, conference ar- 
rangements, 01 gentlemen’s understandings The few instances where 
two or more hnes serve the same lonte and have denied the enstenoe 
of written oi oral agreements for the regulation of trade are exceptions 
and not the lule 

Shortly after this report was published, the European or 
World War started, and that temporarily terminated many ocean 
conferences For a short time after the World War, there was a 
large demand for ships and there was no immediate and urgent 
need for reconstituting the ocean line conferences In 1921, how- 
ever, there was a sharp and general reduction m the volume Of 
ocean freight, and a corresponding revival of active mterlme 
competition The surplus oeeau shipping and the rivalry of the 
competing lines made the reeatahhshment of the conferences 
difficult, hut at the same time emphasized the necessity of restor- 
ing ordered relations among ocean earners By 1924, as shown 
by a report* of the United States Department of Commerce, 
there were 28 active major ocean conferences and formal or in- 
formal arrangements m the commerce of the United States, and 
several of the major conferences were divided into sections or 
suhconferences In its annual report for 1933 , the United States 
Shipping Board states that “annual reports for the past few 
years have commented on the steady increase in the number of 
agreements filed each year with request for hoard approval under 
Section 16 of the Sapping Act . “ Of the 760 agreements 
approved by the board durmg the 1934 fiscal year, 109 were 
conference agreements The active conferences in the foreign 
and mterstate commerce of the United States in 1938 were 101 
in number, as against 88 on June 80, 1932 

onsoBiFTiorr of stmubbip cfOKi>a!BEi]srosis 

The conferences throi^h which competing odean Imes enter 
into agreements as to sailiugii, rates, divisions of traffic or other 

> S! S Oregg, Kate Frooedure of Stesmsbip Qonferenoes, Trade lufonna 
tlou Bulletin Ito 221 (Apnl, 1024) 
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matters are formally organized, but the term conference may 
also be apphed to informal gatherings or intermittent, irregular 
meetmgs of representatives of the interested lines at whieli 
maderatandings may be reached as to sailings, rates or other 
matters of mutual interest The mformal conferences, however, 
may result m an understanding that the traffic officials of one 
line wiU consult those of another whenever any rate changes are 
contemplated, or that the weaker line ■mU. charge the rates estab- 
lished by a stronger line Such informal conferences can function 
successfully only when mutual agreements are easily reached 
and carried out When interline competition is severe, as it is 
qmte certain to be when traffic falls off, and when there are a 
number of competmg hues, there must be formal organization of 
the conference, there must be a definite tariff or schedule of rates 
and carefully framed rules as to what the members may and 
may not do, with severe penalties for violations of the rules 
The conference agreement is a code the purpose of which is to 
mamtain fair practices m a busmess where competitive lelations 
are exceptionally unstable 

The most important provision of a conference agreement is 
the one regarding t he rates the member lines shall charge The 
agreement may fix albsolute rates, or only mmimum rates There 
may also be an agreement as to differential rates allowed for 
differences m the services performed by different members of< 
the conference The rates agreed upon can usually be change)^ 
only by the consent of all members, but sometimes a change may 
be made by a three-fourths vote of the members Certam heavy) 
commodities may be excluded from such an agreement, or may*" 
be given special treatment by agreeing merely upon the minimun/ 
rates below which they may not be earned Minimum rate agree- 
ments, not prescribing absolute rates for any classes of traffic, 
have been more numerous than fixed rate agieements, partic- 
ularly in the freight and passenger business of the North 
Atlantic route Differential rate agreements are at times entered 
into when the service of particular Imes is induect or slower 
than that of others serving the same ports Under such condi- 
tions, the conference Imes sometimes agree upon differential 
rates so as to enable all lines to obtain a fan share of available 
traffic, the differential Imes being authorized to charge 6, 10, or 
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other agreed percentages less than the charges of the direct or 
standard lines 

t{|he confeience agreements sometimes, though not frequently, 
contain provisions not only for the division of the services and 
sailings among the member lines, but also for the division or 
pooling of the competitive traffic or for the pooling of a per- 
centage of the freight and passenger reoexpts^Trafflc and money 
pools were not so numerous in the conference agreements after 
the World War as they had been before, but they are to be 
found in some of the latest agreements The arrangement made 
by the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-Amerioan during 
the latter part of 1933 is significant These two strong lines have 
put their North Atlantic passenger and freight services under 
joint control, and thus have, in effect, pooled their services and 
the traffic This was done because it was not profitable to operate 
the two lines in this service separately and on a competitive 
basis 

The nature of a formal steamship conference agreement deal- 
ing with a pecuharly difficult situation may be indicated by 
referring to some of the piovisions of the agreement entered 
into in December, 1933, by 13 lines engaged in the intercoastal 
trade of the United States by way of the Panama Canal The agree- 
ment, which was approved by the United States Shipping Board 
Bureau, December 28, 1933, became effective January 1, 1984, 
and was binding upon the signatories until April 30, 1934, and 
indefinitely thereafter, each party to the agreement having the 
right to withdraw from the conference upon giving 60 days* 
notice The detailed and rigidly binding provisions of the con- 
tract required, among other things, that the several members 
should charge only the rates agreed upon and permit no rebates 
therefrom There were very specific rules concerning the “equah- 
zation" of rates from interior points through Atlantic ports on 
westbound shipments, rules against absorbing cartage or lighter- 
age at ports, and rules as to procedure to be followed in making 
and changing rates The agreement provided for a pool into 
which 3 per cent of freight receipts was to be paid, certain cargo 
being excepted, the parties to the agreement were divided into 
“A” member hnes and “B” member hues, and “out of the 
(pooled) money so received by the conference up to $80,000 per 
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mouth) there was to he apportioned and paid to each ‘B ' mem- 
ber line a share” determined hy the relative frequency of the 
sailings mamtained hy the several “B” member lines If a mem- 
ber of the conference was found upon complaint and hearing to 
have violated any provisions of the agreement, the members of 
the conference by a three-fourths vote — ^the complainant and 
accused members not voting — ^were to fix the penalty, the maxi- 
mum penalty thus fixed being four times the freight money 
involved 

The plan by which conference agreements are enforced is espe- 
cially significant It is not illegal for American steamship com- 
panies to enter into conference agreements, if such agreements 
do not include the provisions as to “flighting” ships and deferred 
rebates that are prohibited by the Shipping Act of 1916, and if 
the agreements are approved by the United States Shipping 
Board Bureau , hut such agreements are not enforceable at law 
They are extra-legal, and their validity or effectiveness depends 
upon the good faith of the member lines, and the procedure by 
which the conference acts upon complaints and imposes penalties 
for violation The poolmg of tiaffle or earnings is not easily 
arranged, because a steamship line naturally prefers to be un- 
hampered in developmg its trafBo and desires to retain the earn- 
ings received therefrom, but when the pooling of earnings or 
traflSc can be arranged, and is carefully administered it is espe- 
cially effective Pooling removes the main incentive for secretly 
undercutting rates that have been agreed upon 

The granting of deferred rebates by lines in the trade of the 
United States was very properly prohibited, but such rebates are 
the means often employed by lines m the trade of foreign coun- 
tries to protect themselves against the competition of outside, 
or non-conference lines As has been explained, shippers are 
promised a rebate of 5 or 10 per cent of their freight payments, 
3, 6 or 12 months after a designated period, provided the ship- 
pers have meanwhile patronused only the conference lines Like- 
wise, the Shipping Act of 1916 did right in prohibiting the 
operation in American trade of “fighting” ships, which were 
of non-conference lines by undercuttmg rates and by duplicating 
sailmgs 

However, Section 16 of the Shippmg Act of 1916, which re- 
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quires Shipping Board approval of conferenoe agreements, has 
been held by the Board® not to prevent conference lines from 
making contracts -mth shippers whereby m return for reduced 
rates and an agreed service the shippers agree to dispatch via the 
conference lines their entire shipments during stipulated periods 
Such contracts to be legal must be open to all shippers under like 
conditions, and the spread between the regular non-contract and 
the contract rates must not be unreasonable Such contracts when 
made by a single earner, and when making a wide difference 
between contract and non-contract rates for the purpose of 
effecting a monopoly, would not be approved by the Shipping 
Board as legal 

BBNBE'ITS BKSUnTHSrO S’BOU OOUAJSr STBAMSHIP OONFmimTOES 

While the foregoing account shows that the conferences, agree- 
ments, and understandings of ocean linos perform a usefulTierv- 
ice, they have sometimes been complained of on the ground that 
their monopolistic po wer, even though not complete, is liable to 
abn66 They have aTtimes prevented the establisWent of new 
"lines and crushed non-conference lines, or they may have exerted 
arbitrary power over rates, have dominated shippers, have been 
indifferent as to the landing of freight in proper condition and 
slow to settle claims They have sometimes granted special rates 
and accommodations to large shippers, and refused to publish 
tariffs and dassifications Their secrecy, the questionable prac- 
tice of lines in the trade of foreign countries of paying deferred 
rebates, and their occasional operation of fighting ships have 
especially been causes of complaint 

The evils complained of can be, however, and, as far as Ameri- 
can trade is concerned have, apparently, been remedied by proper 
legislation The objectionable features of ocean conferences and 
agreements having been prohibited by the Shipping Act, and 
the administration of conferences having been subjected to 
supervision by the United States Shipping Board, the advantages 
of ocean conferences and agreements both to the hues and to the 
shippers can be retained without the tolerance of abuses 

» Docket 80, The W T Bawleigh Co v N V Stoomvaart MiJ "Neder- 
Imd,” ^ al Beported in 1 U S Shipping Board, 2SS Briefly diacuBBed 
m the 1988 Annual'Eeport of the Shipping Board, pp 11 12 
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Arbitrary rate disorimmation by ocean conferences is the ex- 
ception Bor every such instance there are many in which the 
conferences, by controlling unrestricted competition, have made 
the rates more uniform to all shippers at a given port Bor every 
arbitrary discrimination between countries, there are many in- 
stances in which conferences have maintained the rates from the 
United States to foreign markets on a parity with those from 
other countries The arbitrary merease of rates by conferences 
IS hkewise exceptional, because they caimot ordinarily disregard 
the competitive forces mentioned m the preceding chapter, All 
such arbitrary actions can be further restricted by government 
supervision, and it should be remembered that there is no more 
prolific cause of discrimination than unrestricted competition 
among ocean carriers 

Ocean conferences bei^t both_ the^ contoence lines ^d the 
sh^psrs by stalniizii^ rates T\e mei chant engaged in inter-' 
national traae aesires an adequate service at rates that are rea- 
sonable and fairly stable , fluctuating rates that result from un- 
restricted competition seriously mterfere with trade, whether it 
be domestic or international Sudden and laige changes often 
characteristic of ocean rates may interfere with the development 
of commerce as seriously as the unstable competitive rates by 
rail in the United States have m times past hampeied the indus- 
trial development of different sections of the country 

The chief benefit of ocean confei ences to shippers, however, is 
in the i mproved service which they make pos sible Conferences 
reduce the cost of the line servica. and while this inOTcaserth V 
profits or tne ImeT^t also makes possible a lower level of rates 
and a h ighe r standard of servi ce Bor every instance of mdif-’ 
lerence to tiie welfare of shippers, theie are many in which ocean 
conferences have promoted regularity of service, better distri- 
bution of sailings, and ultimately the operation of more and bet- 
ter vessels than the lines would have felt justified in providing 
if mterline rate competition were absolutely uniestricted The 
instances in which conferences have prevented a new line from 
entermg a trade or have put a non-conference line out of business 
should be balanced against the large number of weaker confer- 
ence hnes which would probably be crushed or would suffer 
severely if they engaged in uncontrolled competition with their 
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stiouger fellow members Against tbe scattering instances of 
conferences having discriminated unfairly against certain ports 
should be balanced their ability so to distnbute their cost of serv- 
ice more economically as to increase the number of sailings at 
the smaller ports wheie competitive services would be unprofit- 
able On well-established trade routes where the flow of traffic 
IS heavy in volume, it should, moreover, be borne in mind that 
most of the conferences have to do almost entirely with rates and 
earnings Nowhere m the world has such progress in ship con- 
struction and service improvement been made as in the North 
Atlantic passenger business, and yet the great lines that compete 
so keenly as regards the kind of service rendered are parties to 
rate agreements and often to pooling arrangements 

These benefits to the shipper and the ocean traveler may, 
however, in individual instances, b e largely nullified by th e 
steamship co nferences if they follow n. nolicv of r rntr’'Tt*iiif; 
gSV elopm enTof the servic e, and a uolicy of high lates and-amaH ^ 
volume' of business instead of low r ates and ma ximum traffic 
IhstanecH "aM noTwanting of arbitrary action on the part of' 
steamship organizations to prevent outside lines from interfering 
with the established traffic of the associated companies unless 
they became members of iheir conferences, and shippers have 
sometimes been penalized for patronizing lines not belonging to 
the combination The tendency of those possessing exclusive piiv- 
ileges IS to seek vigorously to retain such privileges against out- 
side interference , accordingly, it is clear that conferences among 
ocean earners, which seem to be rendered necessary by the 
severity of unrestricted competition, should be carefully super- 
vised and regulated by government authority, as is required 
by the Shipping Act of 1916, and the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 
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CHAPTER XXin 


RBLATIONS OP RAILEOADS WITH INLAND WATERWAY AND 
OCEAN CARRIERS COMPETITION, CONSOLIDATION, 

co6peration 

The relations of railroads and earners by water are both com- 
petitive and complementary Every earner whether by rail or 
by water seeks to build up its traffic, not only by developing new 
business but by holding existing travel and tonnage against 
rivals, 01 bv drawing away from them the traffic they have de- 
veloped There are few if any carriers that cannot add to their 
net earnings more than pioportionately to the increase they may 
obtain m passengers and freight tonnage The transportation 
business is thus subject to the economic law of “increasing re 
turns” or “diminishing costs ” Moreover, every railroad or oar- 
riei by water is manned by executives and tiafflc officials eager to 
show successful results in the conduct of their aflEairs They seek 
to win in the rivalry of basiness, just as do all men of initiative 
and ambition Transportation men, like other business men, are 
subject to the psychological law that satisfaction comes from 
successful effort in the rivalries of life For these reasons, 
competition of carriers with each other must needs be subjected 
to “rules of the game” prescribed by government regulation, 
and must also he kept within limits prescribed by associated 
action of the carriers themselves 

OOMPLEMENTABV BBLATIONS OF BAILWATS AND WATBBWATS 

The competition of carrieis has been so obvious and inevitable 
and has been so welcome to the public served, that the fact of the 
complementary relation of carriers by rail and by water has, 
until recently, been overlooked or has been given inadequate con- 
sideration For most passenger and freight services between 
points that are connected by land ways, the railroad, and, of 
late, its serious rival aud competitor the motor-served highway, 

874 
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provide the best transportation facilities, but tlieie is some pas- 
senger traffic, and there are some kinds of freight that can be 
moved by carriers by water as well as by oainers by lail oi 
road Some traffic, indeed, must move both by rail and by water, 
the shipments from an inland point in one eountiy to a destina- 
tion m another non-contiguous country being earned by connect- 
ing railroads and vessel lines which jointly form one through 
route Similarly a joint service by railroad and coastwise carrier 
may be more economical than an all-rail movement A large share 
of the busy traffic of the coastwise vessel lines operated between 
the north Atlantic and the south Atlantic and Gulf poits of the 
United States, between the Atlantic and Pacific ports, and be- 
tween the Pacific seaboard cities is transported by railroad from 
inland pomts to the seaboard and from thence inland The same 
IS true of the large volume of traffic on the Great Lakes The 
transoceanic, the coastwise, and the Great Lakes carriers, and 
the railroads (and to some extent the highways) perform com- 
plementary connecting services — ^they are each an essential part 
of a unified transportation system The prosperity of each car- 
rier may be to the advantage of the other The coastwise and 
Great Lakes carriers are both collaborators and competitors of 
the railroads As collaborators their relations are complementary 

OOMPBTITION or BAILBOADS WITH CANALS AND KIVHiBS 

Such inland waterways as canals and canalized rivers are 
more definitely competitors of the railroads River and canal 
transportation by steamboats and barges preceded the construc- 
tion of railroads, and, during several decades of railway develop- 
ment, the carriers by rail, whose lines paralleled inland water- 
ways or formed alternate routes for shipment, sought by all the 
means of competitive warfare — ^then unrestricted by government 
regulation— to take traffic from the several rivers and canals and 
to hold it to the rails As the railways spread over the country 
and reached all shipping points, and as their rapid technical 
progress proceeded, the railroads were able to restrict the use 
of rivers and canals more and more until most inland waterways 
ceased to be of service The Great Lakes held their own against 
railroad competition and have been and always will be bearers 
of a heavy tonnage The more favorably located portions of the 
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Ohio and Mississippi river system (eg the Monongahela River 
above Pittsburgh) were and are used for bulky local traffic, and 
coal and some other bulk freight were towed down the Ohio 
and Mississippi in barge flotillas The Erie Canal, connecting as 
it does, the Great Lakes with the Hudson River, and thus the 
Atlantic at New York, was and is used , but its tonnage has been 
surprisingly small, when one considers the exceptional advan- 
tages the Canal has because of the great traffic on the Lakes and 
at the seaboard and the highly developed industrial section it 
traverses Moreover, the Erie Canal has been given a depth of 
12 feet and other appropriate dimensions by works of improve- 
ment authorized m 1901 and fully completed in 1919 In spite of 
this enlargement of the canal, traffic has not been drawn to it 
in large amount from the railroads, and the tonnage on the 
waterway (figures for which are stated in Chapter XXXIII) has 
been disappointingly small 

In their competition with carriers by water, the railroads 
sought to put an end to iiver and canal transportation and 
largely succeeded in their purpose It was not possible for the 
railroads to put the coastwise carriers out of business, and, for 
the reason just stated tliat it was often of advantage to the 
railroads to be a part of through rail and coastwise routes for 
the shipment of freight, the railroads, in many instances, instead 
of seeking to exterminate the coastwise lines, absorbed or ac- 
quired a controlling interest in them Railroad control of coast- 
wise earners will be discussed presently — ^it was the second 
period in the development of the relation of the railways and 
coastwise dnpping — a period that came to an end when the 
present relationship was created by Congress in adopting the 
Panama Canal Act of 1912, and other laws of later date 

The mam concern of the States and the Federal Government, 
prior to the World War, was to prevent the railroads from mak- 
ing impossible the successful use of inland waterways The pub- 
IkS desired transportation upon those waterways to be kept free 
of railroad control They were considered to be the natural and 
desirable competitors of the railroads that could cany certain 
bulk products of the farm and mines cheaper than they could 
be transported by the railroads — competitors that would keep 
railroad rates upon a lower level, and at the same time oanse 
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the railroads to improve their service to prevent the 'waterways 
from aeeiiring traffic 

PBDEBAL LEGISLATION ACTS OP 1906, 1910, 1912, 1920, 1924 

AND 1928 

In carrying out the policy of the competitive relations of 
inland waterways and the railroads, the states and the Federal 
Government, while subjecting railroad charges to increasingly 
stringent control, did not regulate the charges of earners by 
water In 1906, it is true, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was given authority to establish through routes by rail and 
water lines and to fix joint through rates, prescribing divisions 
of rates as between the rail and waterway earners This power 
of the Federal commission was strengthened and extended by 
the Panama Canal Act of 1912, but the real purpose of the legis- 
lation was not to subject the rates on waterways to government 
control, but to enable carriers by water to share traffic with the 
railroads under more favoiable conditions Moreover, the water- 
way when joined with a railroad to form a through route be- 
came part of a route competitive 'Witli an all-rail line 

The important Mann-Elkms Act of 1910 amending the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and giving the Interstate Commeice Com- 
mission larger control of railroad rates contained a provision 
especially intended to strengthen the competitive position of 
inland waterways as agamst the railroads It was provided that 

Whenever a earner by railroad shall m competition with a water route 
or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of freight to 
or from competitive points, it shall not be permitted to increase such 
rates unless after hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commission it 
shall be found that such pioposed increase rests upon changed con- 
ditions other than the elimination of water competition 

This clause m the Act of 1910, however, has been of less prac- 
tical effect than was expected In the adjustment of railroad 
rates generally, and in the elimmation of unreasonable discrimi- 
nations in such rates, it has been necessary to raise railroad rates 
at points which enjoyed disproportionately low rates due to 
former water competition that bas ceased to exist Furthermore, 
by the Transportation Act of 1920, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was given power to fix not only maximum but mini- 
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mum railroad rates and ivas thus in a position to deal effec- 
tively with the entire problem of the relation of railroad charges 
to those of waterways 

Certain provisions of the Panama Canal Act of 1912 were in- 
tended to protect waterways against the encroachment of the 
railroads, and to make more favorable the position of the water- 
way in the country’s general system of transportation The law 
forbade a railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act to 
seouie control of, or have any interest in, a common earner by 
water operated through the Panama Canal or elsewhere if the 
railroad does or may compete with the carrier by water It was, 
however, provided that a earner by water not operated through 
the Canal may be owned, controlled and operated by a railroad, 
if the commission holds that the carrier so owned or controlled 
IS “being operated m the interest of the public,” is “of advan- 
tage to the convenience and commerce of the people,” and that 
the ownership or control by the railroad “will neither exclude, 
prevent, nor i educe competition on the route by water under 
consideration ” 

This provision of the Panama Canal Act of August, 1912, 
became effective in April, 1914, and the commission compelled 
seven eastern trunk line lailroads to dispose of vessel lines they 
were operating on the Great Lakes These lines were sold to 
one company, and the effect upon the development of line freight 
services on the lakes has been of questionable value to the public 
The railroad interest in coastwise carriers, which at one time was 
extensive, has been ehmmated in most instances The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, however, held that the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company might retain its 
ownership of the New England Steamship Line which operates 
between New York and New England points, and that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company might continue to own the 
steamship lines which connect the company’s terminals at Gal- 
veston and New Orleans with New York and thus enable the 
railroad company to provide a through service between the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards of the United States 
By the Panama Canal Act, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s authonly under the Mann-Blkms Act of 1910 was 
strengthened as regards the establishment of through rates and 
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maximiim ooint rates by interstate carriers by rail and by -water 
and the regulation Of the terms and conditions of handling 
interstate traffic by joint rail and water lines The Panama Canal 
Act, furthermore, gave the commission power . 

To establish physical connection bet-ween the Imes of the rail carrier 
and the dock of the water earner by directing the rail earner to make 
suitable connection between its line and a track or tracks which have 
been constructed from the dock to the limits of its nght of way, or 
by directing eithei or both the rail and water carrier, individually or 
in connection -with one another, to construct and connect with the 
hues of the rail canueis a spur track or tracks to the dock 

It was further stipulated in the statute that ‘ 

This provision shall only apply where such connection is reasonably 
practicable, can be made -with safetv to the public, and wheie the 
amount of business to be handled is sufficient to justify the outlay 

The oommission was also given “fuU authority to determine 
the terms upon which these connectmg tracks, when constructed, 
Shall be operated,” and what sum shall be paid by each ear- 
ner toward the oonstruction and operation of the tracks 

The obvious purpose of giving the commission the power to 
compel railroad companies to make physical connections with 
interstate cariieis by water was to enable such water carriers 
to engage more largely and more favorably in interstate traffic 
by facilitating the exchange of tonnage with the railroads The 
commission has, in some instances, required the provision of 
facilities for this interchange of traffic, and doubtless the fact 
that there is such a statute has made it easier for carriers by 
water to bring about physical connection and exchange of traffic 
with railroads 

The recent public policy has been to develop inland water- 
ways and to promote their use in order that the waterways, 
both inland (le lakes, rivers and canals) and coastal may be 
a definite part of the country’s transportation system as a 
whole, comprising the coordinated facilities of carnage by road, 
air, rail and water The inland -waterways are being improved 
and maintained by the Federal Government for two purposes, 
that they may serve as routes of shipment alternative and com- 
petitive with the railroads, and that they may constitute facili- 
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ties additional and eomplementary to the railroads and thus be 
a part of a unified country-wide system of transportation As a 
result of its experience with the operation of railroads and 
waterways for twenty-six months during and after the World 
War, the United States Government has sought with increasing 
definiteness, by legislation and administrative action, both to 
bring about a greater use of the waterways by traffic immediately 
tributary to them and to make the waterways parts of through 
rail and water routes available for shipments originating or 
ending at places not located upon the navigated waterways 

TBH DSLAND WATERWAVS OORPORATION AND OTHER COMMON 
CARRIERS ON THE MISSIBStPFI 

When the Government, as a war measure, took over trans- 
portation upon rivers and canals, the operation of facilities upon 
those waterways was vested in the Secretary of War In 1924, 
Congress authorized the Secretary of War to organize, and to 
function through, a government-owned corporation — ^the Inland 
Waterways Corporation — which has carried on and developed 
the previously inaugurated barge line services between St Loms 
and New Orleans on the lower Mississippi, between New Orleans 
and Birmingport on the Black Warrior River in Alabama, and 
between St Louis and St Paul upon the Upper Mississippi 
River Service on the Missouri River to Kansas City was started 
in 1936 The declared purpcse of the Government in continuing 
in the business of transportation upon these inland waterways 
IS to demonstrate the possibility of their profitable use by private 
common carriers The experience of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, however, can hardly be said to be encouraging to 
private capital* 

The completion, in 1930 (after twenty years of work), of the 
locks and channels providing a 9-foot, year-round water- 
way from the Pittsburgh District to the mouth of the Ohio may 
eventually result in a larger tonnage both on the Ohio and, 

1 Durihg the Calendar year 1Q32, the total tonnage earned waa 1,672,8Q0< 
Ihe investment of the Federal Barge Line in teal property, equipment, and 
other investments was $26,417,781 Ihe operating expenses were 01 per 
eent of operating revenue If interest had Been paid upon the Investment, 
there would have been a deficit For the calendar year 1034, the tonnage 
was 1,483,850 The gross revenue and net moome in 1033 were muoh below 
thofie of 1032 
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below its moutb, on tbe Mississippi, but it is probable that the 
increase will be mainly m the tonnage of industrial rather than 
common carriers Private capital has as yet manifested no de- 
sire to purchase and operate the facilities and services of the 
Inland "Waterways Corporation, but in 1932 there were nine 
private companies operating on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries and reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Companies transporting their own products do not report 
their equipment and tonnage to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Seven of the nine reporting companies are small con- 
cerns , the other two, the American Barge Line Company, char- 
tered in 1927 and the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, 
chartered in 1931, are the two important common carrier lines 
on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers Each company is struggling 
against the adverse business conditions of a business depression 
to establish itself upon a profitable basis The American Baige 
Lme Company which operates from Pittsburgh to New Orleans 
reported for 1932 a net income equal to about 6 3 per cent of 
its investment It also had a substantial coiporate surplus The 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company operating from Cincin- 
nati and St Louis to New Orleans, was, however, still “in the 
red” in 1932, both as regards net moome and corporate surplus 
Details as to equipment and service are presented in Chapter 
VII 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has acted as authorized 
by the Denison Act of 1928, referred to later, and has estab- 
lished through routes by rail and nver with through rates lower 
than those for aU-rail transportation The trafSc secured by the 
common carriers upon the rivers is what they can obtain in 
competition with the railroads The rail and water carriers aie 
physically connected or coordmated, and lower differential rates 
by lail and water are provided, but the relations of the earners 
are more competitive than cooperative, as they naturally would 
be. It not being to the interest of the railroads to turn traffic 
over to a connecting waterway instead of handling the traffic 
all-rail to destmation 

This reference to the barge Imes operating a long-distance, 
common earner towboat-barge service on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers has been made because such services as they have 
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■undertaken must be demonstrated to be profitable, if rivers are 
again to become a really uaefnl part of the country’s general 
transportation system There is no doubt that large manufac- 
turers of steel and large shippers of coal and oil may, "when 
their plants are located as are those on the Monongahela River 
and at Pittsburgh, send large tonnages downstream in barges 
owned and operated by the producers, but what the Federal 
Government is seeking to demonstrate by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, and what it is essential to know, is that common 
carrier barge line services on the maaor rivers and on such 
canals as the Erie and the one by which the Mississippi River 
and Lake Michigan are connected can be made profitable 
There are obvious obstacles and difficulties to bo overcome if 
rivers are to become important traffic arteries One is that no 
river such as the Ohio or Mississippi and even less such rivers 
as the Tennessee, the Missouri and the Arkansas, however weU 
they may be canalized, can be depended upon to have an ade- 
quate flow of water at all seasons of the year, nor can the re- 
curring floods be prevented from damaging teimmals and canali- 
zation woiks To put rivers like the Missouri and Mississippi in 
harness and keep them ■under control is a fai greater task than 
to build and maintain a trunk-lme highway or railroad Further- 
more, a river or a canal is only a trunk line , its use by common 
carriers requires a terminal at each important city located upon 
it, a terminal where local freight can be handled and where 
direct connections with railroads make possible the inexpensive 
interchange of freight between carriers by water and rail Such 
interchange facilities are not readily established if there are 
bluffs at or near the river banks, and if the shore line of the 
river advances and recedes with the rise and fall of the stream 
Moreover, while the railroads may “evidence a willingness to 
cooperate," they can hardly be expected to take the initiative 
in spending money to make physical connections with carriers 
by river when the result may be to facilitate the shipment or 
haulage of freight by river instead of by rail The situation as 
between the railroads and the carriers on the Great Lakes or 
coastwise is different There the coordination of rail and water 
services is in many instances mutually beneficial and comes about 
naturally ; whereas, the coordination of rail with river and canal 
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earners and their joint use of faeihties m rendering eoiuple- 
mentary as well as competitive services can ordmanly be brought 
about only by action of the local, state or national governments, 
in some cases all three must act For this reason, the attitude 
of the public as regards the desirable relations of the railroads 
and carriers by water is of peculiar importance. 

fedebal policy as to ooSkdination op bailboads and inland 

•WATERWAY OAKRIEES 

The Transportation Act of 1920 definitely declares it to be 
the policy of the United States to foster the development of 
transportation upon the waterways of the country The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was given power to fix not only the 
maximum rates that may be charged by the railroads but the 
actual, that is the minimum, rates This provision of the law 
IS a protection to the carriers by water whose rates are not 
subject to government regulation, except when the carriers by 
water perform part of a through service by raihoad and water- 
way The Commission may establish through routes by rail and 
water and fix the maximum through rate In the case of such 
jomt rates the commission can fix only the maximum rate, not 
the minimum, and designate the portion that shall go to the 
carrier by water 

The coordination of the services of carriers by rail and water 
18 bemg brought about mainly by the establishment of through 
rail-and-water routes and joint rates by action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upon appeal of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and to some extent by other carrieis on the inland 
waterways At first, the railroads opposed such action by the 
Commission, but they have now apparently decided not only 
that opposition is unavailing but that the closer coordination of 
carriers by rail and water may m the long run be more help- 
ful than harmful to the railroads The policy favored by the 
public was emphatically expressed in the Denison Act, adopted 
by Congress in 1928, which gave the Commission authority to 
establish through routes and rates by rail and water upon peti- 
tion of a earner by water without having a hearing and formal 
proceedings as had previously been necessary The railroads for 
a while accepted this law wi^out contest in the courts to deter- 
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mme its validity, and the Comnussioii acted in accordance with 
the procedure made possible by the law, hut in 1933, certain rail 
carriers secured an order from a United States District Court 
enjoining the enforcement of an order of the Commission fixing 
joint routes and rates without a prior hearing ® Upon appeal, 
however, the United States Supreme Court upheld the order of 
the Commission and the validity of the Act of 1928 ® When the 
attorneys for the Commission presented the case to the Supreme 
Court they announced that in the future the Commission would 
give the railroads an opportunity to he heard before an order 
establishing joint routes and rates became effective 

The liberal financial support that the Federal Government has 
given the Inland Waterways Corporation from 1924 to the 
present time to enable it to maintain and extend its services, the 
enactment of the Denison Law, the readiness of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to facilitate transportation by water by 
establishing through rail and water routes and rates, and the 
acquiescence of the lailroads in the action of the Commission are 
all evidence of a changed policy as regards the relations of rail- 
roads and mland wateiways Indeed some railroad ofBeials are 
now advocating a change in the Panama Canal Act and other 
legislation tliat will permit the railroads to engage in trans- 
portation upon inland and coastal waterways, such services to 
be subject to the same measure of regulation as are all railroad 
services It is not probable that Congress will in the near future 
allow the railroads to extend their services by operating or own- 
ing boat Imes , but, if it be true that rail and water transporta- 
tion services are complementary as well as competitive, and if 
the full coordination of rail and water carriers, both subject to 
government regulation, is in the public interest, the eventual 
amendment of the present restnctive laws may he expected 

laamBOAn OWNSaSHIP and OONTBOL of OABBISiBS BT VyATESa IN 
nOMBSTIO OOKMBROS! 

Reference has been made to the effect of the provision of the 
Panama Canal Act prohibitmg a railroad from owning, con- 

^IllinoiB Central Bailroad Co et al v United States et al, Piatriot 
Court P Delaware 3 Federal Supplement lOOS (issue of September, 1038) 

tliaw Ed Advance Opinions, Vol, 78, pp 610 616 
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trolling or having an interest in a earner by water if sueh car- 
rier does or may compete •with the railroad The Antitrust Act 
of 1890, making illegal combinations in restraint of trade, also 
interfered to some extent •with the railroad control of competing 
carriers by ivater, but, prior to 1914, when the prohibitory 
provision of the Panama Canal Act of 1912 became effective, 
the lailroads controlled a large shaie of the vessels operated in 
coastwise commerce and as has been stated, the mam package 
freight (not bulk freight) lines on the Great Lakes were rail- 
road-o^wned 

According to a report made in 1914 by the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, the railroads, on June 30 of that year, directly or 
through subsidiary compames o-wned or controlled 634 vessels — 
barges as well as steamers — having a gross tonnage of 885,294 
tons employed in the domestic trade of the United States This 
comprised but 13 per cent of the entire documented coastwise 
tonnage under the United States flag, but, in addition to the 
tonnage which they definitely owned or controlled, the railroads 
were afllhated with various earners by water through interlock- 
ing stock ownership, directorates or officers 

The coastwise vessels owned or controlled by the railroads 
were, with the exception of baiges, those operated in regular 
line services There were, in 1914, 209 railroad-owned oi con- 
trolled vessels of 689,561 tons gross engaged in regular line 
traffic, and this amounted to nearly 50 per cent of the entire 
regular line tonnage employed m the domestic trade of the 
United States The railroad ownership of tonnage on the Pacific 
Coast was less pronounced and amounted to but 19 8 per cent 
of the total, whereas on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard the 
percentage was 61 9 per cent, and on the Great Lakes 64 2 per 
cent Moreover, 82 per cent of the regular hne tonnage on the 
Atlantic and Gulf seaboards was owned or controlled by two 
shipping consolidations, The Atlantic, Gulf and "West Indies 
Steamship Lines, and the Eastern Steamship Corporation, both 
of which consohdations were affiliated with railroads by “com- 
mumty of interest ” 

The legislation from 1912 to 1928, referred to in the preceding 
pages, has since 1914 greatly i educed railroad ownership and 
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control of earwers by "water in the domestic commerce of the 
United States, The New England Steamship Lme has remained 
nndei the ownership of the New Haven Railroad, but the Pa- 
oifio Mail Steamship Company, having been debarred from 
operation through the Panama Canal, its owner transferred the 
control of the company to W R Grace and Company The 
Pennsylvania Railroad was obliged to part with lines on the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the railroad-owned lines on the Great Lakes 
were sold to The Great Lakes Transit Company In general, most 
railroads have withdrawn from financial interest in earners by 
water, in domestic commerce, not only competitive but also non- 
competitive Moreover, the numerous indirect methods formerly 
employed by the lailroads to prevent or limit the interchange of 
railroad traffic to other than a favored eairier by water have 
either been held to be illegal or have been voluntarily given up 
by the railroads Whether there m to be a return to a closer 
afiShation of carriers by rail and by water, both under govern- 
ment regulation, is an interesting question that has been raised 
m the preceding discussion The answer to the question lies in 
the future 

OOdPEBATION" AND COMBINATION" OF BAIL AND OOIIAN OABBIBBS 

The foregoing account of the relations of the carriers by rail 
and "water has referred mainly to the underlying theory of 
those lelatioua and to the development of the cobrdmation of 
the railroads with the inland waterways An equally important 
matter is the relation of the railroads to carriers on the ocean 

Until the panama Canal Act prevented them from doing so, 
the railroads invested largely in coast"wise hnes to bring about 
consolidation or control, the mam purpose of the railroads, m 
most instances, bemg to control competition rather than to 
further the coordination of services As has been explained in 
the preceding pages, the legislation of Congress from 1906 to 
the present has sought first to assure and perpetuate the com- 
petition of rail and water carriers, and second to bring about 
their fuller coordination There is now a largei measure of 
cooperation in services by the railroads and the coastwise lines, 
although legislation has termmated most railroad, ownership of 
coastwise earners. 
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What IS the tdation of American railroads to ocean earners 
and their services? While the cooperation of ocean earners and 
American railroads by common ownership or control was mainly 
confined to carriers engaged in the coastwise and Oieat Lakes 
commerce, there also were formerly numerous instances in the 
foreign trade The Southern Pacific Railroad Company for 
many years controlled the Pacific Mail Steamship Lines, the 
Great Northern Railroad Company until 1917 operated steam- 
ships from the Pacific coast to the Orient, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio at one time ran a line from Newport News to London and 
Liverpool, the Reading Railway once had a service from Phila- 
delphia to London and Avonmouth, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road controlled the American Line to England, At present, 
however, the direct control of steamship tonnage m the foreign 
trade by American railroads is relatively unimportant The 
Canadian Pacific Railway is more heavily interested in steam- 
ship tonnage, as it operates lines on the Pacific to the Orient 
and on the Atlantic to Europe 
The reasons why the principal ocean trades, such as those of 
the North Atlantic route, are so largely free from the direct 
or intercorporate control of American railroads are both his- 
torical and economic The ocean transportation service across 
the North Atlantic was well organized and highly developed 
long before the railroads began to carry a large volume of traffic 
for export As the railroads increased this traffic they, in the 
main, made use of previously existing ocean carriers, who have 
developed their facilities with the growth of the tonnage turned 
over to them by the railroads The trade of a great port like 
New York, for example, reaches out to all parts of the world 
and moludes not Only the commerce Of the large foreign ports 
with which there is a heavy and regular volume of trade, but 
also the smaller and more out-of-the-way foreign sources of 
this country’s international trade. To handle such a commerce 
as New York City has, special ocean earners are desirable, there 
18 need not only for a few laige steamship lines, such as the 
railroad interests might provide, but also of the services of 
smaller lines and independent vessels 
The common ownership or control of railroads and ocean 
earners engaged m the foreign trade is relatively limited in 
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scope, but the fact should not be overlooked that a measure of 
cooperation, is obtained at many ports through ocean-rail traffic 
agreements or preferential contracts New York, New Orleans, 
and Galveston are termed “open ports” in the sense that the 
railroads and ocean carriers serving them apparently are not 
parties to such contracts Thirty-two preferential contracts or 
arrangements covering nearly all the other ocean ports of the 
United States, however, were reported to a congressional com- 
mittee in 1914 and others may have been overlooked * 

Prior to a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rendered on May 7 , 1912, many of the agreements were mutually 
“exclusive ” Thereafter some of them were modified so as to 
make them mutually “preferential” rather than exclusive, the 
Commission having decided that although under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended in 1906 and 1910, a railroad may 
reserve wharves for its own use and for preferred ocean carriers, 
it must at the same time afford the public access to equal facili- 
ties elsewhere at equal rates, and that the issue of through bills 
of lading on export traffic via a favored ocean line obliges the 
railroad to issue such bills via other lines semng a given port, 
subject to reasonable regulations ® Moreover, Congress in en- 
acting the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 1912, definitely 
provided that if any rail earner subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce enters into arrangements with any earner by water 
opeiating from a port in the United States to a foreign country, 
through the Panama Canal or otherwise, for the handling of 
through business between interior points of the United States 
and such foreign country, “the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may require such railway to enter into similar arrange- 
ments with any or aU other lines of steamships operating from 
said port to the same foreign country ” 

Railroads and ocean carriers also cooperate in the issuance 
of through bills of lading, thereby relieving interior shippers, 
who desire through bills for their foreign consignments, from 
the need of engaging special port representatives to attend to 
the transhipment of their cargoes at the ports of export and 

♦ Committee on the Merchant Marino and B'lsheriea, Proceedings In the 
Inveatigation of Shipping Combinations, Vol IV, Chap lx, p 238 

# Mobile Chamber of Commerce et al v, Mobile & Ohio R R Co„ et al. 
28 I C, 0 Reps , dir. May r, 1912 
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to the formalities connected therewith There have, moreover, 
been instances in which the rail and-ocean carriers quoted joint 
or through freight rates to and from foreign countries Until 
after 1890, for example, many American railroads took a 
percentage of fluctuating through import rates from Europe 
to inland destinations Since then the practice of quoting 
through rail-ocean rates has declined, because of the fluctu- 
ating character of ocean rates, and especially because the 
Hepburn Amendment of 1906 to the Interstate Commerce Act 
obliges American railroads to publish and file their rail rates 
on imports and exports as well as on domestic trafSc and to 
give a notice of 30 days of any change m rates These legal 
requirements have made it impossible for railroad rates to be 
a percentage of constantly fluctuating through rail-ocean 
charges At present it is mainly in the domestic trade that 
through rail-water rates are quoted over certain rail-coastwise 
or rail-lake routes 

Combined rail-and-ocean rates on foreign shipments are made 
mainly by combination of cunent ocean rates with legally col- 
lectible railroad rates The latter are either the regular domestic 
rail rates oi special export or import rail rates applicable to 
and from shipside * 

The railroads further cooperate with the ocean carrieis in 
handling the foreign trade by providing special facilities at the 
terminals, where rail connections have been established at many 
ports for the purpose of reducing transfer expenses, and where 
the railroads provide car ferries and floats, freight lighters and 
barges, floating and stationary grain elevators, wharves, ware- 
houses, coal terminals, and freight-handling appliances Their 
special foreign trade regulations mclude modified demurrage 
and storage rules , special shipping requirements in ease inland 
freight IS forwarded on through bills of lading and in many 
instances special freight handhng, wharfage, and forwarding 
services 

The trafiSe department of many railroads includes one or moie 
“foreign freight agents” who have charge of the solicitation of 
import and export traffic and are assisted by a special soliciting 
force There may also be a “European freight agent,” “South 

• See Chap xxv 
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Amencan agent,” or other special agent A beginning has been 
made m the development of foreign, trade advisory bureaus de- 
signed to give expert advice to exporters and importers regard- 
ing rates and routes, shipping rules and customs, shipping 
papers and foreign markets Well-established cooperative rail- 
ocean services for the thiough transportation of immigrants to 
interior destinations are also provided These are considered in 
the account of ocean passenger services 
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FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION AND TARIFFS ON THE OCEAN 
AND INLAND WATERWAYS 

A LARGE common carrier such as a railroad company or a 
steamship line on the ocean or Great Lakes transports hundreds 
or even thousands of different commodities some of which, as 
iron and steel products, for example, are of many descrip- 
tions For each of the many articles of freight, there must be 
an appropriate rate, and m many if not most instances there 
must be rates applymg from more than one place to several 
or many destinations It would be obviously impossible to have 
a separate or individual rate by railroad or vessel line for each 
article of freight, even from each major point of shipment to 
each principal destination ^rticles must be grouped or classified 
as a general preliminary to rate-making Individual rates, m so 
far as they are quoted, must be limited to the commodities of 
major importance shipped m large quantities'^iMost articles must 
either be grouped together and given “general commodity” 
rates or be assigned a place in a freight classification contaming 
an appropriate number of ratings or classes ranging from ar- 
ticles of high value and hght weight to those of low value per 
bulk or tonnage 

The distinction between a freight classification and a freight 
tariff should be kept in mind Classification and rate-making 
are two distmct but inseparable parts of the process of con- 
structing a tariff applying to classified freight A freight classifi- 
cation contains no rates, but it is a comprehensive list of com- 
modities, each commodity listed being assigned to a class that is 
determined partly by eonsidermg the costs find the special con- 
ditions of transportation applying to the article or commodity 
in question The mam factor controlling the class to which an 
article is allocated is, however, not so much what rate the article 

303 
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shoiM pay if the charge is based upon the relative cost of 
transporting that article as compared "with other commodities, 
but wh at rate it can nay, and this depends mainly upon the 
value of the article and the value to the shipper of tb o-serviee 
of transportat ion Articles of high value, shoes and clocks for 
instance, may be given a high classification, Avhile leather and 
steel bars must be given a lower rating Starting with an ade- 
quate numbei of classes, all articles or commodities can be as- 
signed to classes for which the rates are such as the shippers 
can or will pay without foregoing the service or securing some 
other means or agency of transportation Articles may be and are 
shifted from one class to anothei in response to changes in 
industrial conditions or in the competitive relations of rival 
carriers 

While all kinds of railroad freight are covered by the classi- 
fication, there are, neveitheless, some bulky commodities, such 
as iron ore, coal, stone, timber, of small value per unit of size 
or weight, and which are shipped in large volume, that must 
needs be given rates lower than they would or could pay if 
charged a class rate Such commodities are necessarily given ex- 
class or “commodity” rates Although a large share of the total 
railroad tonnage is moved on commodity rates, the number of 
such rates is small as compared with those on articles taking 
class rates With the evolution of industry, its zoning and greater 
specialization, the number of commodities given ex class rates 
tends to become less Moreover the commodity rates are as definite 
a part of tariff publications as are the rates upon the several 
classes of freight 

As the result of a long process of evolution and in consequence 
of the requirements of government regulation, railroad freight 
is fully classified The railroad service as now performed and 
government regulation as now exercised would not be possible 
without freight classification, although it does not follow from 
this that the present form of classification is the final one It 
may well be that changed conditions resulting from the large 
development of highway transportation may compel the rail- 
roads to make radical modifications m their freight olassifioa^ 
tions, although the changed conditions wiU by no means make 
the classification of rmlroad freight unnecessary 
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First of all, freight classification is necessary from the stand- 
point of the railroad earners because rate-making would other- 
wise be impossible Freight classification, and the rate struc- 
tures thereby made possible, are requisite to the establishment 
and maintenance of the necessary relations of the rail carriers 
with each other, with competing carriers, with the shippers and 
localities they serve, and with the governmental authorities by 
whom they are regulated All railroad freight rates must be 
published and open to the public and to the earners concerned 
Bates must be reasonable per se, and they must not unreasonably 
discnminate as among shippers or places or commodities Bates 
being subject to regulation — ^to adjustment and ultimate de- 
termination — by the government, they must be worked out, 
published and filed with the government in a systematized, in- 
telligible form that would be impossible without a comprehensive, 
logical and simple classification of the thousands of articles 
transported by rail 

B®BirOHT CTiASSaSlOATION AND TABIFF MAKING PBAOTIOE OF OCEAN 
CAOBIBBS IN THE FOBEIGN TBADE 

The freight transported on the ocean being large in volume 
and variety, one would expect ocean carriers to have classified 
their traffic and to have worked out tariffs covering rates as gen- 
erally as do railroad tariffs Such, however, is not what one 
finds Ocean carriers engaged in the foreign trade have limited 
the classification of freight and the construction and publication 
of tariffs to a mimmum 

There are several reasons why this is possible One reason is 
that t he rates of cai lCiawi-H l -- thc nvnwm a a twifia am nnt fliCBrI Tiy 
the government, nor are the carriers’ services regulated to much 
e xfenx jinterlih^ competition being 'activ^ ocean carriers have, 
whether wisely or not is at least doubtful, adhered to the prac- 
tice of secrecy in quoting rates They have preferred the greater 
flexibility of rates made possible by avoiding or TmmTmy.mg the 
classification of freight, and the formulation and publication of 
tariffs Their competitive relations have, it is true, led to de- 
structive rate wars in periods of business depresssion when 
traffic falls off, but when traffic is heavy and the demand for 
transportation and for vessels rises sharply, as it regularly does 
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With, the return of prospenty, there is an advantage m having 
rates that are flexible and can be increased at will, instead of 
having rates that have been stabilized by formulation and pub- 
lication 

Except in times of acute business depression, ocean carriers 
have been able, by means of conference agreements as to mini- 
mum rates, to keep their competitive struggles withm tolerable 
limits This IS obviously more easUy possible among ocean car- 
riers than among railroad companies, for, while the relations 
of ocean carriers with each other and their problems of rate 
making are complicated, they are not so complex and diflScult as 
are those of the railroads The ocean carrier serves many ship- 
pers, and competition for traffic may be keen, but ocean vessels 
and lines are operated only between ports, while the railroad 
may serve hundreds or even thousands of places, large and small, 
and tens of thousands of shippers The multiplicity of places and 
shippers served and of commodities transported, and the inter- 
play of territorial and industrial competition throughout the 
entire economic structure served by the railroads make the pub- 
licity and stability of railroad rates indispensable to the satis- 
factory conduct of business Freight classification, published 
tariffs, publicity and government regulation of rates must pre- 
vail in the railroad service, whereas this practice is not abso- 
lutely essential in ocean transportation, as is shown by the cur- 
‘‘rent practice of carriers 

The facts as to the present practice of ocean carriers in the 
overseas trades regarding the classification of freight, the making 
of tariffs and the pubhcation of rates aie concisely and well 
stated in the following paragraphs taken from a memorandum 
received in November 1933 by the authors from officials of lie 
United States Department of Commerce, 

In only a few instances do any of the oamem engaged in the foreign 
commerce of the United States use classifications in the sense m which 
dassiflcationB axe used by railroads in the United States In most in- 
stances they establish a sepaiate commodity rate on each kind of 
cargo moving in volume and a blanket rate for general merchandise 
to cover all articles on which no specific commodity rates have been 
established From time to time> as tonnage of any given commodity 
increases substantially, a commodity rate is set up for that item Since 
mdividuiil commodity rate items arc seldom transferred to the general 
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merchandise item by cancellation, the number of mdividnal commodity 
rates is steadily increasmg 

In the foreign commerce of the IJiuted States there is to^ay in 
practically every trade a steamship conference to whiidi a majoniy of 
the Imes in that trade belong The members of these conferences, 'whose 
agreements, when approved by the Department of Commerce undei 
authority of Section 15 of the Shipping Act, become exempt from 
the antitrust laws, observe either uniform rates oi agieed-to difiTeren- 
tial rates based upon the class of service rendered by each of the car- 
riers The majority of the conferences compile tariffs of rates and 
governing rules and regulations, but such tariffs, at the present tune, 
are not usually distributed to the pubho For the most part, the tariffs 
serve as information to the employees and agents of the different Imes 
comprising a conference as to 'what rates the Imes have agreed to 
charge, and what rules and regulations have been agreed to In many 
instances the conferences agree only upon minimum rates, so that 
tanffs in such oases are tariffs of minimum rates only Although it is 
possible, of course, for a conference member to charge more than a 
minimum rate agreed upon, practically this is seldom done A sub- 
stantial number of the conferences now file copies of their tariffs with 
the United States Shipping Board Buieau of the Department of Com- 
merce, where they are available for pubhc inspection 

In recent years there has been a noticeable tendency on the part of 
ocean earners in foreign commerce to give more publicity to then 
lates than in the past It is customary in some trades for the con- 
ferences, following meetmgs at which late changes have been agreed 
upon, to give to the press a notice of such changes 

It will be noted, as stated in the foregoing quotation that with 
few exceptions ocean carriers in the foreign commerce do not 
make a freight classification but compile for their own use com- 
modity rates and have a “general commodity” rate The rates, 
which are usually minimum rates, that are agreed upon in the 
conferences are compiled and printed in tariffs accompanied by 
rules and regulations to be observed in applying the tariff rates 
The tariffs are not based upon a freight classification nor are 
they published, but there is at present a commendable “tendency 
on the part of ocean earners in foreign commerce [le confer- 
ences of ocean lines in some trades] to give more publicity to 
their rates,” especially by informing the public of changes in 
rates that may be made at conference meetings One may gen- 
eralize broadly by saying that freight classification, tanff making, 
and rate publicity among ocean carriers in the foreign trade 
are m the process of evolution from bargaining practices and 
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secrecy to ultimate “rationalization” and stabilization Govern- 
ment regulation being largely absent, its place as a controlling 
force must be filled by effective cooperative action of the inter- 
ested carriers In other words, the industry itself must develop 
and enforce its own “code ” 

IBBIOHr OLASSrPIOATION ANP TAEn’l? MAKING PRACMOE ON INIEB- 
OOASTAIi, COASTWISE AND GBEAT IjAKES OABKIBBS 

The evolutionary process just referred to has proceeded further 
in the freight classification and tariff making practice of the 
intei coastal and the seaboard and Great Lakes earners engaged 
in the interstate commerce of the United States The traffic of 
the intercoastal and coastwise carriers consists in large part of 
freight received from, or turned over to, the lailroads There 
is much freight moved as through shipments by joint rail and 
water lines operated under a common arrangement by the con- 
necting carriers, the services and charges for such freight being 
subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Even the port-to-port traffic of water carriers that does not move 
as through shipments over connecting rail and ocean carriers, 
and on joint rates, may not (and in fact in large part does not) 
originate or terminate at the ports The total freight charges 
paid by shipper or consignee may be the sum of a rail rate and 
a water rate, but in general, the practices of the two separate 
earners, as regards freight classifications and tariffs, need to 
harmonize with each other in order that traffic may move ad- 
vantageously and freely from seller to buyer Thus, commercial 
and traffic considerations, together with government regulation 
requiring the publication and filing of tariffs, have caused most 
common carriers by water in interstate commerce to adopt, with 
due simplification, the appropriate railroad freight classification, 
of which there are three, the Official Classification (of the eastern 
trunk-line railroads), liie southern and the western, which are 
published together as the Consolidated Freight Classification 

The tariff practices of the intercoastal, seaboard and Great 
LakM earners and the requirements of the government regarding 
the publication and filing of rates are stated as follows in the 
memorandum of the Department of Commerce from which the 
last quotation was made. 
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Gamers by water engaged in mtereoastal commerce by way of the 
Panama Canal are subject to the rate filing requirements of the Inter- 
coastal Shipping Act of 1933 Under that statute, these hues must file 
with the Department of Commerce then exact rates, rules and regula- 
tions and cannot change such rates, rules and regulations except after 
30 days’ notice unless the Department gives special permission foi a 
change on less than 30 days’ notice The Intercoastal Act and the 
Department’s tanfC regulations piomulgated thereunder also require 
these earners to post their rates at the poits where cargo is received 
for transportation 

Most of the earners m the intercoastal trade are parties to freight 
classifications used by the railroads The carriers operating in the inter- 
coastal tiade between Gulf of Mexico and Pacific Coast ports, however, 
although formerly using a classification, have followed the practice 
since the passage of the Intercoastal Act of havmg specific oommodity 
rates with a general meichandise rate for items not covered by indi- 
vidual rates, as described above in connection with transportation in 
foreign commerce 

Common carriers by water m interstate commerce ^ on the high seas 
and the Great Lakes, exclusive of the intercoastal earners, are subject 
to the tariEC-fihng requirements of the Shipping Act of 1916 

In a majority of the trades coming under the maximum late-fihng 
provisions of the 1916 Act, there aie classifiaations somewhat similar 
to those used by railroads A number of the carriers use the same classi- 
fications as the competing railroads in their territory The statute of 
1916, however, requires the filing and posting of maximum rates only 
A substantial number of the subject earners, particularly those who 
have through rail and water tarifis on file vnth the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, file as their maximum rates on port-to-port busi- 
ness the actual rates which they are currently charging to all shippers 
This 13 particularly true of cairiera operating m the Atlantic coastwise 
trade Carriers operatmg in the Pacific coastwise trade, however, file 
as maximum rates, rates higher than those which they are cuirently 
chargmg 

Those earners subject to the fllmg requirements of the 1916 Act, 
who file as their maximum rates actual rates chaiged by them, also post 
such actual rates at places where they receive cargo for transportation 
The carriers who file and post maximum rates higher than the actual 
rates charged by them give only a limited amount of puhhcity to the 
actual rates charged Only a few of them have piunted tanfis of cur- 
rent rates which are available to the puhbc 

The Intercoastal Shipping Act of March 3, 1933, has brought 
about full publicity of the tariffs of the common earners by 

iThe rate filing requnements of the original 1916 Shipping Act extend 
not only to purely coastwise port to port commerce but to commerce be 
tween the United States and its insular and territorial nossesaions indud. 
ing the Philippine Islands and the Canal Zone ' 
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water operating between tbe two seaboards of the United States 
The Act has also done much to stabilize intercoastal rates by 
water, the carriers concerned being obliged to file with the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce the schedule 
of actual rates they are to charge, and the rates so filed may 
be changed only on 30 days’ notice unless a shorter period be 
allowed by the bureau The Act also provides that the rate 
schedules filed “shall contain the classification of fi eight’’ and 
“any rules or legulations which in anywise change, affect or 
determine any part or the aggregate of such aforesaid rates, 
fares, or charges or the value of the service rendered ’’ Prom 
this it would seem that the government has authority to require 
the intercoastal common carriers to file a freight classification 
and to construct their tariffs in accordance therewith Presum- 
ably this will be required when the many problems have been 
solved that resulted from the termination of the Shipping Board 
and the transfer of its duties to the Department of Commerce, 
and when the new regulatory machinery has been fully set up 
and has been in operation for a while 
The coastwise earners, other than those in the intercoastal 
trade, and the Great Lakes carriers, as has been stated, are 
required to file only maximum rates, not those actually charged 
Many of these common carriers, particularly those on the At- 
lantic seaboard ^nd on the Great Lakes interchange traffic with 
connecting railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission hav- 
ing power to require the railroads, if they do not act voluntarily, 
to become parts of through rail and water or water and rail 
loutes over which traffic is handled at joint rates which must be 
filed with the commission, and which the commission may fibs and 
apportion among the participating carriers Hence it is, as stated 
in the above quotation, that those coastwise earners, particularly 
those operating on the Atlantic seaboard, “who have through 
rail and water tariffs on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, file (with the Bureau of the Department of Commerce) 
as their maximum rates on port-to-port business the actual rates 
they are currently charging to all shippers ’’ 

The situation on the Pacific seaboard is such that through 
routes and rates hy rail and water are avoided so far as pos- 
sible by the oompetmg railroads and coastwise Imes, and the 
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earners by water adhere to the practice of fllmg with the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau only maximum rates, thus retaining greater 
freedom of rate-making in competition with the railroads The 
merchandise traffic of common carriers on the Great Lakes con- 
sists m large part of freight from or to points not on the Lakes, 
that IS transported over connecting earners on through lake and 
rail or rail and lake rates over which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ourisdiction The tariffs of the Lake lines are 
based upon the Official Classification m force in the territory 
of the eastern trunk-line railroads 

The port-to-port traffic of the common carriers on the Great 
Lakes, as on the seaboard, is not subject to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission For such traffic, the require- 
ments as to filing of tariffs are those contamed in the Shipping 
Act of 1916 The current practice as stated in the above quoted 
memorandum, is that "In a majority of the trades coming under 
the maximum rate-filing provisions of the 1916 Act, there are 
classifications somewhat similar to those used by the railroads 
A number of the earners use the same classification as the com- 
peting railroads in their territory ” 

FBA.OTICmS Off OABBIISBS ON BIVSBB AMU OANAIiS 

The carriers on the rivers and canals have much the same 
relation to rail carriers as do the lines on the Great Lakes The 
common carriers on the rivers and canals, as compared with 
contract and private or industrial carriers on these waterways, 
still play a minor r61e The traffic originating and terminatmg 
on these inland waterways would not furnish sufficient tonnage 
for the profitable operation of a common carrier The inland 
waterway is only a trunk line, it must have traffic feeders 
The water earner must exchange traffic with connecting rail- 
roads There must be through routes and rates by joint rail 
and water lines, and this has been amply provided for by suc- 
cessive acts of Congress, particularly by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation Act of 1924 as amended by the so-called Denison 
Act of 1928, that are discussed in other parts of this volume 

In so far as common earners on rivers and canals classify 
freight and prmt tariffs, they would naturally adopt the forms 
followed by the connecting railroads with which they do or may 
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interchange traffic The traffic handled on joint rail and water 
routes IS subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has authority to establish such through routes 
and to fix and apportion the joint rates The commission cannot 
fix the actual rate to be charged by the water earner, as is done 
in the case of railroad charges, but, although the commission 
may, “where one of the carriers is a water line,” fix only “the 
maximum rates, fare and charges applied thereto,” as a matter 
of fact the rate of the water carrier is really determined when 
the commission fixes the rate over the joint rail and water route 
and decides what portion thereof shall go to the carrier by water 
The rates over the joint rail and water route being subject to 
the control of the Commission, the participating water carriers 
must observe the Commission’s requirements as to freight classi- 
fication and the publishing and filing of tariffs 

The Shipping Act of 1916 does not apply to earners on in- 
land waterways other than the Great Lakes, hence the port-to- 
port rates of common earners on the rivers and canals are with- 
out government regulation The maximum rates for this traffic 
do not have to be filed with the Shipping Board Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce, they do not need to be published 
and given publicity, and the earners are free to quote secret 
rates or, if they prefer to do so, to follow a policy of publishing 
their charges and adhering to them In general, it is the prac- 
tice of carriers on rivers and canals to charge such rates as wiU 
enable them to secure traffic that would otherwise move by rail 
The charges of the unregulated earners by water are determined 
by the level of the rates which the government permits the 
railroads to charge 

The foregoing statement concemmg the practices of carriers 
by water as to the classification of freight and the making, pub- 
lishing and filmg of tariffs shows that the intercoastal carriers, 
the coastwise Imes on the seaboard and on the Great Lakes, and 
those operatmg op canals and rivers follow differing practices 
and that dissimilar requirements are imposed by government 
regulation The earners by water in their relations with each 
other and with the pubhc have a status similar to that of the 
railroads before, or in the early years of, government regulation 
If, as seems probable, the general principles that are now fol- 
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lowed in the regulation of railroads are, in the near future, 
applied, with appropriate adaptation, to interstate carriers by 
water, we may expect that the practices of both classes of carriers 
as to freight classification, and the pubhshing and filing of tariffs, 
wiU be harmonized and stabilized 

REFERENCES 

Several of the subjeots discussed in this chapter are treated m the 
references listed at the end of the following chapter, and the volumes 
there listed may be consulted to advantage 
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MAKING OF FREIGHT RATES ON THE OCEAN 
AND INLAND WATERWAYS 

In making freight rates, prices are fixed for services rendered 
The conditions under which the business of water transportation 
IS performed — ^to what extent the business is or is not monopo- 
listic or competitive and in what measure monopoly is controlled 
and competition is restrained — determine the fixing of prices or 
the making of rates Previous chapters have discussed monopoly 
and competition in the ocean transportation service and have set 
forth the facts regarding steamship conferences and agreements 
These chapters and the one on the classification of fi eight by 
earners upon ocean and inland waterways and the practice as 
regaids the publication of tariffs have provided a background 
for a presentation of the subject of how freight rates are made 
on the ocean and inland waterways and foi an analysis of the 
forces and factors that control sudi rates 

LINE AND OHABTEE SERVIOEB OF OCEAN OABBIEBS 

As has been pointed out from time to time in previous discus- 
sions, ocean vessels are operated as component parts of a “line” 
for the perfoimance of scheduled line services or they are 
operated singly or as an individual unit under charter in 
“tramp” oi chartered services Moreover, there are several 
kinds of each class of service There are cargo lines composed of 
vessels that carry freight only, there are lines whose vessels are 
combination passenger and cargo carriers, and there are express 
lines whose large and speedy vessels carry little else than pas- 
sengers, mail and express Likewise, vessels that are chartered 
for the transportation of freight may be secured for a trip or 
under various conditions for a period of time 

Line vessels perform more than one kmd of service, and the 
service obhgations respectively of the ovmer and the charterer 
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of a vessel vary with different contractual relationships Ocean 
freight lines perform both regular or standard freight services 
and exceptional services, as the need arises and opportunity 
offers, the latter consisting of the carnage of supplemental 
freight at low rates detei mined by special agreement with 
shippers Such supplemental freight is taken as “berth” cargo 
or in lieu of necessary ballast 

BATES TOR LINE SERVICES ON THE OCEAN AND 
INLAND WATERWAYS 

The rates for the regular or standard ocean line freight serv- 
ices are for the most part the commodity rates — ^for some hnes 
class rates — ^that each line includes in its tariifs (usually not 
published by overseas carriers) after the minimum rates for 
competitive traffic have been fixed by the conference of which 
the interested Imes are members As has been explained, com- 
petitive ocean Imes are in most instances members of a conference 
or of several conferences in which agreements are entered into 
as to minimum rates on their competitive traffic and as to the 
allotment of vessels and sailings to the several rival ports 
served 

Instead of paying rates currently in force when shipments are 
made and depending upon securmg adequate space when traffic 
IS offered, some large and regular shippers enter into agreements 
with steamship hnes whereby traffic is taken at rates fixed by. 
time contracts, the earner obligating himself to provide piompt 
tianSportation for the stipulated amount of freight The mana- 
ger of a hne of vessels is glad to secure freight in advance, be- 
cause a steady volume of traffic, even at moderate rates, is 
ordinarily more profitable than a fluctuating tonnage at cur- 
rent rates The manufacturer or exporter engaged largely in the 
foreign trade can carry on his business more advantageously if 
he has an advance guarantee of the shipping facilities his traffic 
wiU require week by week or month by month, and if he knows 
what freight rates he will have to pay to place his products upon 
the foreign market The time contracts between shipper and 
earners cover various periods — a month, a season, or a year — 
and stipulate that the carrier shall provide facilities for trans- 
porting a designated tonnage of the shipper’s wares or products 
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at such dates and at such rates as are named in the agreement 

The mtercoastal lines operating via the Panama Canal between 
the two seaboards of the United States have their conference 
for the determination of rates and the adjustment of their other 
interrelations, but the presence of lines not in the conference, 
the surplus tonnage and the consequent intense competition, 
especially during a severe depression in business, have prevented 
the conference from accomplishing an effective stabilization of 
rates The conference agreements have been frequently revised 

The situation, howevei, was improved by the Copeland Act 
of March 3, 1933, which required mtercoastal line carriers to 
publish, not their maximum, but their actual tariffs and file 
them with the United States Shipping Board (now the Shippmg 
Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce) The tariffs 
become effective 30 days after filing and can be changed only 
upon 30 days’ notice, unless the Shipping Board Bureau author- 
izes the rates to become effective or to be changed within a 
shorter peiiod While the government authority cannot fix the 
mtercoastal rates it can, upon its own motion or upon complaint 
of an interested party, and aftei a hearing, order the rates to be 
changed, if they are found to be unieasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory The Copeland Act undoubtedly gives greater stabil- 
ity to intei coastal line rates, and it is probable that the beneficial 
effects of the Act will ultimately cause Congress to take the 
further desirable step of applying to the rates of the mtercoastal 
lines the same measure of government regulation as pertains to 
railroad charges 

The port-to-port interstate rates of the coastwise Imes operat- 
ing upon the Atlantic-Q-ulf and the Pacific Seaboards of the 
United States are determmed by the competition of the Imes 
with each other and with the railroads As stated in the previous 
chapter, their tariffs are modeled upon those of the railroads, 
and for the most part the rates are so fixed as to secure and hold 
traffic that might move by rail Except for through traffic 
handled under a common arrangement by rail and connecting 
water earners, the rates of the coastwise lines are not subject to 
effective government regulation The regular line carriers m 
mterstate commerce are prohibited from making unfair dia- 
onininstious as between ports and among shippers. They are 
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required to file schedules of maximum rates with the Shippmg 
Board Bureau which may change such rates, but this does not 
result m real regulation of rates 
The facts as to the rates of the steamship lines on the Great 
Lakes are much the same as those applying to the coastwise 
lines The Lake Imes are m direct competition with the railroads, 
and their tariffs are made and rates fixed to meet that competi- 
tion There is not much competition among lake carriers for 
general merchandise or package freight, most of the formerly 
independent Imes havmg been brought under one management 
The traffic on the Great Lakes consists mainly of ore, coal, oil 
and other heavy freight carried in bulk-cargo vessels that are 
especially designed for the commodity they are to transport, and 
many are operated by producers who use their own vessels 
primarily to transport their products to market There are 
standardized schedules of rates on iron ore and coal that apply 
to such traffic as is carried for other shippers There is, however, 
a heavy coal tonnage up the lakes, the rates on which are of 
concern to the public as well as the carriers Such rates are fixed 
at what the traffic will bear as determined by carrier competition 
and by conditions of the market 
On the rivers such as the Ohio and the Mississippi, and their 
tributaries, the traffic consists mostly of tonnage moved by pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and builders in connection with their 
busmess Common carrier Imes make such port-to-port rates as 
competition, principally with the railroads, will permit, there 
being no government regulation except as to rates via through 
rail-river, or rail-river-rail routes, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission havmg the power to establish such routes and the 
joint rates applying thereon Carriers on the canals, as on the 
rivers, make rates without government interference They are 
competitors of the railroads for such traffic as is adapted to 
barge transportation It is interestmg to note that on the Erie 
Canal, the most important of the long canals m the United 
States, the traffic of the common or contract carrier barge lines is 
becommg less important as compared with that of the industrial 
carriers that are operating vessels in connection with their busi- 
ness — ^vessels especially adapted to their needs as producers and 
shippers Industrial carriers are concerned with costs of trans 
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portation and not with rate-making, and present indications are 
that such carriers, rather than those that serve the public gen- 
erally, are the ones that are to make an increasing use of inland 
waterways 


TBIP AND TIME OBABTER BATES 

Ship chartering and the several kinds of charter parties have 
been explained in detail m Chapter XII The following discus- 
sion of charter rates will involve some duplication, but it will 
add to the clearness of the account of ocean rates to relate the 
rates to the several kinds of charter parties 

Formerly vessels operated undei charter or as “tramps” 
transported the larger share of ocean-borne traffic At present in 
consequence of the inciease of international trade, the more 
regular flow of commerce, and the greater importance of time 
and certainty in transportation services, by far the laiger part 
of the tiaffic on the ocean is handled by line vessels operated on 
deflnite schedules There is still, however, much use made of 
chartered vessels Less than one-fifth of the tonnage of the 
foreign commerce of the United States is now handled by char- 
tered vessels, but for some countnes the share is larger Traffic 
requirements are not the same in all countries 

Vessels being hired or chartered for a trip or for a period, 
there are tnp charters and time charters, and of each of these 
there are different kinds A shipper having a full vessel load of 
gram or other freight that will require the whole or the largei 
part of the capacity of a vessel can frequently save in transporta- 
tion costs by chartering a vessel for a trip With the assistance of 
a ship broker, who is to be foimd in every important seaboard 
city and who can communicate by cable with ship brokers in all 
parts of the world, the shipper will readily obtain the services of 
such a vessel as he desires, and at the time and place that he 
wants it The shipper and the broker representing the owner of 
the vessel enter into a contract set forth in a charter “party” 
whereby the owner of the vessel agrees to transport tike shipper’s 
freight from a designated city or from a port within a “range” 
to a stated destination or to a port within a specified range of 
seaboard cities The shipper may desire to specify the port of 
ladmg after the charter party is signed, and he may wish to 
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select the particular port for discharge of cargo after the vessel 
has started on its voyage Vessels, especially passenger ships, 
may also be chartered for round trip voyages 

Trip charter parties are of two general kinds, the “gross 
form” and the “net form ” The gross form charter stipulates 
that the owner of the vessel shall hear the expenses of loadmg 
and discharging the cargo, and also bear the port charges and 
operating expenses When the shipper pays for the stevedoring 
and other expenses of loading and discharging, the charter party 
is of the net form However, the stipulation of charters may 
vary widely Sometimes, for example, the shipper will pay for 
loadmg and the vessel owner for discharging 

Tnp charter rates are determined by numerous factors The 
charterer or shipper usually pays a designated rate per ton or 
unit of the cargo shipped and upon the number of tons that the 
vessel can carry of the commodity in question The actual rate 
w'lll depend upon the scarcity or abundance of available vessels, 
and upon such minor stipulations as the number of “lay” or 
free days within which the vessel is to be loaded or discharged 
without the payment of demurrage by the charterer to cover 
the extra expense that the vessel owner must bear if there be a 
loss of time 

The time charter party stipulates the terms under which a 
charterer obtams the services or the use of a vessel for a desig- 
nated penod of time, three months, six months or a year The 
logical basis for the charter rate is a charge per month per ton of 
the vessel’s carrying capacity, le, its deadweight tonnage In 
case of a passenger or special type of vessel the gross oi net, in- 
stead of the dead-weight, tonnage may be taken The charterer is 
usually, though not always, a company operatmg a line of vessels 
By means of tune chartering, such a company can expand or con- 
tract the tonnage of its fleet with the increase or decrease of 
traffic. 

There are two general kinds of time charters, one of which is 
the “bareboat” charter The bare-boat charter gives the char- 
terer possession of a vessel without crew He meets all the ex- 
penses of operatmg and maintaining the vessel for the period of 
the lease, he provides the crew and the fuel, and meets all port 
and terminal charges and operating expenses The ordinary and 
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more usual time charter provides that the owner of the vessel 
shall furnish the crew, pay their wages and feed them, and shall 
furnish the fuel, while the charterer bears all the port, terminal 
and cargo handling charges However, the provisions of time 
charters, as do those of trip charters, vary widely to meet the 
conditions of different trades and the wishes of charterers 

HAKINS OF lilNB FBEIOHT BATES THE FACTORS AFFECTING THEM 

The making of ocean line rates is not a scientific process, they 
are in all ordinary times the result of a number of business 
influences or forces The prevalence of ocean conferences makes 
it clear that regular hne rates are not the result of unrestricted 
competition It is equally clear that the occasional arbitrary ad- 
vance or maintenance of a rate does not afford evidence that the 
conference lines have an absolute monopoly power over line 
rates Many influences not fully controlled by ocean conferences 
need to be considered when the lines endeavor to fix their rates 
at “what the traffic will bear ” 

Some competition between conference steamship lines persists 
even though they cooperate in the making of their charges The 
conferences control and restrict rather than eliminate competi- 
tion Even when the absolute rates are fixed m conference com- 
mittee meetings, the effects of competition are not wholly 
avoided, for the wishes of the weak and strong conference lines 
need to be heeded Their competition is changed and its severity 
modified, but its life is not extinguished On some routes, more- 
over, certain independent hnes continue to operate, although 
the competition mamtained by them is hmited 

A distmction needs to be made between the regular cargo 
rates of ocean Imes and their so called “berth cargo” rates The 
berth cargo of lines consists mainly of commodities such as 
gram or case oil which line vessels regularly carry to flU surplus 
cargo spaces not taken up by traffic which they carry at regular 
hne rates Berth cargo rates are frequently reduced to a low 
levd. at large ports, such as New York, which are served by 
many regular hues At times such cargoes are earned in lieu 
of ballast, and their rates are regarded as profitable so long as 
they yield anything over and above the immediate costs incurred 
in handling them They are explicitly ekelnded, in many in* 
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stances, from the commodities whose actual or tmTiimuTin rates 
are fixed in conference, or are subjected to only a modified 
amount of control 

Although ocean liners and tramp vessels are mainly engaged m 
different services, the rates charged for the services of ocean 
lines are nevertheless influenced to some extent by tramp com- 
petition The competition is particularly acute in the fixing of 
berth cargo rates, because the commodities carried by lines as 
berth cargoes are especially adapted to transportation in ship- 
load lots At large ports, for example, where many lines congre- 
gate, the lines sometimes obtain most of the gram cargoes, but 
at rates that are in a large measure influenced by tramp com- 
petition 

The general cargo rates of the hues are less subject to tramp 
competition, but even they are not wholly free from its m- 
fiuence Shippers of iron and steel manufactures, and other 
bulky goods that may be shipped either in shipload lots or as 
general cargo, frequently have a choice of services, and should 
the line rates on general cargo that is usually handled almost 
exclusively by the lines become unreasonable as compared with 
the cost of chartermg vessels, tramp competition may at any time 
become an active factor As has been stated by Mr PAS 
Franklm, president of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, the tramp service is under such conditions available 
both to small and large shippers ^ 

Neither the large nor the small shipper is ever at the mercy 
of the steamship Imes if rates advance to a point which may be 
thought to be unreasonable If the rates exceed or even approxi- 
mate the rates at which tramp steamers can be chartered, large 
shippers of special commodities immediately protect themselves 
by the employment of tramps for the transportation of their 
shipments , and small individual shippers, who cannot accumu- 
late merchandise in quantities sufdcient to justify the chartenng 
of tramp steamers, are at such times served by chartering bro- 
kers, who are always ready, when rates by the regular Imes 
advance to such a point that a profit can be made by chartermg, 
to lay chartered steamers on the berth, themselves accumulating 

1 iUmala of the Amenoan Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol 

I^V, p lai 
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the shipments of numerous small merchants, who by this means 
can always protect themselves against oppression 

When a tramp vessel is placed on the berth by a ship broker 
or speculator as here stated, it is, of course, not engaged in the 
tramp service as that service is ordinal ily conducted and under- 
stood, the tramp is temporarily engaged as a geneial carrier 
It IS, however, from among the world’s fleet of tramps that such 
vessels aie chartered 

Ocean bne rates are further mfluenced by the indirect com- 
petition known as “market” or “commercial” competition 
Many American exports to non-European markets, for example, 
need to be marketed m competition with similar goods offered by 
European exporters This obliges the Imes serving the exporters 
of the United States to maintam a degree of parity between 
their rates and those in effect from Europe to a given competitive 
maiket The effect of this competition is similar to the well known 
force of mdustrial and commercial competition upon railroad 
charges, but differs in that it is more international in scope 

Market competition also exerts an influence upon the relative 
ocean rates from and to ports on the different seaboards of the 
United States As explamed m the following chapter there are 
special railroad lates definitely adjusted among the north Atlan- 
tic, south Atlantic and Gulf seaboaids of the United States, 
applying on export and import traffic The ocean steamship 
lines also have a problem of adjusting rates to and from foreign 
countries via these several seaboards Prom 1920 to 1925, the 
three American coastwise steamship conferences, the North 
Atlantic, the South Atlantic, and the Gulf, through a tripartite 
conference, fixed the transatlantic rates to Europe, applying at 
Gulf ports, at 16 cents per 100 pounds or five cents per cubic 
foot above the rates applying at the north Atlantic ports, the 
differentials against the Atlantic ports south of Norfolk being 
one-haU those to and from Gulf ports In 1920, the United States 
Shipping Board held this arrangement to be “unfair as between 
earners and detrimental to the commerce of the United States ” 
The Shipping Board’s decision left each conference free to make 
rates for its lines without being bound by an interseaboard agree- 
ment as to differentials As a result of competition, common rates 
to Europe apply on most traffic at north Atlanluc ports, there 
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are also common rates at south Atlantic ports and common rates 
at Gulf ports, but the level of rates at south Atlantic ports is 
higher than at the north Atlantic, and the rates at Gulf ports 
are somewhat above those at the south Atlantic 
The ports of the Pacific seaboard of the United States have 
also been equalized substantially as to their ocean-line rates, but 
the extent of this equalization is not so umversal as that afforded 
by the export rates published by the tianseontinental railroads 
The Pacific seaboard as a whole is on a lower ocean-rate basis 
than the eastern seaboards in all Pacific trades in which the 
steamship hnes and transcontinental railroads serving them can 
hope to compete for export and import trafSo origmating at or 
destined to interior points within the Umted States This general 
rate adjustment prevails until distant Oriental ports such as 
Singapore and Calcutta are reached 
Ocean as well as railroad carriers are concerned with the 
equalization of rival poits or with the establishment of equitable 
port adjustments and the rates of both are influenced by port 
rivalry To accomplish this, the railroads have made a more 
general attempt than have the ocean earners m their export and 
import rail tariffs and their established port differentials, but 
the ocean steamship lines have not been able to disregard the 
competition between rival porta and seaboards 
The rate parity maintamed between competitive countries and 
nval ports is by no means absolute Yet a relationship is main- 
tained, and this is ordinarily true even when the services avail- 
able to American shippers are offered under foreign flags Fla- 
grant discriminations, however, have occurred at times, and 
these, although they are exceptional, have contributed their 
share to the desire for a larger American deep-sea marine and 
for a measure of public regulation Unfair discriminations are 
less likely to occur m the future, because the government has 
the power to correct any rate that is unjustly discriminatory 
between shippers or ports or against “exporters of the United 
States as compared with their foreign competitors ” 

Although ocean-line rates are largely determmed in confer-’ 
ences in accordance with the commercial requirements of inter- 
national commerce and the limits set by direct and indirect com- 
petition, various additional rate factors aie mstrumental The 
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value of the commodities earned is considered in determining 
what the traffic will bear Particularly is this the case when 
different rates are assigned to different commodities, or when 
an ocean line adopts a freight classification 
f' Ocean line rates are also influenced by differences in the value 
of the services rendered Slower or indirect lines are frequently 
accorded differentials because the value of their service is less 
than that of faster or more direct lines, and unless their rates 
are lower they would, in years of normal shipping, fail to obtain 
their proportionate share of the traffic The value of the service 
likewise determines the maximum above which neither individual 
class and commodity rates nor ocean line rates as a whole can 
be permanently maintained 

^^e relative supply of, and demand for, tonnage and cargoes 
influence line rates somewhat j Ocean conferences tend to prevent 
the constant rate fluctuations which would occur if supply and 
demand were the sole considerations, but the conference lines 
are not loath to increase their (fiiarges in case a shortage of 
tonnage should occur Neither could they maintain their line 
rates at a high level throughout a long period of insufficient ship- 
ping and surplus tonnage Conditions of supply and demand 
frequently cause wide variations in opposite directions, over a 
mrticular route 

\It IS clear that hne rates are fixed primarily at what the traffic 
will bear, i e , in accordance with the commercial and competitive 
forces mentioned above, yet the cost of the services rendered by 
the Imes is also a rate flgat. nf tTii» fin ryice influences line 

r ates in two general ways~^ F irst, it determines the mimmum 
■B3bw which the general level of Ime rates on a given route may 
not long be mamtained The lines do not establish their rates by 
computing their total costs and adding to this an amount to 
yield a profit, they resist any reduction that causes rates to be 
lowered to the cost of the service, and they advance their rates 
in case them coats nse to a higher level, and commercial condi- 
tions do not prevent Should the costs of a particular line, how- 
ever, differ widely from those of competitive lines or other lines 
performing similar services, it may at times find itself unable to 
Tw ftinta i n its rates at a profitable level 
^ The second way m which the cost of service influences line 
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rates lias to do with the making of the rates on particular com- 
modities, as distinct from the general level of all line rates Par- 
ticular rates are seldom based upon the total cost of service 
chargeable to an individual commodity on a cost accounting 
basis Should special expenses of any kind, however, arise m 
connection with a particular article, it may he obliged to pay 
a higher rate than other commodities, provided always that com- 
mercial conditions do not prevent such action In case tranship- 
ment costs are incurred, moreover, or special expenses arise in 
handling a consignment m port, the special amoimts are, in 
many instances, added to the hne rates in the freight biR that is 
submitted for payment The extent to which particular rates are 
mflueneed by the cost of service depends in a large measure 
upon whether the commodity in question is relatively free from 
or subject to competition 

C4|though distance or the length of an ocean voyage is a cost- 
of-service factor, it is not controlli^ The rates on commodities, 
the movement of which is not detmmned by active commercial 
competition or competition between ocean carriers, are gauged 
generally, although not precisely, m accordance with distance 
On the other hand, the rates on traffic that is more subject to 
commercial or market competition are frequently blanketed over 
many ports, regardless of relative distances Differences in the 
volume of inbound or outbound traffic, or in the relative ability 
of different trades to bear a higher or lower rate, may cause 
distance discrepancies mvolvmg hundreds and even thousands 
of miles Such rate differences cannot be taken at their face 
value, for they may at times be due to differences in the quality 
or amount of service performed by the various hues, They are 
usually traceable, however, to the fundamental practice of mak- 
mg ocean rates at what the traffic will bear Commercial ex- 
pediency rather than the cost of the service has been the ocean 
rate-makers’ guide 

The brief description, given earlier in this chapter, of the 
making of rates by coastwise and mland waterway earners en 
gaged in the domestic commerce of the United States, indicates 
that the rates of those carriers, like those in the overseas trades, 
are determmed usually by competitive factors and are fixed at 
what the traffic will bear The competition among ocean lines in 
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the foreign trade is among earners whose rates are not fixed by 
the government and whose services are subject to a modicum of 
public regulation The rates also of water carriers in the domes- 
tic commerce of the United States are not fixed by the govern- 
ment and there is competition of such lines Avith each other, 
especially among coastwise and intercoastal lines , but the major 
competition of domestic water carriers is with the railroads 
whose rates are fixed and services are regulated by the govern- 
ment The carriers by water are quite free to fix rates that are 
somewhat lower than the government controlled railroad charges 
and thus to fix rates that will attract trafiSc to the water routes 
The only effective limitation upon this competition by the water 
lines IS that their rates as a whole over a peiiod of time must 
yield revenues somewhat in excess of operating expenses and 
fixed charges The competition of railroads with each other is 
definitely and largely hmited by government regulation, while 
for the most pait the competition between rail and water car- 
riers IS unregulated It may be called economic warfare 

FACTORS AFFECTING OCEAN CHARTER RATES 

To the foregoing discussion of charter rates it is necessary to 
add but a brief statement concerning the factors affecting such 
rates 

The units upon which trip and time charter rates are based, as 
has been stated, are cargo tonnage in the former case and dead- 
weight or other form of vessel tonnage in the latter, and it has also 
been noted that it is customary, when a tramp is chartered on a 
time charter party in the foreign trade, for the charterer to pro- 
vide the fuel and pay aU port and terminal charges other than 
those incurred in connection with the manning of the vessels To 
this extent, cost of service is a consideration in determining the 
rates agreed upon when different types of charters are chosen or 
signed 

The influences determming ocean charter rates differ from 
those mentioned in connection with Ime rates chiefly in that they 
are more competitive and fluctuate freely with -^e supply of 
tramp tonnage and demand for the same No prices could be 
more competitive than charter rates, they fluctuate with every 
dight change in the ratio of traffic to ships There is a world- 
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mde competition among vessel owners to secure desirable cargo 
shipments — a competition that is made possible by means of 
ship brokers who are to be found in all large ports, and who are, 
by means of the network of telegraph and cable lines that bind 
togetjfier all commercial centers, kept in touch with each other 
and with the shippers having cargoes for transportation When 
bidding foi cargoes of grain, ease oil or other bulky commodities 
that are acceptable to lines either as berth or general cargoes, the 
competition between tramps, moreover, is supplemented by active 
Ime competition Charter rates may change many times in the 
course of a single day at any large port Those on gram cargoes 
may fluctuate as freely as the price of grain They are, m fact, 
regularly quoted on the floors of the great gram exchanges 
Unhke ocean-hue rates, charter rates are not made coopera- 
tively by a limited number of conference committees They are 
the result of bidding or bargaining between vessel owners or 
their brokers and shippers or other charterers Organized gram, 
produce, or maritime exchanges may facilitate the bargaining 
but it remams genuinely competitive in character Neither con- 
ference agreements nor government regulation can impose any 
real hmitation upon this form of competition 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


EXPOKT AND IMPOHT BAILROAD RATES AT UNITED STATES 

PORTS THEIR RELATION TO OCEAN SERVICES AND RATES 

Goods exported from inland points within the United States 
to foreign countries other than Canada and Mexico are shipped 
long distances partly hy rail and partly by ocean Similarly im- 
ports to interior destinations within the United States aie trans 
ported by ocean and rail lines over long routes Prom and to the 
important inland centers, such as Chicago, the Twin Cities, St 
Louis, Kansas City and scores of other places, there are many 
through routes and numerous seaboard gateways by which ex- 
ports and imports may be shipped There are many routes via 
each of the seaboard sections of the United States , and the ports 
in the north Atlantic section, the south Atlantic district, the 
Gulf segment, the southern, central and northern Pacific sea- 
board districts of the United States are actively competitive with 
each other for as large a share as can be obtained of the countiy’s 
foreign trade. The ocean lines connecting these rival ports with 
foreign countries, are in competition with each other, each line 
seeking to build up the traffic of the port or ports it serves Like- 
wise the railroads connecting the interior of the United States 
with the north Atlantic, south Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific sea- 
boards are rivals, each workmg to promote the movement of 
imports and exports via the seaboard and ports it serves 

This competition of railway Imes with eadi other, of the steam- 
ship hnes serving rival seaboards, and of the seaports with one 
another has resulted in special railroad rates whose general pur- 
pose IS to enable import and export traffic to move inbound and 
outbound through competing seaboard gateways under conditions 
as nearly equal as practicable as regards through rates and serv- 
ices The special railroad rates on this traffic have been deter- 
mined m part hy the rates of the ocean lines serving the different 
seaboards, the railroad charge being part of a combined rml- 
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oeean or ocean-rail rate between some point within the United 
States and a foreign country It is the through route and com- 
bined rate, the relative advantages and the relative rates by alter- 
native through routes, that interest the shipper and consignee 
There are other factors than the combined oeean and rail rate 
that determine the relative expense and desirability of competing 
routes, but the combined rate is the most important determinant 
and the successful operation of ocean lines to rival seaboards 
depends upon the pohoy followed by the railroads as well as the 
oeean carrier in making rates 

In this volume upon transportation by water, the export and 
import rates of American railroads require such consideration 
as will show their connection with the services and charges of 
ocean earners Moreover, as will be explained. Congress has en- 
deavored, by legislation that has been found to be unsound and 
impracticable, to promote American flag shipping by limiting the 
special import and export rates on American railroads to trafSc 
brought to or taken from the United States in vessels of United 
States registry 

It has sometimes been assumed, and qmte naturally, that the 
lower rates granted by the railroads on exports and imports than 
on like goods moving only in domestic trade were established to 
promote foreign trade As a matter of fact, however, the main 
purpose of these special rates has been to bring about such a dif- 
ferential adjustment of rates applying on traffic through the 
ports of the several seaboards as will equalize, so far as possible, 
the competitive advantages of the rival seaboards, ports and 
routes Moreover, the lower and differential railroad rates on 
imports, while they may have been of assistance to the import 
trade in some commodities, have not been made for the purpose 
of offsetting or neutralizing customs duties Indeed, no relation- 
ship has been shown between the level of railroad rates on im- 
ports and the tariff duties upon such imports Some of the widest 
differences between the railroad rates on imports and on like 
goods of domestic origin have been made for commodities upon 
which there are no customs duties ^ 

1 For a fuller discussion of this consult “Preferential Tranejportation 
Rates and Their Relation to Import and Export Trade of the ITnited 
States,’* a report hy the United States Tariff Commission, Washington, 
D C , 1022 The report was prepared by B R Johnson and G G Euebner 
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PBOBLEIMS INVOLVED IN EKING IMPORT AND EXPORT RAILROAD BATES 

The fact that the general purpose of making special railroad 
export and import rates is to distribute among the several sea- 
boaids of the United States the tiade -which the cities in the inte- 
rior have -with foreign countries and to enable the ports on the 
rival seaboards and the ocean lines serving them to participate 
m that trade under favorable conditions -will be shown by stating 
briefly the methods and principles followed in fixing railroad 
rates on goods exported and imported 

There are two general adjustments sought to be made in decid- 
ing upon special rates upon imports and exports different from 
those applymg upon similar commodities of domestic origin and 
destination One problem is created by the competition of ports 
upon the same seaboard, such as those on the Oulf seaboard of 
the United States, or the north Atlantic or the Pacific seaboard 
Each of the several cities on a given seaboard desires to have its 
share of the foreign trade and seeks a late adjustment that seems 
fair 

At New York, which is the greatest of all American ports, the 
railroad rates have, until recently, and with few exceptions, been 
the same on imports and exports as on domestic tiaific As is 
explained later, this adjustment has recently been modified For 
New England and at Boston, the rail rates on domestic traffic to 
and from the Middle West are differentials above those at New 
York, but on imports and exports Boston has the same rates as 
New York has North Atlantic seaboard cities south of New York 
have had rates on export traffic two cents per hundred pounds 
for Philadelphia and three cents for Baltimore and Norfolk lower 
than those applying at New York The import rates via Philadel- 
phia were six cents per hundred pounds, and via Baltimore and 
Norfolk eight cents, less than via New York on first and second 
classes, and two and three cents per hundred pounds on the sev- 
eral classes below second 

There is a different adjustment as among the ports on the Gulf 
seaboard New Orleans is the key port and the other Gulf ports, 
Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport (Mississippi), the Sabine Ports, Gal- 
veston and Honston, “have identical import and export rates to 
and from points within the temtory roughly bounded on the 
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east by Cmcmnati and on the west by Kansas City ” * By this 
IS meant that the Gulf ports have common rates on imports and 
exports to and from Chicago, and have other, but common, rates 
to and from Cincinnati and other mterior traffic centers It does 
not mean that common rates are blanketed over the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley section 

At the Pacific coast ports of the United States, the railroad 
rates on exports to and imports from transpacific countries are 
generally the same at the northern and southern ports, but the 
territorial groups within the United States from and to which 
the rail rates apply are not identical for California ports and for 
those farther north To a large extent Uie American Pacific coast 
import and export rates are blanketed or uniform over the entire 
United States east of Montana, Idaho, Utah and Arizona, but for 
some commodities the rates eastbound and, more frequently, 
westbound, are higher to and from the northeastern part of the 
United States than to and from the Middle "West, and are higher 
to and from the southeastern states than to and from the noith 
eastern section ® 

The other and major problem to be solved in fixing the export 
and import rail rates is to determine the relation of rates to and 
from the competitive seaboards — to decide what diiferentials 
below the rates at the north Atlantic ports of the Umted States 
on traffic to and from Europe and to and from Africa and west- 
ern Asia shall be applied in fixing the rates at the Atlantic ports 
south of Norfolk and at the Gulf ports Likewise it is necessary 
to have such an adjustment of rates on traffic to and from the 
Pacific ports of Asia and Australasia that the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports of the United States and the vessel lines servmg them, as 
well as the Pacific coast ports and lines, may participate in the 
tiade and traffic 

The competition of the seaboard sections with each other espe- 
cially for the foreign commerce of the states in the valleys of the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Upper Mississippi Rivers is keen and persist 
ent The Gulf ports of the United States, the railroad lines to 

2 The Port of N'ew Orleans, Louisiana (1932), Port Senes No 6, ^ 
160 and IDS Prepared by War Department Corps of Engineers and the 
United States Shipping Board 

s The Port of Seattle, Washington (1932), Port Series Ho 7, Part I, pp 
181 187 
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them and the steamship lines serving them, are ever active rivals 
of the North Atlantic ports and their rail and ocean transporta- 
tion allies The Atlantic ports south of Norfolk and their carriers 
also press their claim for a share of the trade 

A brief account of the long struggle to make and maintain a 
satisfactory differential adjustment of the impoit and export 
rates as between the south Atlantic and north Atlantic ports and 
especially as between the Gulf gateways and those of the North 
Atlantic wiH indicate how complicated is the problem of rate- 
making The interested parties having been unable to stabilize 
the situation, the Interstate Commerce Commission has from 
time to time been called upon to settle controversies and to decide 
what the rail rates shall be The United States Shipping Board 
has been called upon to decide whether the ocean rates appljnng 
from the three seaboard sections were relatively just, and, as 
would be inevitable, the steamship conferences of which the 
North Atlantic lines are members and the conferences including 
the Gulf lines have each endeavored to secure for themselves as 
favorable an adjustment of ocean rates as possible 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF EXPORT AND IMPORT RATES 

Export and import rates were somewhat changed by the deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, December 3, 1934, 
m Export md Import Bates To and From Southern Ports In 
general, the rates before the change was made were as follows 

1 The relation of export and import rates to rates on domestic 
traf8c at the north Atlantic ports were determined by action 
taken January 3, 1932, by the eastern rail lines, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission The action 
taken on that date and the reason for it are explained as follows 
by the Commission’s examiner who had conducted the investiga- 
tion of export and import rates to and from southern ports * 

4 This quotation is from the report of Bxaminer Hams Fleming made 
in loss in Investigation and Suspeneion Pocket Ko 3718 Export and 
Import Rates To and From Southern Porte This investigation by flic 
Oommiesion followed its action In suspending the enforcement of its dee! 
aion in lOSO in Export and Import Rates To and From South Atlantic and 
Ctulf Ports, 160 1 0 0 21 The Commission did not requite the rail carriers 
to make the changes in rates called for by its 1030 decision, but postponed 
the date of enforcement by Bucoessive orders and the whole question was 
leopened for another investigation Upon protest of numerous parties 
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Pnor to January 3, 1932, except for specific commodity rates, im- 
port and export traffic from and to mtenor terntoiy to and from north 
Atlantic ports moved on domestic rates As of the date just named, 
a change m the import and export basis through north Atlantic ports 
was made by reason of the revised domestic rates, which became efiEec- 
tive December 3, 1931, undei the general eastern class rate investiga- 
tion The decision in &at case had the effect of destroying the north 
Atlantic port differentials on domestic traffic However, inasmuch as 
the proceeding did not involve import and export traffic, and since it 
seemed desirable to contmue port differentials on traffic, it became 
necessary for official territory lines to estabhsh a new system of class 
rates on impoit and export traffic preserving such differential relation- 
ships, and this was done effective January 3, 1932 

As a result of this action taken by the eastern hues, import and 
export all-rail class rates were made by applying to them the 
north Atlantic port differentials (less than the rates to and from 
New York) "except in those cases where such basis would make 
the rates from and to other ports higher than the maximum 
(domestic rates) fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in which event the (domestic) rates to and from such other 
ports will govern as the basic rate, but (import and export) 
rates are m no case higher than the maximum (domestic) rates 
prescribed by the Commission from or to each port " By this 
arrangement the eastern rail lines now maintain import and 
export rates on class traffic and on many commodities between 
north Atlantic ports and “points generally in Territory A and 
points on the eastern hnes in Territory B while at many 
pomts m Terntones B and 0 they concur in rates published by 
the southern Imes ” * 

the Commission continued the old adjustment of the rates in question until 
October 3, 1032 The parties in interest later voluntarily continued the 
old adjustment until January 3, 1935 On December 3, 1034, the Com 
mission decided long pending case and made some changes in the 
rates, the changes to he enective January 14, 1035 

B “Territory A” is the eastern part of the Central Freight Association’s 
territory and includes the section west of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Wheel 
mg, and north of the Ohio as far west as a line from Cincinnati to India 
napolis and CSiicago The remainder of Central Freight Association tern 
tory is in “Territory B” and includes the section west of Territory A north 
of the Ohdo Biver from Cincinnati to Cairo, and east of a line up the Mis 
siBBippi River to St Louis and across Illinois via Peona to Chicago “Ter 
ritory 0” 18 that part of Western Trunk Line Territory that is hounded on 
the east by Territory B, on the south by a line just south of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Topeka, Kansas, and on the west by line juat west of Lincoln 
and Omaha, Nebraska, Sioux City, Iowa, Sioux Palls, South Dakota, and 
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2 The export and import rates via south Atlantic and Ghilf 
ports are based upon and are differentials under the rates 
through the port of New York Specifically they may be differen- 
tials undei Baltimore or Philadelphia at which, cities the rates 
are definitely related to those through New York The rail differ- 
entials on exports and imports from and to the central territory 
via south Atlantic poits aie either the same as, or are definitely 
related to, the differential applying to rates on trafiSic through 
the Gulf ports 

Although there had long been competition of the southern 
United States ports, and the rail lines serving them, with the 
north Atlantic ports and the eastern railroads, and although that 
competition influenced the railroad rates to the Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports, and although there were many expoit rates in 
effect prior to 1919 

The first through export rates to apply generally on classes and 
commodities from the interior territory to south Atlanho poi-ts were 
established December 1, 1919, and to Gulf ports December 31, 1919 
The railroads were at that time under Federal contiol and the rates 
established weio authorized by the director of the division of traffic, 
United States Railroad Admuustration From points in central ter- 
ritory taking 100 pei cent of the New York-Ohicago scale of rates 
referred to as “100 per cent territory” and points east thereof, the 
rates established by ^e director general, generally speaking, were the 
same as the rates on like traffic to New York 

The above statement which is quoted from the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission rendered in 1980 m Export 
and Import Bates To and From South Atlanite and Gulf Ports 
(169 1 0 C 21) shows that, in general, the export rail rates from 
the central part of the country to the south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports were the same as the domestic rates to New York Thus, 
the rail rates from Chicago and the Middle West to southern 
ports on export trafilc were made lower than rates on like domes- 
tic traffic to southern porta. The rates on domestic traffic to New 
Orleans and other southern ports were much higher than rates 
on like traffic to New York, being in some instances a third 
higher The relationship ratablished in 1919 by the director gen- 

Miimeapolis and DulUtb, Minnesota The noetbern boundary of Territory 0 
is Iiake Superior. 
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eral of railroads between rates on exports via south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and rates via the north Atlantic ports was changed 
(as was also the import rate adjustment) and made somewhat 
more favorable to the southern ports in 1920 by a horizontal 
increase of 40 per cent in the rates of the eastern carriers and 
of 33% per cent in the rates of the carriers in southern territory 
Subsequent changes were made m these rates, particularly by the 
new eastern class rate structure established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and made effective December 3, 1931, 
to which reference has been made 
The eastern rail hues were not satisfied with the differentials 
given the southern lines in 1919 and 1920, but were unable to 
persuade the southern roads to agree to a different adjustment , 
and, in 1930 the Interstate Commerce Commission, by a close vote 
upheld the adjustment, and the adjustment with modifications 
in detail was validated by the commission in finally disposing of 
the problem by its decision rendered December 3, 1934 
3 Import rates via southern ports have had a longer history 
than have export rates After many years of controversy over 
import rates via the north Atlantic and Gulf ports, the eastern 
and southern rail lines in 1907 submitted their dispute to arbi- 
tration, the result of which was the Todd-Kuott award which 
established on traffic from Europe, Asia and Africa via Gulf 
ports a definite schedule of differentials under the rates from 
New York “to points in central territory taking 100 per cent or 
more of the New York-Chicago scale and Cincinnati, Indianap- 
olis and points on the Ilhnois Central Railroad between Effing- 
ham, Illinois, and Indianapolis ” The differentials were 18 cents 
per hundred pounds on classes 1 and 2, and 12 cents on class 3, 
eight cents on 4th, six cents on 5th, and six cents on 6th class 
The differential for the 6th class also applied to commodities 
taking a 6th class or lower rate This adjustment prevailed until 
1918, when the director general of railroads suspended all import 
rates via north Atlantic ports while allowing the import rates 
from the Gulf ports to remam in effect m modified form The 
resulting adjustment of import rates from the competing sea- 
boards was altered in 1920 by the horizontal increases then made 
in all rates , and the differentials have been altered in detail from 
time to time by changes in rates at one port without correspond- 
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mg changes in rates from other ports, hut, as has been stated, 
the eastern earners have not yet been able to have this adjust- 
ment very greatly altered 

The general system of export and import rates via southern 
ports which was upheld with modifications in detail by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its decision of December 3, 1934, 
was described as follows by the examiner, Harris Fleming * 

1 Prom at least many points in Temtory C and from points 
served by the southern Imes in Terntoiy B, export lates are main- 
tained to the southein ports on class tiafSc and on many commodities 
On class trafdo and at least generally on commodities, these do not vary 
depending upon the ultimate (foreign) destination of the tiaffic To 
such points in these temtones, import rates aio maintained fiom the 
southein poits,^ and fiom the Gulf ports at least many of the class 
rates, on trafde from Europe, Africa, and the east coast of South 
America aie lowei than on tiaffic fiom othei foreign countries 

2 On class tiafflc, the eastern lines paiticipate as originating ear- 
ners in export lates to venous southern porta fiom Terntoiy A and 
points on their lines in Terntory B and those rates, at least from 
Temtory A, do not vaiy depending upon the ultimate destination of 
the tiaffto Howevoi, on import tiafflc, they maintain class rates from 
those (the noith Atlantic) ports to none of such luteiioi points except 
to points m Terntory B served both by them and the southern lines 
and at least many of these rates vaiy depending upon the ongin of 
the trafSc They (the eastern lines) maintain export and import rates 
on vanous commodities between those (north Atlantic) ports, on the 
one hand, and on the othei hand, points in Terntoiy A, also numerous 
points on then Imes in Territory B, some of which vaiy depending 
upon the foreign origin oi destination of the traffic 

The Commission in its decision of December 3, 1934, in general, 
upheld the southern railroad Imes, as against the eastern trunk 
lines, and permitted the southern hues to continue to maintam 
import and export rates at south Atlantic and Qulf ports, as they 
had before, on a level lower than the levd. at north Atlantio ports 
Numerous modifications were, however, made m the rates pro- 
posed by the southern Imes Some modifications were required 
because of the long and short haul clause of the Interstate Gom- 

«From p 18 of the report by Harris I'ieming, Examiner Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No 8718 Import and Export Estes To and From 
Southern Forts 

^The rates to and from Florida points are subject to special exceptions 
that are not presented here 
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meroe Act, although numerous exemptions from the requirements 
of the clause were permitted The rates fixed on import and ex- 
port traffic by the southern lines "were not to be so low that they 
would yield less than five miUs per ton mile “where the carload 
minimum rate is 40,000 pounds or more, and 10 cents per car 
mile where the carload minimum weight is less than 40,000 
pounds “With these and other specifications and exceptions that 
need not be recited, the rates that had been previously approved 
by the Commission and which, in general, were those desired by 
the southern lines, were found justified and the carriers were 
ordered to make the required changes in rates by January 14, 
1935 

The commerce of the United States voth transpacific coimtries 
is divided between the Atlantic-Gulf and Pacific seaboard cities 
New York and to a leas extent eastern seaboard cities have always 
had ocean lines to the Orient and Australia, and the openmg of 
the Panama Canal has intensified the competition of the two 
seaboards for the trade with the Far East In general, the 
through rates between the central part of the United States and 
the Orient and Australia must be such as to enable shipments to 
be made with approximately the same expense either by Atlantic, 
Gulf or Pacific gateways The rail carriers to and from the Pa- 
cific ports of the United States have a much longer haul than do 
the rail hues to the Atlantic ports This explains why the Pacific 
rail lines blanket their rates over such wide territories If traffic 
moves from Chicago to the Orient by way of New York, the rail 
portion of the rail-ocean route is relatively short as compared 
with the rail part of a through route via San Francisco , but the 
ocean part of the through route via New York is much longer 
and the ocean rate must be higher This makes it possible for 
through rail-ocean routes via Atlantic and Pacific porta to be put 
on a competitive basis 

Steamship Imes as well as the railroads are eager to develop 
traffic via the ports they serve and are thus interested in estab- 
lishing and maintaining satisfactory rate relationships among 
competing ports Ocean rates, however, are difficult to stabilize , 
they fluctuate in spite of the restraining efforts of the ocean line 
conferences, and their fluctuations affect the adjustment of 
through import and export ocean-rail and rail ocean rates by 
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competing seaboards Complete stabilization of such rates by 
rival through routes is not possible 

Moieover, there are factors other than the through fz eight 
rates that affect the costs of shipment of imports oz exports by 
alternate routes and seaports Besides the steamship and iail> 
road rates there may be, and for most shipments there will be, 
cartage or drayage charges, lighterage charges, marine insurance 
premiums, and wharfage dues to be paid, and these will differ 
for different routes and ports Efforts are made by business 
organizations of the interested ports and by the steamship and 
rail lines concerned, so to equalize the charges other than freight 
rates at the several ports as to maintain the desired relationship 
between the through routes and rival seaboards However, the 
equalization can he only approximately complete, and the rela- 
tionship will require frequent readjustment Competition is in- 
evitably a disturbing force , foi that reason, when it is regulated 
and intelligently directed it makes progress possible Change is 
essential to betterment 

That some ports are superior to others goes without saying 
Through routes may not only be shorter by some gateways than 
by others, but ports may diffei as to the transportation services 
and facilities they piovide Ocean sailings from the less advaii 
tageously located and less fully equipped ports may be fewer and 
less regular than from the ports of first rank, and the “differ- 
ential” porta may be served by smaller vessels To overcome 
these handicaps the rail lines to the ports of second rank must 
charge import and export rates lower than the coriespondmg 
rates via the major or key ports by such differentials as will 
cause trafSo to move by way of the less favorably located and 
equipped gateways Beference has been made to the rail “differ- 
entials” of long standing applymg to and from the north Atlan- 
tic seaports Presumably the Gulf ports are now, by the decision 
rendered December 8, 1934, on a general rate parity as regards 
the import and export traffic to and from Territory “ B ” as above 
defined 

This seemingly detailed, although in fact brief and rather gen- 
eral account of import and export railroad rates and their rela- 
tion to interport and ocean line competition describes a rate sit- 
uation that has apparently been stabilized by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commissiou as a result of the investigation it has made 
and the decision it has rendered 

THE MESBOHANT MABINE ACT OE 1920 AND IMPORT AND EXPORT 

BATES 

A misdirected and unsuccessful effort was made in 1920 to use 
the special import and export railroad rates as a means of in- 
creasing the traffic of American flag ships The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 contains a section intended to promote the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine through the restriction 
of inland rail import and export rates to goods imported or 
exported in vessels documented under the laws of the United 
States Section 28 of the Act provides that whenever the United 
States Shipping Board is of the opinion that adequate shipping 
facihties to or from any port in the United States, and the posses- 
sions or dependencies of the Umted States or foreign countries 
are not afforded by vessels documented under the laws of the 
Umted States, the Shipping Board shall certify this fact to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission The Commission by order may 
suspend the operation of the provisions of the section of the Act 
for the length of time and under conditions and terms provided 
for in the order or supplemental orders The suspension of the 
provision may be termmated by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission whenever the Shipping Board certifies to the Com- 
mission that adequate shipping facihties under United States 
documentation are available at specified ports 

The provision of the Act was suspended in 1920 In 1924, the 
Shipping Board certified to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the operation of Section 28 of the Act should not be further 
suspended and certified that adequate shipping facilities were 
available at a number of designated ports Formal hearings were 
held before the Shippmg Board and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Testimony at these hearings, and before a commit- 
tee of Congress, on a biR to suspend the application of the sec- 
tion, indicated that adequate shipping facihties under the Amer- 
ican flag were not available and that importers and exporters 
were almost unanimously against the lifting of the suspension 
The Shipping Board then withdrew its resolution approving the 
hfting of the suspension The Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States m 1924 unanimously adopted a resolution advocat- 
ing the suspension of the effective date of Section 28, because of 
the grave disturbances and hazards its enforcement would raise 
in the production, manufacturing, commercial, railroad, and 
ocean shipping industries in the United States The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1924 recommended that the section he 
repealed Congress has not repealed Section 28 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, but the section has not been enforced It 
remains a dead letter 
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CHAPTBE XXVII 

NAVIGATION LAWS OB' THE UNITED STATES 

The general navigation laws of the United States are many 
and cover a wide range of subjects They may, however, he 
divided into a limited number of important classes 

NAVIGATION LAWS OLASSIPIED 

One group of laws requires American vessels of more than five 
net tons, exceptmg harbor craft and inland vessels not propelled 
by sails or motive power of their own, to be documented under 
the flag of the United States^ Vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, in the whale fisheries and in the trade with the Philippine 
Islands, Guam and Tutuila are registered with the Buieau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, those of 20 tons gross or 
upward engaged in the coasting and inland trades or fisheries are 
enrolled, and those of five tons but less than 20 tons gross en- 
gaged in the coastwise, inland, and fishing trades are licensed 

As a means of fostenng ship-building and ship operation and 
for other reasons, it has long been the custom of most maritime 
nations to reserve the coasting trade to vessels constructed in 
domestic shipyards Aside from the special arrangements tem- 
porarily provided for as an emergency measure in an Act of 

iThe following veasela are not required to be doeuraented (1) Boats or 
lighters not masted or if masted and not decked, emploj^ed in the harbor 
of any town or city, and not carrying passengers {%) Canal boats or 
barges, or boats employed wholly upon canals or on the internal waters of 
a state, without sail or internal motive power of their own and not en 
gaged in trade with contiguous foreign territory end not carrying pas 
sengers (3) Barges or boats without sail or internal motive power of 
their own, plying on inland rivers or lakes of the United States, not en- 
gaged in trade with oontiguons foreign territory and not carrying pas- 
sengers (4) Vessels plying upon waters wholly within ths limits of a state 
having no outlet into a river or lake on v^ich commerce with foreign 
nations or among the states can be carried on (6) Vessels of less than 6 
net tons (0) Pleasure vessels measuring under 16 gross tons may not he 
licensed, except under special instructions from the Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection of the Department of Commerce 

433 
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October 6, 1917, foreign built vessels have, since 1817, been ex- 
eluded from the coastmse trade of the United States The Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920 repealed the Act of 1917 and again 
restricted the coastwise trade to American-bmlt vessels subject 
to the proviso that “foreign-built vessels admitted to Amencan 
registry, owned on February 1, 1920, by persons citizens of the 
United States, and all foreign-built vessels owned by the United 
States at the time of the enactment of this Act, when sold and 
owned by persons, citizens of the United States, may engage in 
the coastwise trade so long as they continue in such ownership, 
subject to the rules and regulations of such trade ” The Act of 
1920 further provides that the president may extend the rppli- 
cation of those restrictions to the Philippine Islands and all other 
insular possessions when adequate service is available by Amer- 
ican flag vessels ^ 

A special provision, contained in Section 18 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, provides that vessels purchased, chartered, or leased 
from the Shipping Board may be operated only under American 
registry, enrollment, or license, unless otherwise authonzed by 
the Board, and that it is unlawful to sell, transfer or mortgage, 
or, except undei regulations pieseiibed by the Board, to charter 
any vessel purchased from the Board or documented under the 
laws of the United States to any person not a citizen of the 
United States, or to put the same under a foreign registry or flag, 
without first obtaining the Board’s approval 

Before 1912, registry under the American flag was not open 
to foreign-built vessels In this respect, the laws of the United 
States were at variance with those of Great Britain and Germany 
which had followed a contrary conrse for many years, admitting 
to registry, with a few exceptions, vessels constructed in ship- 
yards outside those countries The Panama Canal Act of August 
24, 1912, apphed the policy of free shipping in the foreign trade, 
excluding, however, all foreign-built vessels over five years old 
and any not wholly owned by citizens of the United States or by 
domestic corporations, the president or managing directors of 
which are American citizens This policy of permitting foreign- 
built but American-owned vessels to register under the flag of the 
United States in the foreign trade was further extended in the 

tfieotlos 21, 
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Bmergeney Registry Act of August 18, 1914, wlucli removed 
the former limitations concerning the age of foreign-built vessels, 
and empowered the President of the United States, in his discre- 
tion, to “suspend by order so far and for such length of tune as 
he may deem desirable the provision of law prescribing that all 
watch officers of vessels of the United States, registered for for- 
eign trade, shall be citizens of the United States,” and likewise 
to suspend the Federal requirements eoncemmg survey, inspec- 
tion, and measurement of foreign-built vessels admitted to 
American registry 

Closely allied to the statutes regarding documenting of vessels 
IS another class of laws, requiring the official measurement of 
documented craft AIL registered, enrolled, and hcensed vessels 
must be measured in accordance with the statutes and rules of 
the United States as interpreted and enforced by the Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection The actual work of meas- 
urement IS conducted by the admeasurers or surveyors of the 
United States Customs Service who are located at the principal 
ports throughout the country Measurement is prerequisite to the 
granting of a certificate of registry and makes available sucb 
pertinent information as length, breadth, depth, tonnage,® num- 
ber of decks and masts, and such other particulars as are de- 
Bonptive of the identity of the vessel All vessels navigating the 
Panama Canal are required to be measured in accordance with 
the measurement rules for the Panama Canal that were promul- 
gated by the president, November 21, 1913 

A third class of statutes mcludes the tonnage tax laws of the 
Umted States Upon entermg an American port from any foreign 
port in North or Central America, the Bahamas, the Bermudas 
or West Indies, oi countries of South America, bordermg on 
the Caribbean Sea, the vessels, whether American or foreign, are 
required to pay a Federal tonnage tax of two cents per net- 
registered ton, not exceeding a total of 10 cents per ton annually 
AU vessels entermg from other foreign countries are required to 
pay a tonnage tax of six cents per net ton, not exceeding 80 
cents per ton annually, in both mstances time is to be computed 
from the first pajonent Vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 

sOhap ii contains a description of the methods followed to determine 
vessel tonnages 
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have, for many years, been. ei.empted from the payment of ton- 
nage taxes, and vessels entering a port of the United States, 
otherwise than by sea (i e , from Canada) from a foreign port 
at which no tonnage taxes or equivalent dues are imposed upon 
Amencan vessels aie similarly exempted During the yeai end- 
ing June 30, 1933, tonnage tax payments by British shipping 
totaled $375,000, by American shipping $360,000 and by Nor- 
wegian shipping $129,000, with Japanese, German and Italian 
vessels making lesser payments The total tonnage tax receipts in 
1934 were $1,483,000 

A fourth important group of navigation laws regulates the 
seaworthiness and provides for the inspection of vessels Among 
these statutes are those that declare it to be illegal for any per- 
son knowingly to send or attempt to send an American ship to 
sea in such an unseaworthy condition that the life of any person 
IS endangered thereby , those that prescribe watertight bulkheads 
for sea-going and Great Lakes steamers and designate the mate 
rials of which the bulkheads are to be constructed, and those 
which require the inspection, at least annually, of the hulls of 
American steamers, of sailing vessels of more than 700 tons gross 
that carry passengers, and of other American vessels of over 100 
gross tons carrying passengers, by the inspectors of the United 
States Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection The 
boilers and boiler apparatus of American steamers are also in- 
spected and tested * Some of the requirements regarding inspec- 
tion apply to foreign steamers, but if the inspection laws of their 
home country approximate those of the United States, they are 
exempted, except in so far as American inspectors may satisfy 
themselves that the condition of the foreign vessels is as stated 
m the certificates they hold 

The Federal laws concerning the seaworthiness and inspection 
of vessels, moreover, include many statutes that define the life- 
saving appliances, fire-fighting apparatus, and other safety appli- 
ances required on board American vessels, and those that regulate 
the transportation of infiammable and explosive cargoes. Life 
saving equipment and requirements are regulated in great detail 
in the Seamen’s Act of March 4, 1915. In this statute Congress 

< This phase of mBpectton is now applicable to motor ships under an act 
of Congress, June 13, 1833 
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enacted into law substantially the requirements recommended by 
the International Conference that met at London, November 12, 
1913, to January 20, 1914 In 1910 and 1912, moreover, Congress 
enacted statutes prohibiting American as well as foreign pas- 
senger vessels carrying more than 50 persons from clearing 
without prescribed wireless telegraph apparatus and a required 
number of -wireless operators Congress likewise subjected the 
commercial and private use of radio communication on land as 
well as on sea to a code of needed regulations Safety at sea is 
further promoted by the “international rules of the road" for 
the prevention of collisions and similar maritime disasters, the 
prmcipal features of which are embodied m the navigation laws 
of the United States 

As a protection against overloading of vessels, an Act of 
March 2, 1929, established deep load Imes for aU merchant ves- 
sels of 250 gross tons or over, excepting those on the Great 
Lakes Under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, load 
lines are determined for all vessels, due consideration to be given 
to, and allowances made for, the various types of vessels and the 
trades in which they are engaged Under the law the owners and 
masters of vessels are required to mark the hulls conspicuously 
and permanently Foreign vessels are exempt from the provisions 
of the Act, provided equally effective regulations have been 
estabhshed by the countries whose flags they bear and provided 
those countries recognize the regulations of the United States. 
Of course no junsdiotion is assumed over foreign vessels oper- 
ated between foreign ports but American flag vessels are required 
to conform to their load lines whether in home or foreign ports 

NAVIGATION LAWS PBINOIPALLT APPLICABLE TO OPPIOBES 
AND CKBWS 

The laws mentioned above are concerned chiefly with the regu- 
lation of vessels There are also many statutes that primarily 
affect the officers and crews of vessels The present requirement 
concemmg nationality of officers on American vessels is that all 
so-called watch officers, including the chief engineer and each 
assistant engineer in charge of a watch on steam vessels, must 
be citizens of the United States, subject only to the exemption 
arising from the Emergency Eegistry Act of August 18, 1914, 
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which empowered the President to suspend the provisions of the 
law when in his discretion the needs of foreign commerce demand 
it There are no similar requirements concerning the nationality 
of the crews of American vessels other than those operating 
under the Mail Contract Act of 1891 which became practically 
obsolete with the enactment of the Merchant Marine Acts of 
1920 and 1928 ® Aftei May 22, 1932, on vessels eairynig ocean 
mails of the United States under contract, two thuds of the 
crew, including all employees of the ship other than officers, 
must be citizens of the Umted States 
The numbei of officers required on board American vessels is 
determined by the inspectors of the United States Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection aocoiding to certain mini- 
mum requirements stipulated in the navigation laws, the con- 
trolling consideration being safety of navigation In addition to 
the master, the number of bcensed mates on vessels of 1,000 tons 
gross or over propelled by machinery may not be less than three 
unless the vessel is engaged in a voyage of less than 400 miles, 
in which case a minimum of two licensed mates is reqmred, 
engine-dnven vessels of 200 and less than 1,000 tons gross must 
have two licensed mates at all times, and those of 100 and less 
than 200 tons gross are also required to have one licensed mate 
for voyages of less than 24 hours' duration and two for voyages 
that consume a greater length of time 
The minimum number of crew on board Amenean vessels is 
likewise determined hy the local inspectors of the Bureau of Nav- 
igation and Steamboat Inspection Prior to the enactment of the 
Seamen’s Act, the number of seamen depended upon the type of 
the vessel, the character of the trade in which it was engaged, the 
kind of motive power employed, the route of the vessel and the 
seasons of the year Smee this statute became effective, the in- 
spectors have been obliged also to take into account the statutory 
requirements that officers or able seamen shall be in charge of 
every hfe-hoat, or of every pontoon life raft accommodating 
more than 15 persona, and that there shall he a certified life-boat 
man on every life-boat or raft accommodating less than 25 per- 
sons, and additional life-boat men for life-boats or rafts of 
larger size The Seamen's Act, moreover, provides that dttring 
» Sea Chap xiv 
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the first year following its passage, all sea-going or G-reat Lakes 
vessels of 100 tons gross and over shall have deck crews, at least 
40 per cent of whom have a rating of able seamen , that in the 
second year this proportion shall rise to 45 per cent , in the third 
year to 50 per cent , in the fourth year to 55 per cent , and there- 
after shall be at least 65 per cent 
Further requirements are contained in the statutes governing 
the licensing of officers and m the qualifications necessary to 
obtain a hcense as prescribed by the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection Before grantmg a master’s license, the 
inspectors are instructed to make inquiry as to the capacity, hab- 
its, character, and experience of the applicant In addition to 
presentation of satisfactory evidence of knowledge, experience, 
and skiU m cargo handling and stowage, applicants for mates’ 
licenses must pass examinations in navigation and the manage- 
ment of vessels Engineering officers are likewise reqmred to 
submit satisfactory evidence of experience and knowledge of 
machinery All licenses are for five years, unless suspended or 
revoked for intemperance, bad conduct, or other deficiencies of 
the one licensed, and may be renewed at the end of that time 
The Seamen’s Act, moreover, mtroduced certam requirements 
concerning the qualifications of the crew In order to obtain the 
rating of able seamen, certain requirements as regards physical 
condition, ability and experience are imposed, and those members 
of the craw that hold certificates as life-boat men are required to 
fulfil certain qualifications as to their teaming and knowledge 
concemmg the handling of life-boats as well as their ability to 
understand orders relative to life-boat service 
The provision of the Seamen’s Act that has called forth most 
complaint from vessel owners, particularly on the Pacific coast, 
IS the section providing that not less than 75 per cent of the crew 
of vessels subject to the Act must be “able to understand any 
order given by an officer of such vessel ” This is the language 
requirement which makes it difficult for American vessels, offi- 
cered by men who are citizens of the United States, to employ 
the relatively inexpensive crews that are commonly employed on 
foreign vessels navigating the Pacific Ocean Although this pro- 
vision apphes to foreign as well as to Amencau vessels, its effect 
upon Japanese vessels is relatively shght, for the officers of 
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Japanese steamships are able to issue orders to oriental crews 
in a language that they are able to understand 
Still other navigation laws are those that regulate the wages 
of seamen on board American vessels In order to correct many 
abuses and to protect the nghts of seamen, Congress has passed 
a comprehensive group of statutes dealing with the payment of 
wages in almost any situation that may arise Seamen may de- 
mand one-half of all wages due them at every port at which the 
vessel loads or discharges cargo after five days from the com- 
mencement of the voyage, however, a period of five days must 
elapse between demands, and wages need not be paid more than 
once in the same port on the same entry The payment of wages 
in advance is prohibited, and any allotment of wages shall be for 
the immediate family of the seamen Consular officers, acting 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, piovide for the 
return to the United States of destitute seamen at government 
expense unless satisfactory arrangements can be made for such 
seamen to work for their passage Complete instructions are given 
to masters and consular officers for the disposal of the effects of 
any members of the crew who may die dunng the voyage 
Detailed requirements regarding shipping agreements are 
contamed in the navigation laws of the United States The crews 
of vessels bound from American to foreign ports are, with cer- 
tain exceptions, shipped before United States Shipping Commis- 
sioners of the Department of Commerce They are shipped in 
accordance with the terms of shipping agreements that not only 
specify the number and description of the crew and their respec- 
tive employments, but also stipulate the nature and probable 
duration of the intended voyage , the port or country in which 
the voyage is to terminate , the time at which each seaman is to be 
on board the vessel to begin work, the amount of wages which he 
IS to receive, any regulations concerning the conduct on board 
the vessel as to fines or other punishments for misconduct, any 
stipulations regardmg the allotment of wages, and the scale of 
provisions that are to be furni^ed to each seaman When a sea- 
man IS engaged by a master of an American vessel in a foreign 
port m which an Amenoan consul or consular agent is located, 
the master is obliged to obtain his sanction and hire the seaman 
m the presence of such officer The procuring or detention of 
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crews by the aid of force, threats, misrepresentations, drugs, or 
intoxicating liquors is prohibited and strictly penalized 
The provisions and water provided for the crew of American 
vessels engaged in deep-sea navigation, although specified in 
shipping agreements, are regulated in detail by the statute 
specifying the minimum quantities of water, biscuit, salt beef, 
salt pork, flour, canned meats, butter, etc , that are required by 
law The quarters for the crew on board American vessels, ex- 
cept yachts, pilot boats, or vessels of less than 100 tons gross 
register, are fully regulated by law The Seamen’s Act of March 
4, 1915, mcreased the mmimum space per man on new steam- 
ships to 120 cubic feet with a floor area of not less than 16 square 
feet Each seaman, moreover, is legally entitled to a separate 
berth, and not more than one berth may be placed above another 
Crew spaces are required to be properly lighted, drained, heated, 
ventilated, and protected from the weather and sea, and, so far 
as practicable, to be shut off from the efSuvium of cargo or bilge 
water, and to be kept free from cargo or stores other than the 
personal property of the crew Adequate wa^mg faeihties are 
also reqmred by the act of March 4, 1915 
The Seamen’s Act regulates the hours of labor on sea-going 
and Great Lakes vessels by providing that seamen while at sea 
shall be divided into at least two watches, and firemen, oilers 
and water tenders into at least three watches Seamen, moreover, 
may not be required to work alternately in the fire room and 
on deck When an American vessel is in port, a day’s work for 
seamen legally consists of nine hours, exclusive of the anchor 
watch, and no unnecessary work may be required on Sundays 
and various designated holidays 
An act of March 3, 1913, regulates the hours of ofScers by 
providing that no officer may take charge of a deck watch when 
leaving port unless he has had at least six hours off duty within 
the 12 hours immediately prior to the time of sailing When at 
sea, no licensed officer may be required to remain on duty longer 
than 12 hours out of 24, except in case of emergency, and when 
in port a licensed officer may not be required to remain on duty 
longer than nme hours in any 24 hours The welfare of the crew 
Is further promoted by requirements governing prescribed hos- 
pital accommodations on board American vessels 
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The laws governing the desertion of seamen have gradually 
been made less and less strict Under the Seamen’s Act of March 
4, 1915, desertion is punishable only by forfeiture of all or any 
part of the effects that the deserted seaman leaves on board, and 
all or any part of his wages that he has earned The navigation 
laws contain many provisions defining, limiting and regulating 
the lU treatment of crews by officers, death from negligence or 
misconduct, permissible and prohibited punishments, mutiny, 
and other acts of officers and crews 

MISCnSLIiANEOUS NAVIGATION LAWS 

Besides the navigation laws that primarily concern the vessel 
or the officers and crews, there are numerous miscellaneous 
statutes, many of which affect the shipping and traveling public 
as well as the vessel and its officers and crew Such, foi example, 
are the numerous statutoiy provisions regulating the entry and 
clearance of vessels and cargoes at American ports , those that 
govern the public health by lequiring vessels coming from 
abroad to carry bills of health issued by American consuls or 
other approved officers, and by providing for the quarantining 
of vessels, the detention of ciews and passengers at quarantine 
hospitals, and the suspension of commerce with poits that are 
infected with contagious disease The statutes also provide for the 
enforcement of operating rules on rivers, canals or in harbors 
and harbor approaches , prohibit the deposit of undesirable sub- 
stances in navigable waters, limit the speed of vessels and their 
maximum draft , preseiibe anchorage grounds at specified points , 
and fix the official pierhead lines beyond which wharves or other 
harboi structures may not be erected Other miscellaneous stat- 
utes define and punish offenses against neutrahty, and criminal 
acts such as murder, arson, forgery of ship’s papers, barratry 
and piracy 

Mention may also be made of the Federal statutes which em- 
power and instruct the Bureau of Animal Industry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to inspect vessels carrying live stock 
as to ventilation of the vessels, equipment, adequacy of space 
and facilities for food and water , and similarly to inspect the 
live stock and meat products that are exported to foreign coun- 
tries or imported from abroad The pure food laws, moreover, 
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as jointly applied by tbe Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of Chemistry m the Department of Agriculture, are of special 
importance to the merchants who import foreign foods and 
drugs 

ADMINISTBATION OF THE NAVIGATION AND INSPECTION LAWS 

From the facts presented in this chapter it is obvious that 
many executive departments and bureaus are concerned with 
the regulation of ocean navigation and shipping The assistant 
director of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
in charge of the Navigation Unit, acting under the supervision 
of the director, has many powers and performs numerous duties 
that are accurately summarized as follows in a special report on 
Navigation Laws ® issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 

1 The general supeiintendeuoe of the merchant marine and mer- 
chant seamen of the United States, so far as vessels and seamen aie 
not, under existing laws, subject to any other officer of the Government 

2 The decision of all questions relating to the issue of registers, 
enrollments, and hcenses of vessels, and to the fhng and preservmg of 
these documents 

3 Supervision of the laws relating to the admeasurement of vessels, 
the assigning of signal letters, official numbers, and all questions of 
interpretation growing out of the esecution of the laws on these 
subjects 

4 Questions of interpretation relating to the collection of tonnage 
tax 

5 Preparation annually of hst of vessels of the Umted States 
merchant maime with details as to official number, sign^ letters, names, 
ng, tonnage, home port, etc 

6 The preparation of annual reports to the Secretary of Commerce 
regarding increase of vessels In this connection he is required to report 
aninia lly "such particulars as may, in his judgment, admit of improve- 
ment or may require amendment” m the navigation laws of the United 
States 

7 Power to change names of vessels of the United States under 
such restnctions as are or may be presciibed by act of Congress 

Another assistant director of the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection is at the head of the Steamboat Inspection 

8 On August 1, 1932, the Bureau of Navigation and the Steamboat In 
speotion Service were ordered consolidated into a Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection 
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Unit, and under him there are eleven supervising inspectors, 
each of -whom has general supervision of the work of inspection 
in an assigned district’ The assistant director and the super- 
vising inspectors constitute a board that meets at least once a 
year in Washington to determine the limits of the distiiots, and 
the various regulations that are necessary to enforce the work of 
inspection effectively At the principal ports throughout the 
country are boards of local inspectors which function under the 
direction of the supervising inspectors It is the local inspeetors 
of hulls and boilers who actually perform the work of hull and 
boiler mspection in the 46 sub districts 

In the Department of Commeice, moreover, are the Shipping 
Commissioners, who are appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and who supervise the shipping and discharge of seamen 
and keep a register of their names and chaiaoter , provide means 
for securing their presence on board at the propei time , facili- 
tate the making of apprenticeships, and “perform such other 
duties relating to merchant seamen or merchant ships as are or 
may heieafter be required by law Before the creation of the 
Department of Commerce, the administration of the Navigation 
Laws was largely concerned with the collection of customs and 
was under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury When 
the Department of Commerce was created, the administration of 
these laws was transferred to that division of the government, but 
many of the employees necessary for enforcement were left in 
the Treasury Department where they continue to function as 
treasury employees under instructions from the Secretary of 
Commerce Eepeated recommendations for the correction of 
this anomalous situation were made by the former Commissioner 
of Navigation of the Commerce Department. Apparently an 
increase in administrative efficiency would result from the trans- 
fer to the Commerce Department (of the selection, appointment, 
and remuneration) of such custom-house employees as are en- 
gaged in marine supervisory work 

The Corps of Engineers of the War Department establishes 
harbor or pierhead hues and administers the laws prohibiting the 

Uhid, 

^ JJJepartmeat of Oornmerae, Kaylgation Laws (Spsoial Agents Series, No 
1|4)> p 155 
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obstruction of navigation The governor of the Panama Canal 
administers the Canal and the Canal Zone, as provided for in the 
Panama Canal Act of August 24, 1912 The Bureau of Insular 
Alfairs IS the medium through -which the Secretary of War 
exercises general supervision over the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands Porto Rico, which was also formerly supervised by 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, has been recently transferred to 
the Department of the Interior The Phihppme Islands are, of 
course, primarily administered through the governmental 
machinery that has been provided for them by law 

The Customs Service in the Treasury Department has immedi- 
ate charge of the entry and clearance of vessels and cargoes, the 
collection of duties and tonnage taxes, the survey and inspection 
of cargoes, the measurement of vessels, and the bonding of im- 
ported wares The Umted States Coast Guard cooperates with 
the Customs Ser-vice in the boarding of vessels, collection and 
security of revenue, and in the enforcement of the customs 
regulations The Bureau of Public Health of the Treasury De- 
partment has charge of the marine hospital service and the estab- 
lishment of quarantine The Secret Service is generally instru- 
mental in the enforcement of the navigation and shipping laws 
in the same way that it is concerned with the laws governing 
other fields of activity 

In the Department of Agriculture, are the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the Bureau of Chemistry, which are concerned 
respectively with the inspection of exported and imported hve 
stock, meats and meat products, and with the enforcement of 
the Federal food and drug laws in the foreign as well as m the 
domestic trade 

Commanding officers of a fleet, moreover, act as consuls on 
the high seas and at foreign ports where no resident consuls are 
stationed The Navy Department, jointly with the War Depart 
ment, is entrusted -with the enforcement of the laws of neutrality 
when the government requires naval or military action for that 
purpose 

Several agencies independent of the executive departments 
and bureaus just mentioned are concerned with the administra- 
tion or enf 01 cement of the navigation laws Congress enacts 
statutes that regulate ocean transportation and shipping, the 
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Senate ratifies the treaties which directly or indirectly are appli- 
cable , and Congress, through its committees, holds hearings and 
conducts investigations The Federal oudiciary interprets the 
navigation laws and provides the machinery by which those who 
violate the laws may be brought to trial 
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CHAPTER XXVni 


ADMINISTRATIVE AID AND BEGtJLATION OP SHIPPING BY 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The ocean carrier and tlie service it performs have for cen- 
turies been the special concern of every country with seaboard 
and ports As the avenue of mternational intercourse and the 
theater of naval struggles that have determined the downfall or 
survival of nations, the oceans are of tremendous importance to 
aU countries havmg maritime boundaries Construction and 
operation of a merchant marme are perhaps of greater relative 
importance at the present time than m past centuries Steam and 
motor vessels, wireless and cable communications, and the grow- 
ing interdependence of nations have complicated the problem 
and intensified the competitive aspect of merchant shippmg 
throughout the world In spite of the fact that it is not always 
economical for a particular nation to maintam a merchant 
marine when the services it performs m international trade 
might be performed by foreign flag ships at a saving, few coun- 
tries have failed to exert every effort toward that end In doing 
so they have been actuated by a desire for national prestige, 
trade promotion, and protection Prestige among nations is un- 
doubtedly enhanced by the display of the flag in various ports 
of the world Benefits accruing to the foreign trade are likewise 
intangible, but none the less real In prmciple, it cannot be 
denied that the mterests of exporters are best served by vessels 
owned and operated by feUow citizens Service is assured m a 
time of emergency, and protection of trade secrets and against 
discrimination may be had in normal times The maintenance of 
a substantial national merchant marine by the United States, 
moreover, has done much to improve the ocean shipping service 
as a whole, to the distinct advantage of the country’s foreign 
trade The value of a merchant marine as a naval auxihary 
was demonstrated during the late World War when the victory 
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of the allied nations was made possible by the transportation of 
troops and supplies in merchant ships, of the United States, Great 
Britain and other allied nations 
Wage scales, costs of production, and standards of living vary 
in different parts of the world Ceitain nations are thus able to 
operate merchant marines more cheaply than others, and the 
latter are compelled to grant government aid in one form or 
another When such a course is followed, an effort is made to 
grant sufSeient aid to permit profitable private operation in 
competition with the vessels of other nations However, when 
assistance is unnecessanly liberal, other nations, regardless of 
costs of construction and operation, must grant aid in order that 
their merchant marines may continue to compete on an equal 
basis with those receiving generous treatment from their respec- 
tive governments As a result, many great maiitime nations, in- 
cluding Great Britain, have been compelled to foster the ship- 
ping industry to a greater extent than would be necessary if 
ships of all nations were operated without subsidization ^ The 
more direct forms of aid— -subsidies, subventions, construction 
bounties, and similar methods— are discussed in a later chapter * 
It IS the purpose of this chapter to set forth a description of the 
activities of various government departments and bureaus that 
are tnainly concerned with administrative aid and regulation to 
shipping in general and to the merchant marine of the United 
States in particular 


WAR DBPABTMBNT 

The policy of Federal aid to navigation and shipping has for 
many years included the expenditure of national funds for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and for flood control Since 
1802, when the first small Federal appropriation for public piers 
on the Delaware River was made, a total in excess of $1,900,- 
000,000 has been appropriated, 

The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, acting 
under the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, has 
charge of river and harbor improvements The construction of 
breakwaters, the excavation of channels, the dredging of har- 


1 See 


Qhap xxxi. 
Chap xxxU 
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bors, the establishment of harbor lines marking the limit beyond 
which piers and wharves may not be extended within harbors, 
and all other necessary engmeermg work connected with laying 
out, improving and maintaining harbors come under the Secre- 
tary of War and the United States Engmeers Whenever practica- 
ble the actual work of construction and improvement is per- 
formed under contract by private compames In recent years, 
more than one-half of the annual expenditures have been made 
in that manner The Corps of Engineers also makes investiga- 
tions, surveys, and recommendations to Congress concerning 
proposed river and harbor improvements A special board of 
nine engineers brings all projects together and makes defimte 
recommendations, and so also does the Chief of Engineers The 
country is divided into seven divisions for the purpose of carry- 
ing on field operations The divisions are North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, Pacific, Lower Mississippi Valley, 
Upper Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes Each division is in 
charge of a division engineer and is further divided into a num- 
ber of districts, each with a district engineer Congress in the 
past has not always been gmded solely by the merit of projected 
improvements After much agitation, the present methods of 
appropriating and applying funds for nver and harbor improve- 
ments was adopted 


DBPABTMBNT OF COMMHBOa 

The activities of the Department of Commerce with regard to 
administrative aid and regulation are the most extensive of any 
department of the government It would be difBottlt to estimate 
the value of the contributions made to the foreign trade of the 
United States by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and thus indirectly to American shipping, but it is neces- 
sary to omit a discussion of those governmental agencies which 
are not more intimately concerned with the shipping industry * 
The following are moat directly related to the subject 


• The foreign trade promotion activities of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Bomestio Conuncice aie discussed in G G Huehner and K L Kramer, 
JB'oreign Trade Principles and PraoHoes, Chap vii Those of the Bureau 
of Mines, Bureau of Standards, Patent Office, Bureau of tlie Census, Buieau 
of Fisheries, and the sections of the Department of Commerce, having to 
do with air tiaiisportation are discuesed in Chap viii of that voUinio 
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The Bureau of Lighthouses, which, in 1910, superseded the 
Lighthouse Board, is in charge of a Commissioner of Light- 
houses The Bureau is concerned with the construction, illumina- 
tion, inspection and supermtendence of lighthouses, light-vessels, 
beacons, buoys, sea marks, and other installations designed to 
aid navigation, with the testing of apparatus and with the mark- 
ing of channels leading to seaboard and Great Lakes harbors It 
also publishes information concerning aids to navigation in the 
weekly Notice to Manners, which the bureau issues jointly with 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey On June 30, 1934, the number 
of marine aids to navigation maintained by the service, including 
lighthouses, lightships, buoys, beacons, marks and radio-beacons 
exceeded 23,000 Construction, maintenance, administration 
and inspection required the services of more than 5,100 em- 
ployees and 58 regularly operated vessels as tenders The field 
service is divided mto 17 districts with a superintendent and 
technical staff in each district for the immediate supervision of 
the woik 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, organized in 1807, supple- 
ments the work of the Corps of Engineers and of the Bureau of 
Lighthouses by preparing charts and maps of the sea coast and 
of the adjacent ocean * The maps and charts prepared by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey show with great detail and accuracy 
the coast line, the location of shoals and bars, the depth of the 
sea near the shore, the location of all channels and of all light- 
houses and buoys, the location and direction of all currents, and 
the variation of the magnetic needle, in fact, the maps aim to 
give the manner all the information he needs to enter and clear 
ports, to navigate the coasts, and to fish on the banks off the 
coasts of the United States and British Amenca The work of 
the Survey is not confined to the shores of the United States, but 
has covered the Pacific coast from San Diego to Panama, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and now includes the coast of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines Surveys have also been made of parts 
of the eoasts of Brazil, Cuba and China, the purpose of the 
Survey being to make, as far as possible, all the maps required 

«The work ot the Coast and Geodetio Bumy was begun in 1816 under 
the direction of the Seoretary of the Treasury and transferred to the Be 

S artment of Oonmerce and Bahor in 1903, where it remained until the 
lepartment of Commerce was created In 1913 
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for the safety of American shipping The charts prepared by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey are sold at a nominal cost 

The results of the observations made by the Bureau are given 
publicity through various media, including sailing and harbor 
charts, general charts of the seaboard, Tide Tables and Coast 
Pilots eontainmg saihng directions As previously stated, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is the joint publisher with the Bureau 
of Lighthouses of the vireekly publication known as Notice to 
Marmei s The value of accurate mf ormation obtamable at nomi- 
nal cost IS scarcely apparent to the lajman Where the navigator 
of the past was often compelled to grope his way with httle 
knowledge beyond the fact that the “lead” mdicated a sufficient 
depth of water, the navigator of the present is frequently able 
to proceed at full speed with certain knowledge of his position 
disclosed by the use of echo-sounding devices in connection with 
accurate charts that supply him with detailed information re- 
garding the ocean floor, tides, and currents Life and property 
are transported with less danger and at greater speed when 
precise hydrographic surveys supplant the inaccuracies of for- 
mer times As an indication of the advantage taken of this valu- 
able service, the department states that during the fiscal year 
1934, more than 270,000 nautical charts and almost 33,000 tide 
and current tables were distributed to manners and other inter- 
ested persons 

The hydrographic work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
resembles that of the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Depart- 
ment, but it IS confined to the coasts of the United States and 
possessions, while the Hydrographic Office surveys foreign waters 
about which satisfactory information is not available Although 
many volumes of scientific and professional information have 
been issued from time to time, the weekly Notice to Manners is 
perhaps most commonly used by the shipping industry It is 
published jointly with the Bureau of Lighthouses and contains 
a list of new and cancelled charts, notices of dangers to naviga- 
tion, and changes and corrections m lights and other aids to 
navigators 

The Hydrographic Office, which, together with the United 
States Naval Observatory, was established in 1842 as an inde- 
pendent bureau, has been a part of the Bureau of Navigation of 
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the Navy Department smee 1866 As stated by Dr D S Han- 
chett ® 

It IS charged mth improving the means of safe navigaiton, both 
for vessels of the Navy and of the merchant manne, by providing 
accurate nautical charts, sailing directions, and manuals of instruction 
Much of the information contained in its periodical publications is of 
such importance to marmers that it is “sent broadcast by radio,” so that 
all vessels vnthm leach may get it at once Monthly charts and weekly 
bulletins covering the North Atlantic, monthly charts of the North Pa- 
cific, and less fiequent charts of other oceans are published These 
charts locate both fixed and temporary dangers to navigation, indicate 
the usual paths followed by storms at particular periods, the relative 
amounts of fog which may be met, the direction and force of prevail- 
ing winds, the direction of ocean currents, the variation of the magnetic 
needle, and the courses to be followed in crossing the ocean These 
“steamship lanes” were originally suggested by Lieutenant M P Maury, 
of the United States Navy, for routes between northern Europe and 
the United States, but until 1891 there was no agreement to follow 
them In that year five compames, and in 1898 all companies, concerned 
in transatlantic seivice agreed to do so The office has also played an 
important part in inducing the steamship lines to change their courses 
during ice seasons in order to avoid danger 

The data for the maps and charts of the Hydrographic OfiOice 
are secured in part from the captains of the vessels, who, upon 
arrival at an American port, report to the officials of the Hydro- 
graphic Office the location of all obstructions passed on the voy- 
age. Reports of the outbound voyages are now being cabled back 
to the United States from some foreign ports The captains mak- 
ing voluntary reports receive free of charge such pilot charts as 
they may need, other persons may obtain the charts for the cost 
of the printing and paper In contrast with the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Hydrographic Office is concerned 
largely with surveys in foreign waters and on the high seas 

Closely connected with the Hydrographic Office is the Naval 
Observatory, which publishes the American Ephemens and Nau- 
tical Ahnanao, contaming astronomical data that are useful in 
the navigation of vessels- The Observatory also tests the accuracy 
Of navigation instruments and establishes standard time and 
differences of longitude 

‘JolmBou and CkiUabotataiB, Sigtorjf of Vomeeiio and foreign Cam*‘ 
tn«tve of the United Btatee, U, p 262 , 
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The work of the Navigation Umt of the Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection of the Department of Commerce has 
been referred to in Chapter XXVII which deals with the navi- 
gation laws of the United States ® This Bureau is charged with 
the admmistration of laws that govern the entrance, clearance, 
measurement and documentation of vessels and with the enforce- 
ment of numerous other statutes contained in the navigation 
laws In addition to the enforcement of laws mainly applicable to 
the navigation of vessels, the Bureau, through shipping commis- 
sioners located at various ports, renders a very valuable service 
to seamen The commissioners enforce the voluminous laws for 
the protection and welfare of American seamen, and secure 
proper crews for ships in need of such service The contracts of 
employment between the vessel and crew are explained to the 
latter and complaints concerning food, quarters, and wages are 
settled by the commissioners In the event of death, the effects 
and wages of seamen are dehvered to the next of kin , assistance 
in obtaining indemnity for injuries is likewise made available 
According to the director of the Bureau “The most important 
work of the shipping commissioner is arbitration of disputes 
between the master and men involvmg fines and penalties His 
decision is conclusive It affords a full hearing and provides a 
decision in accord with the law and the facts without expense or 
delay. This authority of shipping commissioners is unique in our 
Federal procedure and supplies in practice perhaps the most 
conspicuous justification of summary process to be found in our 
entire Federal system 

Pubhcations of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In 
spection include the AmuaZ List of Merchant YmoU which 
contains the name, tonnage, speed, name of owner, and other 
particulars of all merchant vessels of the United States , JVawi- 
gation Laws, Buies for ihe Measurement of Yessels which con- 
tains rules for the guidance of customs ofScers in the adminis- 
tration of the admeasurement laws, the full text of the laws, and 

8 Although the Bureau of B'a.viaation and Steamboat Inspection Service 
were recently combined under that title, the functions of each remain the 
same, and they are discussed sepaiately here in order that their respective 
duties may be more apparent 

7 Annual Beport of Secretary of Commerce for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, p 179 
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the rules for the measurement of vessels at the Panama and Suez 
eanals, Backo Stakons and Bad/io Service Bulletin, the former 
being a list of radio stations in the United States, and the latter 
a monthly bulletin noting changes in the radio laws and the lat- 
est mformation concerning government and commercial radio 
stations, Merchant Marine Statistics, an annual volume of sta- 
tistics concerning the growth of the American merchant marine 
and water-borne commerce, and including mformation pertain- 
ing to the number and nationality of American seamen Regula- 
tions for the establishment of load hnes for merchant vessels are 
issued from time to time as a guide in the observance of the new 
load line law referred to m Chapter XXVII 
Two phases of the shipping industry are under the direct 
supervision of the Steamboat Inspection Unit of the Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, which was established in 
1838 and transferred to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
in 1903 * As an aid to the promotion of safety at sea, hulls, en- 
gines, boilers and life-saving equipment are inspected and both 
deck and engineer offlceis licensed Statutes were enacted many 
years ago covering boiler material, construction, and inspection 
As a vital as well as dangerous unit, steamship boileis are sub- 
jected to rigid inspection The need for precaution has not les- 
sened materially with metallurgical advancement, because work- 
ing steam pressures have likewise risen rapidly Tubes, flues, 
pipes, stay-bolts, and other parts of boilers and boiler attach- 
ments must conform to prescribed standards of safety Inspec- 
tion of boiler plate is sometimes made at the steel mills and there 
stamped for purposes of identification The work of inspection is 
greatly facihtated by this method 
Similar m purpose are laws providing for the inspection of 
hulls, life-boats, rafts, life-preservers, boat davits, and other 
safety appliances Life-saving equipment likewise may be m- 
Bpeoted at the place of manufacture Customarily, samples of the 
smaller life saving equipment such as life-preservers, are sub- 
mitted for testing before mclusion as a part of the safety appli- 
ances of the ship. 


8Whm ^0 Department of Labor was created in 1913, the Steamboat 
mapeotion Service remained with the Department of Commerce In 1982 
it wa-B conBohdated with the Bureau of Navigation in the present Bnrean 
of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection of the Department of Commerce 
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In order that vessels subject to the navigation la'ws shall be 
officered by competent persons, representative standard exam- 
inations for licensing of officers are given by the various local 
boards of steamboat inspectors Although the examinations are 
more or less standardized, greater uniformity in the administra- 
tion of this requirement "would result from a review in the cen- 
tral office of the examination papers and expenenee of appli- 
cants Under existmg circumstances, the numerous local boards 
act independently in passing upon the qualifications and the 
central office reviews only those oases which have been appealed 
from the action of the local boards Although in some respects 
the work of this subdivision of the Commerce Department is reg- 
ulatory m nature there can be no doubt of its value to shippers, 
travelers, and vessel operators Minimum safety requirements, 
while not an aid in themselves to steamship owners, prevent less 
conscientious builders and operators from economizmg along 
such lines at the expense of others to whom safety is of para- 
mount importance regardless of cost Similar laws safeguarding 
hfe and property are included m the maritime codes of all pro- 
gressive countries The larger passenger carrying lines seldom 
fail to exceed the safety requirements of the most exacting 
country 

The more important duties of the steamboat inspection service 
might be set forth as follows * 

1 Inspection 

(a) Hulls 

(b) Boilers and boiler plate 

(c) Equipment 

(d) Issuance of certificates of inspection 

2 Examination, hcensing, and certification of officers and seamen 

3 Detenmnation of ships’ complements of officers and crew 

4. Investigation of marine casualties 

6 Estabhsbment of regulations to prevent collisions 

6 Administration of certain laws pertaimng to the capacity of pas- 
senger vessels and the carriage of dangerous caigo 

Various huUetms are published from time to time They eon- 
tam information concerning passing rules applicable to the Great 
Lakes and certain other inland waterways, a list of all officers 

eSee The Steamboat Inspection Service, Institute for Government Be- 
seaich (1922). 
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licensed during the preceding year, interpretations of the inspec- 
tion laws, and other facta having a bearing upon the ivork of the 
Bureau 

In order to facilitate the administration of the duties of the 
service, the United States is divided into 11 districts in charge 
of supervising inspectors A further division creates 46 local 
districts, in each of which there is a local board of inspectors 
consisting of an inspector of hulls, an inspector of boilers, and 
assistant inspectors who aid them The local boards are under 
the direction of the supervising inspectors, who are responsible 
for efficiency in the separate districts, who interpret the laws 
for their subordinates, and hear appeals from the decisions of 
the local boards Periodically, the Secretary of Commerce calls 
the supervising inspectors to Washington for a discussion of 
safety appliances and the formulation of regulations for the en- 
forcement of the inspection laws 

The United States Shipping Board was made a part of the 
Department of Commerce by presidential decree in 1933 and is 
now known as the United States Shipping Board Bureau of that 
department The duties of the board involve regulation of the 
rates, services, and competition of earners by water and will be 
discussed in detail in Chapter XXX. 

TBEASUBT DEPARTMBINX 

Early in the history of the American government, provision 
was made for assistance to vessels in distress along the seaboards 
of the United States The Revenue Cutter Service was estab- 
lished' iiTlTSO and contmued to enforce the customs laws and 
to send assistance to vessels in distress until 1848 when the Life- 
Saving Service came mto existence to relieve it of the latter 
duty In 1915, these divisions were included in the Coast Guard, 
largely because the similarity of the work made desirable greater 
coordination to avoid duplication of effort 

The activities of the Coast Guard are carried out along thou- 
sands of miles of seaooast and upon the Great Lakes For ad- 
mmistrative purposes, the territory served is divided into 13 
districts in which 243 life-saving stations were maintained on 
June 80, 1934 During the preceding year, more than 6,500 per- 
Sohs were rescued from peril and hundreds of vesseis in distress 
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assisted The coast line is patrolled by airplanes, patrol boats, 
and beach patrolmen from the various stations to guard against 
loss of hf e and property At the stations a constant look-out is 
maintamed, warnmgs are issued of impending storms, and suit- 
able rescue boats are in readiness to render aid in emergencies 
At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1984, the personnel of 
the service included 461 commissioned officers and more than 
8,700 enlisted men Equipment mduded 279 cutters, patrol and 
picket boats in addition to the hfe-boats and surf-boats attached 
to the lifesaving stations, many airplanes, radio installations, 
and several thousands of miles of telephone and submarine cable 
lines are also operated by the service 
The presence of icebergs off the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land offers a serious menace to navigation, and during the 
months of April, May, and June, United States Coast Guard 
cutters assist in patrollmg that area Icebergs are destroyed or 
their positions wirelessed to vessels m the vicinity as a safe- 
guard against collisions During the season, the patrol boats 
receive reports from ships at sea and from shore radio stations 
and in that way assemble information which is broadcast twice 
daily to all parts of the North Atlantic Although the ice patrol 
IS performed by the United States, the expense is borne jointly 
by this country and the majoi European nations, with France, 
Germany, Great Britain and the United States assuming more 
than 78 per cent of the total cost 
In addition to the duties already mentioned, the Coast Guard 
IS called upon to enforce the laws against smuggling, to destroy 
derelicts, to assist the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection m the enforcement of the Navigation Laws, and to aid 
in times of floods upon mland waterways Under the law, the 
Coast Guard, as a part of the defensive forces of the United 
States, may be transferred to the Navy Department by the Presi- 
dent in time of war or other emergency 
In some respects, the activities and organization of the Coast 
Guard are similar to those of the Navy, and there is some indi- 
cation that the Coast Guard may be transferred from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Navy Department in the interests of 
economical and efficient administration 
Ohe of the earliest Federal activities not related to actual 
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government of the nation had to do with the temporary rdief 
and maintenance of siek and disabled seamen With the expan- 
sion of maritime interests, many marine hospitals were eon- 
struoted and piovisions made for proper care of seafaring 
people The orgamo act providing for an established marine 
hospital service was passed in 1870 Shortly after 1870, the 
scope of the work was widened, and eventually the Public Health 
Service was organized by an act of August 14, 1912 At present, 
the activities of the service are too numerous for discussion here 
excepting as they may apply directly or indirectly to some phase 
of shipping 

Hospital and dispensary treatment are available for (1) per- 
sons employed on vessels registered, enrolled, oi licensed under 
the laws of the United States, and sick and disabled seamen of 
foreign vessds, (2) ofSoers and enlisted men of the Coast Guwd, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Army, and Navy, (8) immigrants, 
at the Port of New York, (4) officers and crews of vessels, and 
bght keepers of the Lighthouse Service, (6) oiews of vessels 
engaged in the deep-sea fisheries 

The medical inspection of immigiants was begun in the United 
States in 1890, and the physical condition of the millions who 
have entered this country since that date was passed upon by 
physicians as an aid to the prevention of disease and to deter- 
mine if the entrants have physical or mental defects sufficient to 
endangei their ability to support themselves In this connection 
the service acts in cooperation with the Department of Labor 
which enforces the immigration laws 

Yanous national quarantine laws have been passed, the earli- 
est in 1796, but it was not until 1878 that the Federal Govern- 
ment went beyond the extension of aid in the enforcement of 
local quarantine regulations hy the states and municipalities 
Succeeding laws extended the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, until to-day wide control over the entrance and clearance 
of vessels is exercised by the Public Health Service All vessels 
clearing for the United States must obtain a bill of health from 
an American consular or medical officer at the port The bill of 
health contains information regarding the state of health and 
sanitary conditions m the port including a report of diseases pre- 
vailing, and a statement to the effect that the vessel meets the 
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requirements for entrance at an American port Upon reaching 
this country, the vessel, passengers, and crew are inspected If 
contagious disease exists aboard the ship, detention and fumiga- 
tion or disinfection orders are issued to prevent the spread of 
disease 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, the Public Health 
Service furnished medical treatment to 305,000 seamen and other 
legal beneficiaries in 26 marine hospitals, and by contract m 183 
non-government hospitals in 154 ports in the United States and 
possessions More than 1,700,000 persons and 14,796 vessels were 
inspected and 1,289 vessels fumigated The service also adminis- 
tered special physical examinations legally required by the 
Steamboat Inspection Service for licensed ship’s officers and 
seaiUen 


mSPABTHEKT OS' ASBiaULTUKBl 

Only in one particular is the work of this department directly 
beneficial to shippmg Since 1891, the Weather Bureau has per- 
formed an increasingly valuable service by forecasting changes 
in the weather and issuing warnings of approaching storms The 
law organizmg the bureau provided that it “shall have charge of 
the forecastmg of weather, the issue of storm warnings, the dis 
play of weather and flood signals for the benefit of agriculture, 
commerce, and navigation, the gauging and reporting of rivers, 
the maintenance and operation of seaooast telegraph Imes, and 
the collection and transmission of marine intelligence for the 
benefit of commerce and navigation ” 

Some years ago the chief of the Weather Bureau stated that 
of the various warnings issued by the Weather Service 

Those of storms and hurricanes, issued for the benefit of marine in- 
terests, are the most important and peonniarily valuable Storm warn- 
ings are displayed at nearly 300 points along the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf Coasts, and the shores of the Great Lakes, including every port 
and harbor of any considerable importance, and so nearly peifect 
has this service become, that scarcely a storm of marked dangei to 
maritime interests has occurred for years for which ample warnings 

aoAimnal Report of Secretary of the Treasury for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934 

11 H B Williams, The Weather Bureau (Government Printing Office, 
1921) 
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have not been issued from twelve to twenty-four hours in advance The 
reports from tlie West Indies aie especially valuable in tins connection, 
as they enable the buiean to foiecast with great accuracy the approach 
of those destiuetive huineanes which, during the period from July to 
October, aie liable to sweep the Gulf and Atlantic coasts The sailings 
of the immense number of vebsels engaged in our ocean and lake traffic 
are largely determined by these warnings, and those displayed for a 
single hurricane aie known to have detained in port on our Atlantio 
coast vessels valued, with their cargoes, at over $30,000,000 

The Bureau has arranged vnth various wireless and telegraph 
services for the prompt dissemmatiou of foieoast messages and 
storm wamiugs 
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IS The foreign trade promotion activities of the Department of Agricul 
tore are disoussed in G G Huehner and R L Eramer, Potetgn Trade 
PrinoipUs and PrafiHoes, Chap viiU This chapter also discusses the foreign 
trade activities of the ESderai Reserve Board and ihe Federal Trade Com 
miasion The foreign trade activities of the Deparbnent of State are dis 
ehssed in Chap vi of , that volume. 



CHAPTER XXrX 


AID AND BEGDLATION OF SHIPPING BY THE STATES 
AND MUNICIPALITIES 

The power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the states, is vested in the national government hy the 
Constitution, which also provides that “no state shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may he absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws,” and also that “no state shall, without the 
consent of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage ” 

The clauses seem very clear and defimte, but a long hue of 
decisions of the Supreme Court has been necessary to define the 
limits of Federal and state authorily over commerce At the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, each state in its own way 
was aiding and regulating commerce, and, instead of imme- 
diately ceasing to exercise authority over interstate commerce, 
the states have abandoned commercial regulation gradually as 
the Federal Government has assumed the powers it possesses 
Fortunately for the development of the United States, the 
powers of Congress over interstate commerce were broadly m 
terpreted by Chief Justice Marshall in 1824, in the celebrated 
case of Gibbons v Ogden (9 Wheaton, 1), in which the Supreme 
Court held that a vessel enrolled by the Federal Government to 
engage m coastwise interstate commerce could not be required 
to obtain a state license It was held that the United States, and 
not the states, could determine the condition under which inter- 
state commerce may be earned on Three yeara later, in Brown v 
Maryland (12 Wheaton, 419), the Supreme Court annulled a 
law of Maryland that imposed a license tax of $50 on importers 
of foreign articles The court argued that this was a tax, that 
it regulated international commerce, and was unconstitutional. 
The states cannot compel a vessel enrolled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take out state registration papers A law passed by 
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Alabama in 1854, requiring special state registration, was held 
by the Supreme Court in 1860 (Sinnot v Davenport, 22 Howard, 
227) to be unconstitutional 

A state may lay a tax on the property value of the vessels 
owned by its citizens This tax, however, must be levied on the 
property of the ship, and not upon its enrolled or registered 
tonnage In 1866 Alabama imposed a tax of $1 per ton upon all 
vessels operating upon the navigable waters within the state , but 
the Supreme Couit m 1871 annulled the law (Cox v The Ool- 
leotoi, 12 Wallace, 204) Nor can a state authorize a board of 
port wardens to impose fees upon ships entering its ports In 
1867, (Steamship Company v Port Wardens, 6 Wall, 31), this 
point was decided by the Supreme Court The state, furthermore, 
IS without authority to impose an occupation tax upon shipping 
Louisiana, in 1870, empowered New Orleans to levy a tax upon 
all persona pursuing any trade or profession, and the city placed 
a tax of $600 on persons or corporations owning and running 
towboats to and from the Q-ulf of Mexico A man by the name 
of Cooper, owning two steam propellers, enrolled at New Orleans 
under the laws of the United States, refused to pay the tax, 
and he was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1884, for the reason that the state could not require a tax 
to be paid for the privilege of employing vessels in a manner 
authorized by the hoense of the United States (Moran v New 
Orleans, 113 U S 69) 

The general power of the Federal Government over navigable 
waterways and navigation was also clearly determined by the 
U, S. Supreme Court (Gilman v Philadelphia, 3 Wallace, 713), 
in which the court held as follows 

Commerce includes navigation The power to regulate eommeroe Gom* 
prebends the control for that purpose, and to the extent necessary, of 
all the navigable wateis of the United States which are acocsstble from 
a State other than those m which they he For this purpose they are 
the pubUo property of the Nation, and subject to all the requisite legis- 
lation by Congress This necessarily includes the power to keep them 
open and froe from any obstruction to navigation, interposed by the 
State or otherwise, to remove such obstructions when they exist, and 
to provide, by such sanctions as they may deem proper, against the 
hoeurrenoe of the evil for the punishment of the offenders For these 
purposes Congress possesses all the powers which existed m the States 
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before the adoption of the National Constitution, and which have 
always existed in the Parliament m England It is for Congress to 
determine when its full power shall he brought into aotiwty and as 
to the regulations and sanctions which shall be provided 

These references to some of the more important deeisions in- 
terpreting the powers of the national and state governments to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce show that the federal 
powesr is plenary , that vessels enrolled by the United States for 
the coastwise trade cannot he burdened or restricted by state 
laws regarding registration, hcenses, fees, or tonnage taxes The 
state may tax ships as property , it may tax navigation companies 
on their capitalization, franchises and income, or m accordance 
with other taxes levied on corporations , it may also tax terminal 
properties, hut it may not levy tonnage taxes as snoh and it may 
not tax oommerce except to the extent that it “may be absolutely 
necessary for exeoutmg its inspection laws ” 

STATE AND MTINIOIPAIi AID 

The power to regulate includes the power to aid, and the 
United States Government has pursued a liberal policy in its 
harbor improvements Before 1789, the states earned on such 
improvements as were made to the channels and harbor areas 
of the ports , and for some tune after 1789 the states continued 
to execute these works, in aceordanee witli plans approved by the 
national government To raise the funds to meet the expenses 
of harbor works, the states were permitted by Congress to levy 
tonnage taxes For instance. Congress passed an aet m 1806 en- 
abling the Board of Port Wardens for the port of Philadelphia 
to impose a tax of four cents a ton on all vessels clearmg from 
the port, the receipts of the tax to be used in improving the navi- 
gation of the Delaware River and m constructing piers Con- 
gress began m 1822 to make regular appropriations for harbors, 
before that tune Congress did htUe more than to mamtam the 
lighthouses 

The large appropriations by Congress for the improvement 
of harbors began to be necessary about 1870, as the result of 
the use of vessels of deep draft Since then ships have steadily 
mereased in size, the volume of maritime trade has grown rapidly, 
the number of seaports has become larger, aud the expenditures 
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required to modernize and maintain harbors have risen year 
by year 

In 1905, there was much said in Congress m favor of requir- 
ing the states having the largest ports to share a part of the 
expense of harbor improvements The appropriation of $500,000 
made by Congress that year for the completion of the 30-foot 
channel in the Delaware River was made contingent upon an 
appropriation of $750,000 being made by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania Half the $750,000 was furnished by the State Government, 
and the other half by the city of Philadelphia Since 1906, the 
dual plan of harbor improvement through national and state 
appropriations has not been generally applied, but a tendency 
to make federal aid contingent upon state or municipal con- 
tributions IS well developed At Savannah, Georgia, for example, 
a federal appropriation for the improvement of the Savannah 
River was made contingent upon the improvement by the city 
of a tract of watei -front property that had been offered to the 
city by private organizations At Tampa, Florida, it was stipu- 
lated in connection with a Federal appropriation fhat the mu- 
nicipality should acquire and develop a waterfrontage to at least 
1,400 feet on a specified new channel, and that the remainder of 
the frontage on both sides for a distance of 700 feet back should 
he controlled by the municipality so as to insure the proper use 
of all terminals on equal and reasonable terms It was also 
stipulated that aU terminal charges should he subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War. An appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Providence River, in Rhode Island, similarly 
was made contingent upon the completion of certain pnbhe ter- 
minal and other permanent public harbor improvements by the 
state and municipality ^ 

CONTROL OF PILOTS AND PILOTAGE 

Control over pilots and pilotage is exercised both by the states 
and the Federal Government The regulation of pilotage by the 
states, however, is by permission of Congress As the several 
states had detailed pilotage laws in 1789, Congress confirmed 
those laws by providing that “until further provision is made 

itJ S Bureau of Foreign and BomeBtic Commerce, Porta of the Kmtod 

^mea, 26 , 
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by Congress aU pilots in bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, and ports 
^all continue to be regulated by the laws of the States wherein 
such pilots may be, or with such laws as ihe States may respec- 
tively enact for the purpose ” 

Congress has been obliged to supplement the state pilotage 
laws to prevent interstate friction A vessel entering a river or 
port forming the boundary between two states is required to take 
the first pilot offering his services, the pilots of one state may 
not be preferred over those of another Congress has also pro- 
hibited a state from discriminating against interstate commerce 
by making the pilotage charges leas for a vessel when its trip 
IS between ports of the state than when it is sailmg between 
ports in different states The navigation laws of the United 
States require that the captain and mates of all steamers en- 
rolled for the coastwise service shall qualify as pilots and 
be licensed by the United States The states are prohibited from 
requiring the pilots of steam vessels to secure a state license in 
addition to the one granted by the United States A coastwise 
steamer may enter a port without taking a pilot , but a sailing 
vessel cannot do so, even though the saihng vessel is towed into 
port by a steam tug on which there is a licensed pilot This seems 
an unnecessary discrimination agamst the sailing vessel 

The control over pilots and pilotage exercised by the states 
may be illustrated by refeirmg to Philadelphia and New York 
City One of the duties of the Board of Commissioners of Navi- 
gation for the Delaware River is the control of pilotage on the 
entire river and its navigable tributaries within the state of 
Pennsylvama, and the examination, licensing and control of 
pilots The rates of pilotage are fixed by an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania state legislature of March 30, 1899 Prom the capes of 
the Delaware to the city of Philadelphia, oi m the opposite 
direction, the official rates of pilotage per half foot of vessel draft 
are $2 00 for vessels havmg a draft of 12 feet or less, and $2 50 
for vessels having a draft in excess of 12 feet When, however, 
a pilot speaks an inward-honnd vessel at points east of the Pive- 
Pathom hank light-ship or north of Hereford Inlet Lighthouse, 
or south of Eenwick’s Island Lighthouse, these pilotage rates 
are increased by 10 per cent If a vessel is not spoken until it 
arrives inside of a Ime drawn from Cape May Light to Cape 
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Henlopen Light, a deduction of 10 per cent is made from the 
regulai pilotage charges Pilotage is compulsory foi all vessels 
excepting those engaged m the coastwise trade, inward-bound 
vessels not spoken outside of the capes, and vessels “solely coal 
laden with coal mmed in the United States 

The rates of pilotage at the port of New York are similarly 
fixed by acts of the state legislature, mainly by the consolida- 
tion act of 1882, amended to date ® Inward pilotage rates through 
New York Bay via Sandy Hook, from April 1 to November 1, 
are $4 88 per foot for vessels drawing 21 feet or more , for a 
draft from 6 to 14 feet, the rate is $2 78 , from 14 to 18 feet, 
$3 88 per foot , and from 18 to 21 feet, $4 13 per foot Outward 
pilotage rates through New York Bay are lower, but similarly 
range from $2 02 per foot for vessels having a draft of less than 
14 feet, to $3 56 per foot for vessels with a draft of 21 feet or 
over These rates, both inward and outward, are increased during 
the winter months from November 1 to April 1, inclusive, to the 
extent of $4 00 for each pilotage A different code of pilotage 
charges applies through Hell Gate, wheie pilotage rates vary 
m accordance with the class of vessel Charges for inbound or 
outbound pilotage through Hell Gate are $176 per foot foi 
sloops and sohooners, and $3 00 per foot for other vessels During 
the winter months an additional charge of $4 00 may he made 
for square rigged ships, steamers or motor vessels and of $2 00 
for schooners or sloops 

HEALTH AND QtTABANTINE CONTROL 

Formerly both the state and Federal governments participated 
m the enforcement of health and quarantmc regulations Bach 
has the power of taking such measures as may he necessary to 
protect the health of its citizens Congress has power to subject 
interstate and international travel and traffic to such rules and 
restrictions as the wdf are of the country may require , and, while 
each state is giving increasing attention to the prevention of 
diseases and epidemics within its borders, the states now look to 
the United States Bureau of Public Health to regulate commerce 

s Penni^lTAnia Act of iMarcli 20, 1003, amended Juno 8, 1007 

oKew York State, Laws of 1882, Ohaps, 29, 410, Laws of 1903, Chap. 
618, Laws of 1919, Chap 328 
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to prevent the outbreak and spread of diseases The national 
government can adopt measures to be observed m aU parts of 
the United States and in the insular possessions It can also 
cooperate "with foreign governments in the work of checking 
disease 

As the protection of the health of their citizens is one of the 
police powers reserved by the states, the national government 
was obliged, in the mam, to work through the state authorities 
in its measures regardmg public health There is no question as 
to the power of the national government to place quarantme 
restrictions upon interstate and foreign commerce, but as the 
states also have that power, the tendency, especially until 1893, 
was for the national government to rely upon the states In 1878 
Congress provided for national quarantme , and in 1879, m con- 
sequence of the epidemic of yellow fever in the southern states 
during 1878, a National Board of Health was created, to last 
for four years This board of health not only operated through 
the Umted States Marme Hospital Service m aiding the state 
and local health officers, but also established numerous quaran 
tme stations, and these temporary stations were, by an act of 
Congress passed m 1888, made permanent, and were equipped 
for their purposes 

The next step in the development of the national quarantme 
service was taken in 1893, in consequence of the danger to which 
the people of the United States were subjected by the appearance 
of the Asiatic cholera in the European ports from which large 
numbers of immigrants were brought to this country This law 
provided “for the formulation of uniform regulations to be ob- 
served by all state and local quarantme authorities m preventmg 
the introduction of epidemic diseases from foreign countries, and 
the spread of such diseases from one state or territory to an- 
other ” If the states or municipalities neglected or refused to 
carry out the national regulations, the President could appoint 
officers to execute the rules 

Until 1902, the title of Marme Hospital Service was retained 
without change, although the service had come to include all 
quarantme duties, the medical mspection of immigrants, and 
all measures taken hy the United States to protect the public 
health, but, m 1902, Congress gave the service the more ap- 
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propmte title of the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, and in 1912 its title became the Bureau of 
the Public Health Service The service remains under the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, where it has always been 


Since 1921, the Public Health Service has administered the quaran- 
tine functions at all United States ports including those in the insular 
possessions In the period between 1878 and 1921 the administration of 
this function was gradually delegated and tiansfeircd to the Federal 
Government (Public Health Service) successively by the several States 
This in part was due to a growing need for uniformity in quarantine 
procedure at all United States ports, reflecting in large measure a 
growing consciousness of the international aspect of such functions* 


All vessels entering the port of New York must stop at the 
entrance to the bay opposite the quarantine station on Staten 
Island One or more health ofScers board the ship, and the bill 
of health from the port of departure must be shown by the 
master of the vessel, and he or the ship’s physician must report 
all sickness, accidents, deaths and births that have occurred on 
the voyage If the vessel has come from an infected port, or if 
a contagious or infectious disease is found to exist among the 
passengeis or crew, the ship may be fumigated and detained 
until the health officer thuitos the vessel may discharge its pas- 
sengers and cargo without endangering the public health 
The quarantine charges of the Public Health Service at the 
port of New York and all otiier United States ocean ports are as 
follows Bach vessel from a foreign port must pay an %nspeci%on 
fee of $10 00 if its gross tonnage exceeds 500 but is less than 
6,000 tons gross, and $15 00 if it has a tonnage of 5,000 gross 
or more , for other vessels an inspection fee of $5 00 is charged 
Charges for deientton sermces include subsistence, housing and 
medical fees of $3 00 per day for cabin passengers and ship’s 
officers, $200 per day foi steerage passengers and crew, and, 
one-half rates for housmg and medical care only. Charges for 
detention services also include a vaccination charge of 25 cents 
per person, and changes of the same amount per person for 
special bathing and per piece for dismfeoting personal baggage 


* Statement by iiBeletaat Surgeon General, Public Health, Service, 1934 
See also International Sanitary Oonvention of Parle, June, 1986, reprint 
STo 1230) Public Health Imports, July, 1928- 
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and effects Charges for fumtffaiion include 12 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet of space for chemioils, $5 00 for supervision, 50 cents 
per hour per man for labor, actual coats incurred for trans- 
portation to places other than quarantine anchorage and for loss 
or damage to equipment, and, a surcharge of 50 per cent for 
service on Sundays or legal holidays There is also a charge of 
$5 00 per day foi each quarantine guard at places other than 
quarantine anchorage, and $10 00 for inspections to secure 
deratization exemption “ 

After passing the quarantme inspectors who are stationed at 
Eosebank, Staten Island, the vessel may proceed to her pier, 
but if she has steerage passengers aboard, they must be passed 
upon by inspectors from the Ellis Island Station of the Immigra- 
tion Service The would-be immigrants that are found to have 
a disease that bars them from entering the TJmted States must 
be taken back, by the company that brought them, to the port 
from which they came , and if it shall appear that the alien had 
the disease when he started on the voyage, and that the disease 
might have been detected by inspection, the steamship company 
IS hable to a fine and necessary hospital expenses 

If an immigrant who does not have an unexpired immigration 
vie6 IS brought to the United States, the steamship company is 
liable to a fine and “m addition a sum equal to that paid by 
such ahen for his transportation from the initial point of de- 
parture indicated in his ticket to the port of arnval for each 
and every violation of the provisions of this Section, such latter 
sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the ahen on 
whose account assessed ” These penalties also apply m case of 
a quota immigrant who has an immigration vis£ which specifies 
him as a non-quota immigrant 

BBGXJIiATlON OP WATEB TBBMINALB 

In the regulation of piers, wharves, docks, elevators and other 
facilities for handling traffic the dual authority of the Federal 
Government and the states or munimpahties is agam to be noted 
The Federal Government has complete control over the navigable 
channels and fixes the lines beyond which shore structures may 

■> Supplement to Board of Bnguieera for Bivers and Hartors and U B 
Shipping Board, Port and lenuinal Charges at U S Porte (1938), p 1 
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not extend into tlie channel , but, between the pier line and the 
shore, the states and the municipalities exercise many regulatory 
powers The various methods of port administration by the states 
and municipalities or by semi independent public trusts were 
considered in Chapter IV Varying degrees of public control 
ovei water terminal services, charges, regulations and practices 
aie generally exercised at most large American ports by the 
mumoipahties or states It will be recalled that some American 
ports are public m the sense that either the municipality or the 
state actually owns the water-front, and provides most of the 
needed terminal facilities Even at the ports where much water- 
front IS owned by private concerns there has been a tendency 
of either the municipahty or the state to acquire a portion of 
the water-front, to provide a number of public wharves and to 
regulate, in a measure, the services, charges and regulations of 
privately owned terminal facilities The policy of the states and 
municipalities regarding their port charges were considered in 
Chapter IV However in Chapter XXXII it will be noted that 
the Interstate Commerce Act applies to water terminal facilities 
operated in connection with interstate shipments made partly by 
rail and partly by water The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has, in many instances, exercised jurisdiction over such ter- 
minals Its mam object has been to prevent undue discrimination 
in the terminal charges and regulations It will be noted also that 
the Interstate Commerce Act applies to all femes operated in 
connection with interstate rail and water trafdc despite the relar 
tively short voyage by water 

The Shipping Act of September 7, 1916, moreover, applies 
not only to common earners by water engaged in foreign and 
interstate commerce, but also to concerns that conduct a business 
of “forwardmg or furnishmg wharfage, dock, warehouse or 
other ternunal facilities m connection with a common carrier 
by water ” The provisions of the act prohibitmg undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to particular persons, lo- 
calities or trafSc, those regulating the establishment and observ- 
ance of just and i^easonable regulations and practices relating 
to the receiving, handling, storing or delivermg of property, 
those prohibiting the givmg out of information detrimental to 
shippers oi^ oontdgnees, and those authorizing the Shipping Board 
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Bureau of the Department of Commerce to obtain periodical or 
special reports, records, etc , apply alike to common earners by 
water and to concerns performing water terminal services m 
connection therewith 


powc® sopEBvrsioiir 

The municipal governments exercise police supervision over 
the ports under their jurisdiction, and, in case of a great harbor 
and port like New Tork, this is a task of some magmtude The 
policing of the portion of the harbor under the jurisdiction of 
the city and state of New Tork is directed by the local commis- 
sioner of police The police department conducts the actual har- 
bor patrol work through a "harbor squad” equipped with a 
number of patrol boats Under normal conditions from seven to 
ten boats patrol the harbor continuously The harbor squad is 
engaged in boardmg incoming vessels when necessary, in taking 
ofP prisoners, in attending and aiding at fibres along the river 
front, in keeping order on excursion steamers, in assisting vessds 
m distress, m recovermg of drovmed persons, in preventing steal- 
mg, as far as possible, from barges, vessels and wharves within 
the harbor, and in general in enforcing the laws and ordinances 
of the city 

Although the pohce supervision of American ports is prm- 
oipally vested in the state and municipal governments, it is never- 
theless dual in a limited degree At New York, for example, the 
Federal Government through a naval officer who becomes the 
United States Supervisor of the Harbor exercises police control 
in so far as it relates to the enf oromg of the federal laws against 
the dumping of material in navigable waters Local enforcement 
of general navigation laws is vested with the Coast Guard of the 
Treasury Department , for this purpose patrol boats are assigned 
to the district under the direction of a coast guard officer Fire 
protection is afforded by 10 fire-boats which are stationed at 
strategic points by the munieipahty 

EEFEEBNCBS 

Jones, G M, “New York and New Jersey Pilotage Segulations,” m 
the Evenmg Post (Greater Port of New York Supplement), June 
20, 1917 
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, The Pan American Sanitary Code (1925) 
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^International Sanitary Convention of Pans (1928) 
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Ports in the Delaware Biver above Philadelphia 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY AND 
GOVERNMENT AID 

The shipbuilding industry is one of the oldest m the United 
States Many prosperous shipyards flourished in New England 
and in New York from early colonial days, and, from a some- 
what later date, m Philadelphia, until after the Cml War 
There was an abundance of suitable timber for building wooden 
sailing vessels, an adequate supply of labor was available , stand- 
ardized types of sailing vessels known throughout the world 
were developed, and there was a large demand for American 
vessels, principally among American shipowners, but to some 
extent also abroad Shipbuilding and shipowners were very 
closely afOliated Many vessel owners were financially interested 
in shipyards , shipyard proprietors at times constructed vessels 
for themselves or retained an interest m them , and m off-seasons 
sailors were employed as workmen in shipyards 

AMBBICAN SHIPBUILMITG BBPOBB AND AFTBR THE OXVHi WAR 

The shipbuilding industry in the United States has developed 
largely in accordance with the progress of our mercantile and 
naval marines Until the Cml War our merchant marine was 
large and mereased year by year, and the American shipbuilders 
carried on an expanding business They not only supplied the 
shipping purchased by Americans, but also sold a large tonnage 
to foreign buyers, because our shipwrights could build wooden 
vessels cheaper and better than their competitors could The 
American packet and clipper ships enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion for seaworthiness and speed The dechne in the demand 
for American-built ships among home and foreign buyers came 
with the gradual substitution of iron for wood in vessel con- 
struction after 1850, and with the decrease, which began m 
1861, in the tonnage of American vessels engaged m the inter- 
national canying trade 
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SlupbTiildmg activity in tbe United States, prior to 1917, 
reached, its maximum during the decade endmg ■with 1861 D'ur- 
ing those ten years there ■were 3,600,748 tons of shipping con- 
structed in American yards The output was greatest in 1854 
and 1855, when 1,119,496 tons — ^about 560,000 tons annually — 
were launched With the exception of 1908, those are the only 
years before the great World War when ■the annual tonnage 
of shipping constructed has exceeded 500,000 During this decade 
preceding the Civil War the documented tonnage of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine rose from 3,500,000 tons to 6,500,000, and 

350.000 tons of shipping were sold to foreign buyers 

The Civil War required the construction of a great many 
war vessels, and it would not have seriously crippled our ship- 
building industry had the war been followed by a demand for 
American-built ships The demand did not follow the war, be- 
cause foreign buyers desired to purchase iron ships, which our 
yards could not supply, and because ships operated under the 
American flag were not able to compete successfully with for- 
eign vessels m the international carrying trade Moreover, for 
twenty years following the Civil War the United States Gov- 
ernment neglected its navy and placed no orders for war vessels 
among our shipbuilders 

The effect of these causes upon the declme of shipbuilding 
activity for over thirty years after tlie Civil War is revealed in 
the statistics of tonnage annually constructed At the end of 
the war American shipyards were turning out annually between 

300.000 and 400,000 tons of ships of aU classes, but with the 
exception of two periods of temporary revival — one in 1873 
and 1874, and the other in 1891 — ^the annual output did not 
reach 300,000 tons until 1899 Moreover, these flgures do not 
indicate the real dechne in the shipbuilding industry, because 
they include the tonnage constructed for the increasing coast- 
■wise trade, and for the Great Lakes and other inland water- 
ways where only Amencan-built ships could be employed The 
merchant tonnage annually built on the seaboard amounted to 
about 300,000 tons at the close of the Civil War, after which 
it dedmed to about 100,000 by 1880 A short re'vival nnma Jn 
the early eighties, and another in the early nineties, but with 
those exceptions the coastwise shipyards made no headway after 
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1880, until the somewhat more prosperous period beginning 
with 1899 was reached The output of the entire shipbuilding 
industry then rose to 400,000 tons gross or more annually, the 
highest point being reached m 1908 with 614,216 tons Over half 
of the large output of 1908 — ^216 vessels of 341,165 tons gross — 
however, came from the shipyards of the Great Lakes, where the 
rapid increase m the lake trade had occasioned an unusual de- 
mand for tonnage The limited variety of commodities compns- 
ing the bulk of the commerce of the Great Lakes, moreover, 
had encouraged a degree of standardization far in excess of what 
had been accomplished in seaboard shipyards After 1908 the 
annual output of American shipyards dropped back to a level 
fluctuating between 225,000 and somewhat less than 350,000 
tons gross The gross tonnage constructed in 1915 was 225,122 
and m the fiscal year 1916, 325,413 tons 

CAUSES or DEClilNU OV MEBCHANT MABINB! IN THE FOREIGN TBADE 
AFTER THE OrVUi WAR 

The dechne in the tonnage of the American marine engaged in 
international trade is easily explamed, and is fully accounted for 
by the foUowmg causes 

1 The gradual hut steady substitution of steamers for sail- 
ing vessels, and of iron for wooden hulls after 1860, transferred 
to the United Kingdom the superiority which the United States 
had possessed up to that tune m the oonstruction of ships The 
iron mdustries of Great Bntam in 1850 were twenty-five to 
thirty years in advance of those m the United States, and 
American manufacturers were unable to compete with the 
British either in the production of iron for hulls or of machinery 
for motive power The construction of iron ships in the United 
States did not begin much before 1870, and then in hut a small 
way^ 

1 "The early statistics of iron ship building in the United States have 
never been fvQly compiled The tables of the Bureau of Navigation in the 
Treasury Department begin lu 1868 with an iron tonnage huilt of 4,684 
tons out of a total tonnage built of 276,230 tons, or 1 6 per cent We 
know that iron vessels were built before this date in this country — ‘several, 
in fact, before the war— but they were isolated oases, and probably in no 
previous year was the proportion as great as at the time when the records 
begin In 1870, this proportion was 3 per cent, as gainst 82 per cent, in 
England" (J, R Soley, The United States, ed., N B Shaler, p 608.) 
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The cost of constructing iron and steel vessels in the United 
States has normally been greater than in foreign countries This 
was important in the shipping industry because the registry laws 
of the United States, until 1912 and 1914, with certain excep- 
tions, restricted registry for the foreign trade under the Ameri- 
can flag to American-huilt vessels Great Britain was prepared 
to change from wood to iron, and from sail to steam, and the 
United States was not, the result was that Great Britain secured 
a long lead over the United States not only in building, but 
also in operating, ships The change from wood to iron and 
steel was very slow in the United States, but other nations, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, were quick to concentrate upon the con- 
struction of metal hulls As late as 1900 about one half of the 
vessel tonnage built in American yards was of wood and 42 per 
cent of the total were propelled by sail * 

The advantage to Great Britain occasioned by the shift from 
wood to iron and steel was promptly recognized in British marine 
insurance circles While the marine insurance business in the 
Umted States declined, British underwriters discriminated 
against wooden vessels They quoted favorable premiums on iron 
and steel vessels, of which but few were operated under the 
American flag until the decade 1880-1890 

The lead of Great Britain in deep-sea shipping was maintained 
even after steel shipyards had been developed in the United 
States, in part because the higher construction costs burdened 
the American registered merchant manne with capital costs sub- 
stantially above those of vessels operating under foreign flags 
These costs made the initial mvestment greater, the interest 
charges higher, and the outlay for depreciation, insurance and 
taxes greater 

2 While the shift from wood to iron and steel and from 
sailing vessels to steamers was causing a revolution in the busi- 
ness of shipbuilding and navigation, two unfortunate causes 
tended to weaken the power of the American maritime interests 
to compete with those in Great Britain, One cause was the with- 
drawal in 1858 of the support which the Federal Government 
had given shipping under the laws of 1845 and subsequent years 
'Jfhe withdrawal of these subsidies came at a time when the 

iThe American Merchant Marine, American Bureau of Shipping, 1033 
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merchant marine espeoiallj needed support m meeting the com- 
petition of foreign-built iron vessels The three small and short- 
lived contracts entered into immediately after the close of the 
Civil "War were not sufficient to stem the dedme, nor were the 
mail payments that were provided for in the Mail Contract Act 
of 1891 

3 The effect of the Civil War upon the American deep- 
sea merchant marme was disastrous, because the shock of the 
war came at a critical epoch in the evolution of shipping inter- 
ests, at a time when American shipbuilders and shipowners 
needed support and assistance in tiding over the period of 
transition from sail to steam and wood to iron Instead of receiv- 
ing aid to enable it to meet foreign competition, American ship- 
ping was for four years heavily taxed, and was either idle for 
want of traffic to carry, or subject to capture by Confederate 
cruisers, the most destructive of which were fitted out in the 
shipyards of Great Britain, the most serious maritime rival of the 
United States The registered tonnage under the American flag 
in 1861 was 2,496,894, five years later it was only 1,387,666 
About 800,000 tons of American vessels were sold to foreign 
rivals or transferred to a foreign fiag during the war , Confed- 
erate cruisers captured about 100,000 tons, over 150,000 tons 
were lost at sea , nearly 100,000 tons were bought by the United 
States and converted into war vessels, and the average number 
of vessels was annually abandoned and taken from the register 
because worn out 

4 It would seem that the government of the United States 
would have been quick to give assistance to the merchant marine 
at the close of the war No industry had suffered more during 
that conflict, none had greater need for, nor a greater claim 
upon, government support Congress supported manufactures by 
maintaining a high protective tariff, but failed to take effective 
measures to build up the merchant marine The only assistance 
given to shipping by the United States Government was the 
legislation providing for the mail services between New York 
and Brazil, and between California and Hawaii, Japan, and 
China These subsidies covered only a few routes, and those of 
minor commercial importance Moreover, the assistance was 
withdrawn at the end of ten years 
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Indeed, Congress burdened American shipping in various 
ways Vessds that had been transferred to foreign flags during 
the Civil War were refused readmission to American registry, 
the heavy war revenue taxes on shipping were not withdrawn 
until 1868 , shipbuilding materials imported to be used in con- 
structing and eqmpping wooden vessels for the foreign trade 
were not exempted from import duties until 1872, and it was 
not until 1890 that Congress exempted from duty materials to 
be used in constructing iron and steel vessels for use in mter- 
national commerce Liberal payments for carrying the foreign 
mails under time contracts, moreover, were not made until 1891 

5 The neglect of the A m erican navy for twenty years after 
the Cml War deprived the shipbuilding and maritime mtei- 
ests of one of the moat effective aids the government might 
have rendered By the close of the Civil War, wooden vessels 
had become antiquated for naval purposes, but the United States 
took no steps to modernize its navy by constructing iron steam- 
ers By delaying the construction of war-ships, the United States 
avoided the use of iron, which had been superseded by steel 
when it began to build up its present navy, and this had its 
advantages, but the postponement of the naval program from 
1865 to 1885, and later, delayed the reorganization of the ship- 
yards and the substitution of plants for building iron and steel 
steamers, in the place of yards for constructing wooden sailing 
vessels 

6 Prance, Germany, Ihe United Kingdom, Japan and other 
oountnes gave their shipping interests much more government 
support than the United States gave the American merchant 
marine Without considering whether the policy of these foreign 
rivals has been wise, or whether the United States should have 
given stronger support to its merchant marine, there can be no 
question that the aid given to foreign shipping made competition 
on the part of the American marine more difficult In addition 
to other handicaps under which the maritime interests of the 
United States labored— -the more advanced condition of the iron 
and steel industries in Europe, the lead obtamed by the United 
Kingdom in the international carrying trade, etc— was added 
the greater government support given to foreign shipping 

7 Had the policy of free admission of foreign-built ships pre* 
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vailed, there -would have been no assurance that the registered 
merchant marine -would have been increased or even manitained 
after the Cml War Shipping under the American flag in the 
foreign trade has been handicapped by operating costs sub- 
stantially higher than those of foreign vessels, and this continues 
to be true at the present time The largest operating handicap 
has been the cost of labor The watch officers of American vessels 
were required by law to be American citizens, and they de- 
manded and usually received higher pay than did the officers 
of foreign vessels The crews of American vessels likewise re- 
ceive higher wages than are paid men on foreign vessels, even 
though only a part of the seamen on American ships must be 
American citizens From 43 to 50 per cent of the crews of 
American merchant vessels are citizens of the United States, 
including both native-born and naturalized, and they set the 
scale of wages paid on American vessels Foreign vessds have 
the advantage of lower wages even m the labor markets that 
supply both American and foreign vessels 

The labor cost incurred in the operation of a vessel depends 
not only upon the rate of wages, but also upon the number of 
officers and men on board The number of men in the case of 
American vessels is regulated m part by statute, and in part by 
the United States Steamboat Inspection Service, and the re- 
quirements are somewhat stricter than those of Great Britain 
The cost of food and supplies for the cre-w is a large factor in 
the labor cost, and it is higher for American than for most for- 
eign vessels The legal requirements are only partly responsible 
for the higher subsistence costs incurred on American vessels, 
larger quantities of food than are legally required are frequently 
provided as a means of attracting and holding competent crews 
A higher standard of h-ving is maintamed on American than on 
foreign vessels 

The handicap of higher labor costs particularly on Pacific 
routes IS increased unnecessarily by the provisions of the Sea- 
men’s Act of March 4, 1915, concerning the percentage of the 
crew that shall have the rating of “able seamen,” and the pro- 
vision that 75 per cent of the crew shall understand the language 
in which the orders are given makes it difficult for American 
to compete -with Japanese vessels 
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Operating costs are not, however, to be judged solely by the 
outlay for wages and subsistence Until 1916, American vessels 
were handicapped somewhat by the measurement rules of the 
United States in accordance with which gross- and net-register 
tonnage was ascertained The inspection requirements of the 
United States Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
also were stricter than those of Great Britain and sometimes 
made necessary expensive alteration costs not incurred abroad 
by owners of foreign flag vessels 

Until 1890, steaming coal was cheaper in Great Britain than 
in the United States , but since then the price of bunker coal has 
shifted in favor of the United States, and the increasing use of 
fuel Oil has had a favorable effect upon both fuel and labor 
costs There are many important operating costs that are not any 
higher on American than on foreign vessels navigating the same 
routes, and it is erroneous to judge operating costs as a whole 
by the wide differences in wage and subsistence costs commonly 
referred to Outlays for coal, fuel oil, tonnage dues, pilotage, 
port services of various kinds, stevedore services, towage, etc , 
are no higher for American than for foreign vessels, and on par- 
ticular voyages some of these costs may at times be in favor 
of American vessels 

The total operating coats under the American flag during the 
years preceding the outbreak of the World War probably 
exceeded those of comparable foreign vessels by 6 to 15 per 
cent This unfavorable operating differential was one of the 
basic reasons for the decline of our deep sea merchant marine 
while other industries were expanding 

8 The most fundamental reasons for the decline of the ton- 
nage of the American merchant marine engaged in the foreign 
trade were not political, the chief explanation is to be found in 
economic causes During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the energy of the American people and their available capital 
found highly profitable employment in settling the West, m de- 
veloping agricultural and forest resources, in opening mines, and 
in providing the wide territory of the United States with trans- 
portation facilities These problems of internal development 
took the young men of the eastern states toward the West and 
scyrKy from the sea, while the raf)idly growing manufacturing 
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mdiistries in the East gave both native Americans and the inmu- 
grants from abroad increasing opportunity to secure remunera- 
tive employment 

In a young and rapidly growing country, such as the United 
States was during that half century, capital as well as labor 
was scarce, and the domestic mdustries and trade readily ab- 
sorbed all the capital the people of the United States could 
command The handicaps of the American merchant marme 
mentioned above were only partly responsible for the flow of 
capital away from international shipping It is likely that a 
decline m registered tonnage would have continued for many 
years after the Civil War, even if American vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade had not been handicapped in their com- 
petition with foreign vessels If the financial returns of the 
American registered marine were too small to attract American 
capital, this was also true — ^although m a lesser degree — of the 
financial returns of merchant vessels operating under foreign 
flags It was not until the close of the last century that any 
considerable amount of American capital was invested in foreign 
vessels 

The effects of the above mfluenees are reflected in the tonnage 
of vessels engaged m the coastal and foreign trades between 
1850 and 1910 as shown m the accompanying table Of par- 
ticular interest and significance is the declme m registered ton- 
nage Prom a commanding position m 1850, the overseas fleet of 
the United States shrank to an inconsiderable total of 782,617 
gross tons in the ensumg sixty years, while the other industries 
of the country were progressmg m an amazing manner The fact 
that coastwise shipping has, since 1817,* been reserved by law 
to American vessels permitted a wholesome growth in the total 
vessel tonnage employed m domestic commerce Perhaps no other 
comparable industry in the history of the United States to the 
present time has shown so bttle progress through an equal period 
of time In the year 1860, more than 65 per cent hy value of 
American water borne foreign commerce was carried in vessels 
under United States registry * This percentage steadily declined 

8 From 1789 to 1817 toreign veeselB were handicapped hy the im 
position of discriminatory tonnage taxes See Chap xxvii 

* Bureau of Ilavigation, Merchaiit Maime Statistics, 1928 
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until it reached 8 7 per oent ixt 1910, -when the registered tonnage 
had sunk to the lowest point since 1842 
The lack of progress in the shipping and shipbuilding in- 
dustries in the United States, in the period 1870-1910, is even 
more apparent when compared to progress in other fields The 
national wealth increased sixfold The beginning of mass pro- 
duction, made possible by improved machinery for manufactur- 
ing, and an extended and eflScient system of transportation by 
railroad, were largely responsible The production of coal in- 
creased tenfold, the railway mileage fourfold, and the value of 
water borne foreign commerce trebled ® 

Qsowxa ov AuBBicAif ComimauL Fnanx " 


(gross tons) 


Year Ending June 30 

Enrolled 

(Domestic 

Trade) 

Eegistered 

(Foreign 

Tiade) 

Total * 

1850 

1,797,825 

1,430,694 

3,535,464 

1856 

2,643,265 

2,348,358 

6,212,001 

1860 

2,844,807 

2,379,396 

6,363,868 

1866 

3,381,622 

1,618,360 

6,096,782 

1870 

2,638,247 

1,448,846 

4,246,607 

1876 

3,219,698 

1,616,698 

4,853,732 

1880 

2,637,688 

1,314,402 

4,068,034 

1886 

2,896,371 

1,262,814 

4,206,934 

1890 

3,409,436 

928,062 

4,424,497 

1896 

3,728,714 

822,847 

4,636,960 

1900 

4,286,516 

816,796 

6,164,839 

1906 

6,441,688 

943,760 

6,466,643 

1910 

6,688,966 

782,617 

7,608,082 

1916 

6,486,384 

1,862,714 

8,389,429 

1920 

6,367,706 

9,924,604 

16,324,024 

1926 

8,216,893 

8,161,426 

17,406,902 

1930 

9,722,980 

6,296,936 

16,067,726 

1931 

10,286,682 

5,575,727 

15 908,266 

1932 

10,727,664 

6,070,764 

16,838,666 

1933 

10,313,070 

4,700,803 

16,080,167 

1934 

10,219,966 

4,697,686 

14,861,834 


* Include coasting trade, foisign trade, whale fisheries and cod and maoherel fish 
«rles 


«J E Saugstad, Shipping and Shipbuilding Subsidies, Bureau of For- 
eign and DbinSstlo Oouuneroa, Department of Commerce (1932) 

«U S Bursau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, Merchant Ma* 
rine Statistics, 1934 
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Although Amenoan vessel tonnage increased considerably be- 
tween 1900 and 1913, a snaall number of ships were constructed 
for the foreign trade, and of the total number constructed, many 
were designed for employment on the Great Lakes where the 
carriage of ore and other bulk cargoes was growing rapidly In 
1913, Great Britain launched about 2,000,000 gross tons and the 
United States somewhat less than 300,000 

INPLUBNOE OB' THE WOULD WAR UPON SHIPBUHiDING 

With the outbreak of the World War in the summer of 1914, 
there came a demand for vessel tonnage that eventually led to 
the most feverish penod of shipbuilding activity in history 
Shortly thereafter, the American government, foi the first time, 
became a large scale builder and operator of merchant ships 
While the war was responsible for the demand for vessels, the 
separate factors may be listed as follows 

1 The virtual withdrawal of the German merchant marine 
from international trade due to the preponderant strength of 
the British navy At this time merchant vessel tonnage under 
the German flag, 5,459,000 gross tons, was second only to that 
of Great Britain ^ 

2 Transportation of war supplies for the allied nations de- 
manded the concentration of shippmg in the North Atlantic 
Normal trade between neutral countries suffered as a conse- 
quence, and in most instances was greatly hampered because 
cargo space was not available 

3 The destruction of merchant ships was staggering after 
the inauguration of the German submarine campaign During 
the month of Apnl, 1917, tonnage losses traceable largely to 
suhmarme activity, totaled 866,600 and for the entire year ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000 gross tons 

4 The participation of the United States m the conflict re- 
quired the transportation of a vast army of 2,250,000 men to 
Europe and the carnage of supplies and munitions necessary 
for the effective mamtenanoe of the army 

At the outbreak of the war, the American shipbuilding in- 
dustry faced a discouraging outlook In the year ending June 
80, 1915, only 225,000 tons of merchant vessels were launched 
1 Lloyd’s Register 
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In the summer of 1915, the shortage of vessel tonnage through- 
out the world stimulated activity and shipyards in the United 
States soon obtained many contracts from American ship- 
owners In addition, the inabihty of Ureat Britain to construct 
SufScient ships for her own needs diverted to American yards 
shipbuilding contracts from British shipping companies and 
from companies in neutral nations, such as Norway, for which 
Great Britain had previously constructed merchant vessels 
Within a short time, foreign governments also contracted for 
ships with Amenoan builders 

Until the middle of 1937, shipbuilding in the United States 
remained in the hands of private interests The stimulus of the 
first two years of the war increased tonnage under construction, 
or contract for construction in this country, from 143,000 gross 
tons on July 1, 1914 to 1,225,000 gross tons on July 1, 1916 
Inability of private yards to cope with the tremendous demand 
led to the adoption of a governmental shipbuilding program 
and to the requisitioning of tonnage under construction in 
private yards The initial appropriation for shipbuilding in the 
Act of June 16, 1917, made available $500,000,000 An addi- 
tional sum of $250,000,000 was appropriated for purchasing or 
acquiring plants, materials and ships already built or under 
construction Later increases in funds for the purchase of ships 
and the purchase and construction of shipyards increased the 
shipbuilding and acquisition appropriations to a total of $2,884,- 
000,000 by July 1, 1918 The magnitude of the task is more 
amazing when the fund is compared with the estimated value of 
world shipping at the beginning of the war At that time, 1914, 
according to a reliable estimate, the value of all ocean-going 
vessels was not in excess of $1,450,000,000 or but slightly more 
than one half the amount appropriated for shipbuilding by 
the government of the United States ® During the first fiscal year 
of government participation, July 1, 1917 to June 30, 1918, 
the vessel output reached 1,800,000 gross tons, and m the fol- 
lowing twelve months it had grown to 3,326,000 gross tons* 
Althoii^h the sigmng of the Armistice in November 1918 ter- 

4 jr A Salter, AJliei Shtppmg Control, Carnegie Xjndowment for Inter 
national Peace (1921) 

e Annual Keporte of United States Shipping Board 
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minated the war, the shipbnildiiig program of the United States 
had assumed such momentum that vessels continued to glide from 
shipways in great numbers throughout the years 1919, 1920, 1921 
The launching of a great volume of tonnage in each of the two 
years following the Armistice was due to a provision in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 which authorized the Umted 
States Shipping Board to continue construction begun under 
war time legislation if such construction was, in the opinion of 
the Board, “for the best interests of the United States “ The 
program was thus at the highest point of development when 
the conflict came to a close in November, 1918, and during the 
following twelve months all records were broken During 1918 
and 1919, truly sensational records were made The colher 
Tuchahoe, of 5,500 dead-weight tons, was launched 27 days after 
the laying of the keel, and was delivered to the United States 
Shipping Boaid ten days later There were many other ex- 
amples of speedy building, mcluding the launching of the 
12,000-ton freighter Inmmible 31 days after keel-laying, and 
the launchmg in one day of flve ships aggregating 38,000 dead- 
weight tons at the government owned Hog Island yard on the 
Delaware River Upon completion in May, 1922, the construction 
and acquisition program of the government had added 2,311 ves- 
sels of 13,627,000 dead-weight tons to the American merchant 
fleet The fleet mcluded 884 requisitioned steel ships, and 689 
wooden diips, the latter were expected to be of no more than 
temporary usefulness and were given little consideration in the 
post-war shipping problem created hy the unequaled growth of 
world vessel tonnage 

Frequent expressions of appreciation regarding the contribu- 
tion of America have been given by the allied nations In a 
surprismgly short time, constrnction facilities had been in- 
creased from 51 yards with 232 shipways in April, 1917, when 
the United States entered the war, to 223 yards containing 
1,099 ways at the tune the Armistice was signed Spurred on 
hy the seriousness of the situation the United States, from a 
neghgihle position as a shiphuildmg nation m 1914, was launch- 
ing vessels at a pace never before equaled Despite the absence 

10 Annual Beport of United States Shipping Board (1922) 

11 E N Hurley, The 27eu> Ammiean Merohant Manne (1920) 
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of faczlities and experienoed personnel, the success of the pro- 
gram was one of the outstanding industrial accomplishments of 
the war It was made possible by the initiative and organizing 
ability of the American people and by certain other factors that 
made possible the application of these characteristics 

1 Declaration of war by the United States came at the 
height of, and largely because of, the German submarine cam- 
paign For the time, at least, ships were probably of greater 
importance to the allied cause than men and mumtions because 
the maintenance of the armies already m the field was endan- 
gered by lack of shippmg facilities for the transportation of 
supplies 

2 The steel production in the United States was greater than 
that of any other nation, and a large part of it was readily 
divertible to shipbuildu^ 

3 Neither labor nor resources had yet been depleted by the 
war 

4 Experience in methods of mass production in all phases of 
industry supplied a valuable background for production in 
large volume 

6 Actual construction was simplified by the standardization 
of vessel types and by the adoption of a fabricating system by 
which steel plates, beams, and scores of the component parts of 
ships were completed in the steel mills and other factories for 
shipment to the various yards where they were assembled after 
little or no further processing 

Summarized, the deliveries of vessels to the government from 
August, 1917, to May, 1922, were as follows 


Year 

VeBselB 

Dead Weight 
Tons 

1917 (Aug to Dqc ) 

50 

306,216 

1018 

583 

8,026,806 

1919 

1,180 

0,384,423 

1920 

473 

3,129,607 

1021 

72 

743,300 

1922 (Jan. to May) 

3 

39,000 

1 

2,311 

i 

13,027,311 
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It may be seen that the United States Shipping Board saw 
fit to complete a great many vessels under authority delegated 
to it m the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 

SHIPBtriLDrN’G IN THE UNITED STATES BINOB 1920 
GOVERNMENT AID 

Throughout the period of the war and for two years thereafter 
the emergency building programs of various nations, particularly 
that of the United States, called for large additions to the mer- 
chant vessel tonnage of the world War losses totahng 12,543,000 
gross tons were insufScient to prevent a large growth in. mer- 
chant shipping “ World tonnage of steam and motor vessels of 
100 gross tons or over, which was 45,278,000 m 1914, became 
61,780,000 in 1922 largely because (1) the submarine menace to 
allied shippmg was eventually controlled , (2) many vessels build- 
ing or under contract at the end of the war were completed 
Assuming the existence of an adequate world merchant marine 
in 1914, as evidenced by the general level of freight rates at 
that time, it was to be expected that the shipbuilding industry 
would not prosper for some time after 1920, because the war- 
time addition of several millions of tons provided a large surplus 
beyond the needs of international trade This was particularly 
true in the United States 

The advantages to be gamed from the possession of an ade- 
quate merchant marine in times of emergency were demonstrated 
both m the war vnth Spam and m the "World War "When the 
Shippmg Act of 1916 was passed, one of the purposes of the 
act was declared to be the development of “ a merchant marine 
to meet the requirements of the commerce of the Umted States 
with its territories and possessions and with foreign countries ” 
Agam, m the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, the pohcy of the 
government was expressed as follows “It is necessary for the 
proper growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant marme sufficient to carry 
the greater part of its commerce and seirve as a naval or military 
auxiliary m time of war or national emergency ’ ’ These laws 

IS Merchant Marine Statistics (1930), Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Navigation 

1C Sec I The Act of 1928 affirmed this declaration of policy 
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further declared it to be the policy of the United States to do 
whatever might he necessary to develop and encourage the main- 
tenance of such a merchant marine To make possible the desire 
expressed in these laws, certain definite provisions were in- 
corporated in them to which the American shipping and ship- 
building indnstnes owe whatever progress has been made since 
the end of the war For half a century previous to 1916, the 
policy of the government of the United States was largely one 
of neglect The abrupt change as reflected in the laws mentioned 
can be traced to the late war At the outset, the conflict gave 
convincing proof of the trade advantages accruing from pos- 
session of an adequate national merchant marine, and later, when 
America joined the allied nations, it was directly responsible 
for the revival of shipping and shipbuilding in America It was 
also recognmed that the best interests of the country would be 
served by the eventual transfer to private interests of all future 
buildmg and operating activities, and the Shipping Board was 
so instructed by Congress in the Act of 1920 

Two provisions of the law of 1920 were of vital importance to 
the shipping industry Section 11 authorized the United States 
Shipping Board to set aside, from the revenue derived from 
the sale of government owned merchant ships over a period of 
five years, a sum not to exceed $25,000,000 From this fund loans 
were to be made to American citizens for the construction of 
new vessels in domestic shipyards The act was made more ex- 
pUcit by amendments in 1924*^ and 1927 The former extended, 
for another five years, the period during which funds from ship 
sales might be set aside by the Umted States Shipping Board, 
and prescribed interest rates to be charged upon construction 
loans made from the fund When vessels were inactive or em- 
ployed in the coastwise trade, 6% per cent mterest was to be 
charged upon loans , loans upon vessels employed in the foreign 
trade bore interest at the rate of 4% per cent In addition to the 
advancement of funds for new construction, loans could be made 
for reeonditionmg and, improving ships already in existence 

The amendment of 1927 removed the five-year provision, which 
confined additions to the loan fund to a definite period of time, 

1* Public NOf 206, 68th. CongreBB, approved June 6, 1924, 

IB Public No 806, 69th CongreBB, approved Marcb 4, 1927 
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and authorized an increase in the fund to $125,000,000 Con- 
tinued existence of the fund ivas assured , repayments on loans 
were to he credited to the fund and not to the government 
treasury As had been the ease in the original act of 1920, the 
maximum amount that could be advanced was two-thirds of the 
cost of construction 

Unfortunately, the act of 1920 as amended was not of great 
value to the shipbuilding industry The interest rates, while 
considerably below those available through private financing 
were not, in themselves, enough to greatly stimulate shipbuilding 
Loans, totaling $18,629,500, were made up to February, 1927, 
for the construction of 15 vessels of 101,511 gross tons There 
was a world-wide surplus of vessel tonnage, and in the United 
States the surplus was relatively greater than in any other na- 
tion In addition to the many ships operated by and for the 
United States Shipping Board, there were some hundreds of 
inactive vessels which were available for operation m the event 
world commerce increased sufiSeiently to make such operation 
profitable Under these ciroumstanees there was little hope that 
shipbuilding would be an attractive investment for private 
capital 

The Merchant Manne Act of 1928 greatly modified existing 
loan provisions The available fund was contmued at $126,000,000 
but authorization was granted for an increase of the fund to 
$250,000,000, through credits from sales and by Congressional 
appropriation , no additional appropnation has yet been made 
Three-quarters of the cost of the vessel may be borrowed and 
repaid any time within twenty years Most sigmficant was the 
lowering of the interest rate to that rate which equaled the 
lowest rate of yield to the nearest % of one per cent on any 
government obligation issued subsequent to April 6, 1917, and 
outstanding at the time the loan was made, excepting postal 
savings bonds In some instances outstanding government obli- 
gations yielded as little as % of one per cent and naturally 
varied from time to time This led to the repeal in 1931 of 
the interest fixing provisions of the Act of 1928 and to the 
establishment of 5^ per cent as the rate aplicable to loans upon 

loBeport No D R 1105 tJ S Shipping Board Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 
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vessels m the coast'wiae trade or inactive, and 3% per cent 
upon vessels employed in the foreign trade 

The radical reduction in interest charges between 1928 and 
1931 and the adoption of a very liberal policy regarding the 
carnage of foreign mails were the major contributions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928 Although Congress, in the Act 
of 1920, had authorized the Postmaster General and the Umted 
States Shipping Board to determine just and reasonable rates 
for the transportation of mails as an aid to “the development 
of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the maintenance 
and expansion of the foreign or coastwise trade,” payments 
were not large and few contracts were made because payments 
under the contracts were dependent upon subsequent appropria- 
tions by Congress 

When the Act of 1928 was under consideration, it was realized 
that existing legislation afforded httle hope of carrying out 
the declared policy of the government toward the merchant 
marine There was need in particular for passenger liners, and 
combination passenger-cargo liners, because the war tune con- 
struction program concentrated upon the building of cargo ves- 
sels At the same time the American flag fleet of cargo earners 
was becoming obsolete, particularly with regard to speed, when 
compared with newer ships built abroad and embodying the 
most modern improvements in design of hull and machinery 
The more generous provisions mentioned above were incor- 
porated in the law in the hope that the builders and operators 
of American flag-ships would be enabled to overcome these 
deficiencies 

The comparative benefits to the two classes of ships are dis- 
cernible in the following table which summarizes construction 
and reconditioning activities to September 30, 1934, under the 
act of 1928 The combmed benefits of construction loans and mail 
contracts have done much to overcome the deficiency in passenger 
vessels Of a total of 43 new vessels completed or under con- 
struction as of August 81, 1934, 32 were designed to carry both 
passengers and freight, the remammg 11 consisted of nine tank- 

iT See 6, Sec 7 pemitted oontraots to he made without regard to the 
Ocean Mail Act cl 1891 

m Maximum paymente m any year were lees than $2,000,000 
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ers and t-wo freighters, but the latter were ocean going car 
ferries built to transport shipments in railroad freight cars 
between cities on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and adjacent terri- 
tory Thus there have been no new general cargo carriers 
launched under the loan provisions of the act For purposes of 

Construction Under the Loan Provisions on the Act on 1928 


Claaa 

New VeBsels 
ComlnDation 
Freighters 
Tankers 

total 

Beconditioned Vessels 
Comhinatiou 
Freighters 
Tankers 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 


Number Gross tons Authorized Loan 


$102,667,792 

2,378,794 

11,437,987 



$116,384,573 


10,178.692 

2,721,947 

422,154 


$13,322,793 


728,268 $129,707,366 


new construction, loans aggregating $116,384,573 have been 
made from the construction loan fund , since 1928, combmation 
hners account for $102,567,792 of this sum and the freighters 
and tankers mentioned for hut $13,816,781 
The reconditioning of existing general cargo vessels was a 
more attractive undertaking for operators of that type of vessel, 
but loans for modernizing such ships have likewise been far 
below those granted for the same purpose to owners of com- 
bination liners 

It can he said that the contracts for carrying the mails have 
been far more beneficial than construction loans to the ship- 
building industry Contract mail payments, although not so- 
called in the act, admittedly constitute a subsidy to American 
shipping The volume of mail carried has no direct hearing upon 
the amounts paid to the various companies, size and speed of 

19 Taken from U S Skipping Board Bureau, Report No D B. 1106, 
Sept 1934 
90 See Chap xiv 
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ships, length of the voyage, and frequency of service are the 
governing factors In commenting upon the provisions of the 
act of 1928, Postmaster General Brown stated, in 1931, that pay* 
ments under the new law are a subsidy, the purpose of which 
IS to compensate American shipowners for three things,®^ 
“ (1) the much higher costs of ship construction m this country 
by comparison with construction costs in foreign shipyards, 
(2) the higher wages of American seamen, (3) the subsidies 
which other nations provide for their own vessels ” 

Because shipbuilding m the tJnited States is dependent upon 
profitable operation of American flag vessels all three of these 
factors are of importance to the shipbuilding industry Numer- 
ous estimates of construction costs in different countries are 
available In some instances reliable estimates place the coats of 
cargo ship construction in the United States at 50 per cent above 
the cost of building similar vessels in Great Britain which is 
the greatest shipbuilding nation Data prepared by the United 
States Shipping Board in the summer of 1938 depict the com- 
parative costs in that country and the United States , currency 
depreciation is not accounted for m the estimates 

SHiPBun-WNG Diitbrentuls TJn-irau Stactes vs Grbai Bbitaiit®* 


Qreat Britain 

United States 

United States 
Disadvantage 

Cargo ships, lOO 

161 

01% 

Tankers, 100 

104 

04% 

Comblnatien ships, 100 

144 

44% 

Passenger ships, 100 

ISO 

30% 


A lower and presumably more conservative estimate of the 
difference between the cost of constructing ships in American 
and Bntish yards was made by experts of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States m 1925, and submitted to a 
National Mercantile Marine Conference held uuder the Cham- 
ber’s auspices The careful study then made showed that the 
cost of constructing a high-class combination passenger and 

Postmaster Qeneral W P Brown, radio address, June 6, 1931 
Mlleport of the Shipping Board members of the Reciprocity Committee 
appointed by the State Department to prepare data for the World Mono 
tai^ and Pconomio Conference, 1983 
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freight liner of about 18 knots in a British yard vould be 78 
per cent of the coat in an. American yard, for a freight and 
passenger liner of 14 to 15 knots, British costs would be 76 per 
cent of the American , for an ordinary cargo liner of 12 knots, 
70 per cent, and for a tanker of 10,000 to 12,000 tons capacity, 
72 per cent It was found that, m general, “Shipbuilding costs 
in American yards are on the average about 26 per cent higher 
than in British and other foreign yards ” 

Higher wage levels rather than cost of materials are largely 
responsible for the wide variance Shipbuilding in normal times 
IS not an industry to which the economies of mass production 
may be applied to a great extent, and labor costs are commonly 
more than 30 per cent of the total cost of a vessel The high 
wage level of the United States, therefore, cannot be overcome 
by mechanization of the industry as has been true in the produe 
tion of iron and steel, automobiles, and other products for which 
this country has provided accepted standards of mass production 
Wage levels are likewise a deterrent to the successful opera- 
tion of American ships Cargo rates in the foreign trade are 
determined largely by mternational competition, but the wages 
of ofScers and crew as well as subsistence costs are largely gov- 
erned by the standards of livmg of the nation whose flag the vessel 
bears Statistics compiled by the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
which was charged with the operation of merchant vessels owned 
by the Amenean Government after the "World War, showed that 
average daily wage costs incurred m the operation of a cargo 
ship of 8,000 to 9,000 tons were $100 00 per day under the Ameri- 
can flag and $65 00 per day under the British flag Ordinarily 
wage costs represented from 15 to 18 per cent of the total cost of 
the voyage With allowances made for annual lay-up for over- 
haul and port inactivity durmg which the crew is reduced in 
number, wage payments averaged approximately $1,000 more 
per month for the American vessel Although subsistence costs 
are considerably less than wage payments the differential in 
favor of the British vessel was shghtly more than $2,800 per 
year 

J E Saugstadt, Sluppmg and Shipbuilding Subsidies 
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POIiIOIBS AND PBOBLBMS OP GOVEBNMBNT AID 

Government aid to shipping is world wide It has long been 
the declared policy of Great Britam, Germany, France, Japan, 
Italy and other prominent maritime nations Aid by other 
•nfltinnft increases the handicaps of construction and operation 
under the American flag Unfortunately for the entire shippmg 
industry, government aid has not followed a rational course in 
many nations Competitive building is agam comparable to that 
of the decade 1904-1914: when Great Britain and Germany vied 
with one another in super-liner construction At the present time, 
France, Italy and Great Britain are completing construction 
programs which are indicative of the extent to which national 
merchant fleets are being created by government aid without 
partoular regard for the fact that there has been an excess of 
vessel tonnage since the dose of the World War Just as nations 
disagree upon other international problems, they likewise dis- 
agree upon pohoies of government aid to shipping National 
pride, national defense, foreign trade promotion and profits 
from vessel operation are the bases for liberality to the shipping 
industry It is unlikely that there will be unaminity of opinion 
concerning the maritime needs of each of the leading nations, 
and, in the absence of any such understanding, competitive sub- 
sidizing will continue, with each nation striving to make possible 
the private construction and operation of what it considers to be 
an adequate merchant marine 

In the United States, the construction of cargo liners presents 
a major problem If the government continues the present policy 
of liberal payments for the carriage of overseas mails, as pro- 
vided for in the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, the construction 
of passenger vessels will probably continue at a satisfactory rate 
This, however, is uncertain Cargo ship construction is depend- 
ent upon the benefits of low interest rates charged for loans made 
from the construction loan fund These benefits have not been 
sufScient to stimulate the building of cargo ships because the 
operating differential under the American flag is too great to be 
overcome in this manner While the total tonnage of cargo ves- 
sds under United States registry is now adequate, provision must 
be made for the replacement of obsolete vessds Foreign nations 
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have continued to build new and more efficient cargo ships in 
large numbers, but post war building in the United States has 
been confined almost entirely to passenger and combination 
liners add to the reconditioning of cargo ships constructed dur 
mg and immediately after the World War In the ten years be 
tween January 1, 1923 and August 31, 1934, American yards 
did not complete a single general purpose cargo carrier, while 
English yards built apprommately 913, Germany 140, Japan 
79, and Prance 57 In addition, these countries, with the excep 
tion of Japan, have built many passenger liners which exceed 
those under the American flag m both size and speed Obviously 
a program of government aid must be adopted in the United 
States that will permit replacement of obsolete cargo ships now 
operating in competition with comparatively new vessds built 
abroad during the past ten years , otherwise there is every indi 
cation that the shipbuilding industry and the merchant marine 
will decline rapidly in spite of the declared intention of the gov- 
ernment to foster and promote an American merchant marine 
Scrapping of superfluous and obsolete vessels has gone for 
ward at a more rapid pace in the United States than in most 
countries The high percentage of comparatively old ships re 
maining in the American merchant marine will make necessary 
replacement m considerable volume, when business conditions 
improve sufficiently to stimulate foreign trade At that time, it 
IS quite probable that operators of cargo ships wiU be able to take 
advantage of the construction loan provisions of the qct of 1928 
to a greater extent than heretofore The problem of scrapping 
surplus vessels has been a particularly vexing one in the United 
States Because our general-purpose cargo carriers were built 
more than ten years ago, obsolescence has come along to simplify 
matters, and eventually the older ships must be replaced regard- 
less of the fact that such ships are available in ample numbers 
for the carnage of a fair share of the foreign trade of the nation 
Their inefficiency becomes relatively greater each year due to 
the construction of many modem ships in other countries If 
the combined effects of the return of prosperity, the necessity 
for replacements, and the construction loan fund are insufficient 
to make possible a revival of shipbuildmg m the Umted States, 
the future is not bright for the industry Naval construction, if 
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earned to treaty limits, will afford great assistance, provided a 
liberal share is assigned to private shipyards, but merchant 
shipbuilding is also essential for the maintenance of large, efi5- 
cient, and economically operated yards in which costs of con- 
struction may continue at a reasonable level 

Although the passage of the Vinson Bill in March, 1984, au- 
thorized a naval building program which would increase the 
United States Navy to treaty strength as provided for by the 
Washmgton and London limitation treaties of 1922 and 1930, 
construction as provided for in the new law is dependent upon 
future appropriations The President expressed the hope that 
the world powers will agree to further reductions m naval 
forces With the present administration favoring a limitation 
of armaments, it is not at all certain that the shipbuilding in- 
dustry Will derive great benefit from the Vinson law, but should 
the powers fail to renew or add to the limitations of the London 
Conference which expire m 1936, the industry will be encour- 
aged by the assurance given in the new law of an equal division 
of new construction between navy and private shipyards The 
practice of dividing naval construction between private yards 
and navy yards is sometimes criticized as mimical to the exist- 
ence of the shipbuilding industry as a private enterprise, and 
contrary to the expressed attitude of Congress toward the ship- 
pmg industry 

One disturbmg factor m the construction of new cargo vessels 
in the United States is the tremendous increase m fixed charges 
that would result The majority of American flag services were 
established by the United States Shipping Board after the war 
Gradually the board disposed of these services and the vessels 
employed therein to private companies at very low prices per 
vessel ton Thus, many companies purchased ships for a fraction 
of the cost of buildmg new ones, and mterest, msurance, and 
depreciation charges have been reduced in proportion From the 
experience of the past few years it is quite likely that many 
operators of American lines will find it extremely difQcult to 
assume the increase m fixed charges which will perforce accom- 
pany the addition of new vessels costing several times as much 
per ton as the ships now m service 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE MBECANTILE MARINE POLICY OP THE UNITED STATES i 

The mercantile marine policy of the United States Govern- 
ment has been changed from time to time, and has not al^ways 
been directed toward the accomplishment of the same purpose 
For many years diipping legislation was closely associated with 
the government’s policy regarding domestic trade and industry, 
but a real effort is being made to promote the foreign trade The 
growing need for foreign markets for American manufactures 
gradually directed the attention of the government to the need 
for a deep-sea merchant marine, and after 1914 the great World 
War created a demand for additional ocean tonnage, even in 
the well-organized ocean-carrying trade between the United 
States and Europe The wholesale destruction of ocean shipping 
during the period of the war and the later surplus of tonnage, 
moreover, have largely influenced the shipping policy of the gov- 
ernment 


HABLT POMOX OP SHIPPING EBOTBOTION 

It IS not feasible to define sharply the hegmning and end of 
each period in the history of the government’s maritime policy 
The first era extends roughly from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to the year 1815, and was characterized by the 
policy of shipping protection The country’s trade at that time 
was largely international, and the government was desirous of 
promoting the foreign trade and deep-sea shipping 

The first federal tariff law, the Act of 1789, gave protection 
to dipping by providing that imports in American vessels should 
reoeive a discount of 10 per cent below the general import duties 
In 1794, the law was so changed that imports m foreign vessels 

iMany facta and several statutes referred to in this chapter are con 
aidered in other portions of the book The purpose of the present chapter 
is to survey bneny, hut systeniationlly and as a whole, the general subject 
of the Upping policy of the United States 
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•were required to pay an increase of 10 per cent above the normal 
tariffs, but the effect of the statute remained unchanged This 
form of protection to shipping was maintained until changed 
in 1815 

The Act of 1789 gave maximum protection to shipping en- 
gaged in the trade between the United States and the Orient 
It imposed an import duty ranging from six to 20 cents per 
pound on tea imported directly from India or China m American 
bottoms, while a duty of 15 to 45 cents per pound was imposed 
on tea imported mto the United States in foreign vessels All 
other Oriental products imported in foreign vessels were re 
quired to pay a duty of 12% per cent ad valorem, which was 
nearly double the rate levied on imports delivered in American 
vessels Similar provisions were mcorporated in various laws 
enacted up to 1830 

Shippmg protection did not consist entirely of discrinunating 
import duties The early tariff laws aided American shippmg by 
imposing disoriminatmg tonnage charges against foreign ves- 
sels The Act of July 20, 1789, provided that the tonnage tax 
on vessels built and owned m the United States and on foreign 
built vessels owned by American citizens, on and after May 29, 
1789, should be six cents, on vessels thereafter constructed m 
the United States, but partly or wholly owned by foreigners, 
SO cents , on aU other vessels, 50 cents , and an act passed m 1804 
levied a light-money tax of 50 cents per ton on foreign vessels, 
the rate being advanced to $1 50 a ton m 1812 

The aid given shippmg was modified m 1815, when Congress 
provided that discriminating duties in favor of American ships 
should no longer apply in the direct trade between the United 
States and those foreign countries that agreed to discontinue all 
discriminations against American vessels The policy of dis- 
criminating duties was wholly abandoned in 1828, when Con 
gress decreed that it should no longer apply either m the direct 
or indirect trade of the United States. After 1815 and 1828, 
reciprocity treaties were negotiated with most maritime conn 
tries, and m consequence the dauses of later tariff acts providmg 
for a discrimination of 10 per cent against the vessds of foreign 
countries that made disermmation in favor of their national 
shipping were of no practical importance 
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developments between 1815 AND 1909-10 

There were vanous reasons for the abandonment of protection 
to shipping Congress evidently believed that the American 
marine engaged m the foreign trade had reached a position of 
such strength that it no longer needed the protection of discrim- 
inating import and tonnage duties, that it could, in fact, com- 
pete effectively against ships of foreign countries Some mem- 
bers of Congress believed that the abandonment of shipping pro- 
tection would benefit Amenean shipping by causing the removal 
of foreign discriminations The change in the treatment of 
shipping was also associated with the gradual modification of 
the tariff policy The tariff act of 1818 gave protection to Ameri- 
can industries , and, although modified at times, that policy has 
continued to the present time The foreign trade came to be 
regarded as leas important than it had been in earlier years 
and interest in the promotion of domestic trade and industry 
diverted public attention from the foreign trade and the regis- 
tered merchant marine 

After shipping reciprocity had been adopted and American 
ships engaged in the foreign trade were no longer aided by dis- 
criminating duties, the merchant marine was allowed for a time 
largely to shift for itself Economic conditions were favorable 
to the development of American deep-sea shipping The relative 
proportion of the value of foreign trade carried in American 
vessels gradually fdl from 89 per cent in 1800 to 66 6 per cent 
m 1860, hut the aggregate registered tonnage in the foreign 
trade increased from 824,000 tons gross in 1815 to 2,497,000 tons 
in 1861 Durmg and after the Civil War the registered tonnage 
of the merchant marine declined steadily until 1911, in part, 
because of the governmental pohcy that prevailed, but even 
more largely because of the changing economic conditions 

After shippmg protection was abandoned, the government 
did not consistently follow a definite pohcy regarding the regis- 
tered merchant manne In some ways shipping was assisted and 
in others it was retarded The following may be mentioned among 
the measures of shipping promotion that were attempted 

The bounties granted to certain cod-fidung vessels after 1792 
were continued until 1846 as drawbacks on the import duties on 
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the salt used m preparing the fish In accordance with the law of 
March 3, 1845, moreover, mail subsidies were granted from 1847 
to 1858 The largest sums were paid to the Collins Line, but 
smaller amounts were appropriated for the establishment of 
Imes of mail steamers to operate to Bremen, Havre, Havana, and 
to Colon (then Aspinwall) Subsidies were also paid to the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company for an Oregon service connecting 
at Panama with the line from New York and makmg stops at 
San Diego, Monterey and San Francisco The total amounts paid 
m subsidies during the period 1845 58 were approximately $14,- 
500,000 These payments caused the construction of several large 
steamships and the establishment of a number of important 
lines The results, however, were not of permanent value, because 
the policy was completely withdrawn at the time when the regis- 
tered merchant marine m the Umted States most needed assist- 
ance 

The mail subsidy policy was temporarily revived m 1865, and 
several relatively small contract mail payments were authorized 
between that date and 1873, when the policy again was aban- 
doned The last of these contracts eicpired m 1877 It was during 
this period that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company received 
contracts for a monthly service to Japan and Chma and for a 
service to the Hawauan Islands Another contract was made with 
a steamship hne for a monthly service between Philadelphia and 
Rio de Janeiro 

After 1873, no direct ship subsidies were authorized by the 
United States Government until 1891, when a mail contract act 
was enacted After 1891 six or seven steamship lines received 
mail payments in excess of the amounts they woidd have received 
had they not operated under mail contracts The amounts au- 
thorized by this statute, however, were too small to stimulate the 
growth of the American merchant marme 

Throughout the period since 1815, the Federal Government 
has promoted American shipping m the foreign trade in various 
mdirect ways The commercial treaties negotiated with many 
countries were a form of indirect aid to shippmg, m that they 
brought about the abandonment of discrimmating import duties 
and tonnage taxes m foreign countries and paved the way for a 
larger foreign trade Trade reciprocity treaties, moreover, were 
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negotiated with various conntnes—with Canada in 1855, with 
the Hawauan Islands m 1876, and with Ouha in 1903 , and many 
reciprocal trade agreements were entered into under the McKin- 
ley Act of 1890 and the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897 These reci- 
procity treaties and agreements were a form of indirect aid to 
shipping, their purpose being to increase the volume of the for- 
eign trade Large sums were annually expended in the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, in promoting the safety of naviga- 
tion and m developing foreign trade and shipping through 
executive departments and bureaus The tonnage taxes of the Fed- 
eral Government since 1868 have been so low as not to constitute 
a burden upon shipping, and relatively little regulation of 
ocean charges and services or of the relations between ocean ear- 
ners was attempted Except for the passenger act of 1882, as 
amended, and the immigration laws, ocean earners engaged in 
the foreign trade were practically free from regulation as re- 
gards charges and services 

While the government aided American shipping in various 
ways, It also hampered the growth of the registered merchant 
marine Until 1912 American registration was denied to foreign- 
built ships, the only exceptions bemg (a) “vessels which may be 
captured in war by citizens of the United States, and legally 
condemned as a pnze, or which may be adjudged to be forfeited 
for a breach of the laws of the United States, being wholly owned 
by citizens” , and (b) foreign-built vessels wrecked in the United 
States, and purchased and repaired by American citizens, pro- 
vided “the repairs put upon such vessel are equal to three- 
fourths of the cost of the vessel so repaired ” 

The cost of seeurmg ocean-gomg vessels from American ship- 
builders was, for all types of ^ps, above the prices at which the 
ships could have been purchased in Great Britain Under these 
conditions, it was difficult for American-built ships to compete 
with those built hbroad, and the increase of the registered mer- 
chant marine of the United States was consequently discouraged 

Congress burdened American shipping unnecessarily for a 
number of years after the close of the Cml War By the law of 
February 10, 1866, Congress refused to permit vessels that had 
been transferred to foreign standards during the war to be read- 
mitted to American registry This law did not benefit the rinp- 
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bmldmg industry and was agamst the public interest, because it 
checked the increase in the tonnage of the registered merchant 
marine Another mistake was made by Congress in waiting until 
1868 to repeal the heavy revenue taxes that had been placed upon 
shipping durmg the war period Although requiring registered 
vessels to be Amenean-built, shipbuilders were not given the 
privilege, until 1872, of importing duty free the materials to be 
used in constructing and equipping wooden vessels for the for- 
eign trade , and it was not until 1890 that Congress exempted 
from duty materials to be used in oonstruotmg iron and steel 
vessels for use m international commerce It is not probable that 
the shipbuilding and merchant marine industries would have 
gamed much by an earlier exemption from duties on materials 
employed m constructing vessels for the foreign trade, but 
whatever efEeets the duties had were agamst our shippmg in- 
terests 

The laws and rules of the United States concerning the meas- 
urement of ships burdened American vessels m that they pro- 
vided a net tonnage in excess of that assigned to British vessels 
The measurement system adopted by an act of May 6, 1864, was 
practically the same as Great Britain had adopted by her Mer 
chant Shipping Act of 1864, but the act of 1864 made provision 
only for the determination of gross tonnage Until 1882, tonnage 
taxes and other ship charges in the United States were levied 
upon gross mstead of upon net registered tonnage, as in Great 
Britain After 1882, the ascertainment of net registered tonnage 
was provided for by the laws of the United States, and tonnage 
and other levies were based upon net tonnage , but until 1916, 
the American measurement rules were less liberal than those of 
Great Britam, the net registered tonnage of Amencan vessels 
bemg greater than for British vessels of the same dimensions 

The laws of the United States were stricter than the laws of 
foreign countries as regards the treatment of crews and the 
safety of vessels at sea This action on the part of the United 
States was justifiable Whatever the needs of the registered mer- 
chant marme may he, the government should safeguard the 
seamen and try to increase the safety of navigation 

After 1817, the coastwise traflSe along the seaboard and on 
the Great Lakes was open only to American vessels Indeed, from 
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1789 to 1817, foreign ships, although not prevented by law, 
were seldom able to engage in the coastwise business because 
American ships could usually perforin the service better and 
cheaper than could their foreign rivals The act of 1817 has done 
more than any other law for the American ship-building industry 
and for domestic shipping The coastwise and Great Lakes mer- 
chant marine, being protected from the competition of foreign 
vessels, has grown with the mcrease in the demands for trans- 
portation Coastwise and Great Lakes vessels have also been 
exempted from the payment of tonnage taxes, and steamships 
engaged in the domestic trade are not subject to the compulsoiy 
state pilotage laws to which vessels in the foreign trade and sail- 
mg vessels are required to submit 
As has been stated in Chapter XXX, the ship-building indus- 
try from 1815 to 1910 was aided in four ways 
First, the registry statutes which barred foreign-built vessels 
from American registry were intended primarily to assist Ameri- 
can shipyards, although in later years they failed to accomplish 
this purpose Second, the hmitation of coastwise and Great Lakes 
shipping to Amencau-built vessels did much to promote the ship- 
building mdustry Third, Congress gave shipbuilders the advan- 
tage of permittmg them to import duty free such foreign ma- 
terials as they desired to use in constructmg or repairing vessels, 
whether the vessels were to be sold to foreigners, or to be sold to 
citizens of tlie United States to be “employed in the foreign 
trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports 
of the United States ” The value of these exemptions from the 
payment of duty on imported materials was, however, greatly 
lessened by the stipulation that vessels receiving these benefits 
“shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the 
Umted States more than two months m any one yeai ” Fourth, 
the naval policy of the United States Government during the 
last twenty-five years of this period was of great assistance to 
shipyards located on the seaboard Most government vessels were 
hnilt in private shipyards under direct orders from the govern- 
ment The construction of these war vessels enabled shipbuildepi 
to modernize their plants and encouraged them in establishing 
new yards, such as those at Newport News, Camden and Pore 
Jj^vep. The relatively large naval tonnage constructed for the 
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United States was carefully distributed among the shipyards on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the government work required 
the steady employment of many thousands of men, and developed 
a large body of skilled mechanics and a corps of naval architects 

The merchant marine policy of the United States durmg this 
period was on the whole liberal, but so far as the foreign trade 
and registered marine were coneerned, it was not a direct and 
positive policy Foreign competitors gradually secured the share 
of the general ocean-carrying trade of the world that had for- 
merly been conducted in American vessels, and in time became 
the carriers of zune-tenths of the foreign commerce of the 
United States 

LEGISOATION' SINOSI 1909 BBGiLBDIKGf THE MBBCHS-irr MABOTE W 
OIHBI rOBEIGN TBADE 

After 1909 and 1910, the trend of government policy and of 
pubhc opinion was toward the foreign trade, and this gave rise 
to a greater interest in the registered merchant marine The 
tariff acts of 1909 and 1913 both aimed to promote the foreign 
trade, although the former embodied the policy of protection to 
American mdustries and the latter brought about a reduction in 
the import duties on many commodities They indicate that 
both those in favor of a high protective tariff and those who be 
heved in a less degree of protection were desirous of increasmg 
the country’s foreign commerce The laws differ in method rather 
than in mtent The tanff act of 1909 aimed to promote foreign 
trade by applying the double tariff pohoy, the import duties to 
be lower on goods from countries that made no discriminations 
against United States products The act of 1913 abandoned this 
method of increasmg the foreign trade and substituted a policy 
embodying reduced import duties and a provision for reciprocity 
treaties 

Some of the measures affecting the merchant marine engaged 
m the foreign trade that were adopted during the period prior 
to 1909-1910 were continued or extended Appropriations for 
rivers and harbors were continued The government adopted 
additional measures to mcrease the safety of navigation, to pro- 
mote foreign trade and to assist the shipping business By the 
act of August 5, 1909, the tonnage taxes of vessels entermg from 
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foreign ports in North America, Central America, the West 
Indies, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, the Caribbean coast of South 
America, or from Newfoundland, were reduced from three to 
two cents per ton, and the maximum annual tonnage tax from 
15 to 10 cents per ton By the act of March 8, 1910, vessels enter- 
ing otherwise than by sea from a foreign port at which no ton- 
nage or hghthouse dues or equivalent taxes are imposed upon 
American vessels, were entirely exempted from the payment of 
tonnage taxes With these exceptions the tonnage taxes on ships 
entering from foreign ports remain at six cents per net register ton 
at each entry, with a maximum of 30 cents per ton per annum 

Laws regarding the welfare of crews on board American ships 
and the safety of vessels at sea were greatly extended after 1909 
Statutes increasing life-saving appliances and requiring wireless 
telegraphy were enacted The Seamen’s Act of March 4, 1915, 
which fixed the proportion of the deck crews that must have a 
rating of able seamen, and provided that not less than 75 per 
cent of the crew of vessels subject to the Seamen’s Act must be 
able to understand any orders given by the officers, called forth 
much complaint on the part of American navigation companies 
operating m the foreign trade These provisions burdened Amen- 
oan shipping, particularly on the Pacific Ocean, without meas- 
urably increasing the safety of navigation or the welfare of 
American sailors 

Various laws concerning the merchant marine in the foreign 
trade were enacted from 1910 to 1920 The Mail Contract Act 
of 1891 was supplemented by an act of March 3, 1917, which 
authorized the postmaster general to contract for the operation 
of fast mail ships between the United States and Great Britain 
and to pay them at rates not exceeding $8 00 per mile for each 
outward voyage The vessels operating under such contracts were 
to have a gross tonnage of at least 35,000 and a speed of not less 
than 30 knots per hour There were no vessels of that speed then 
in the transoceanic service. The law was an idle gesture The 
registry laws were so changed in 1912 and 1914 as to provide 
for “free shipping” m the foreign trade American citizens or 
OOTporations may now purchase ships anywhere m the world, if 
the ships are not more than five years old, and register them 
under the Amenoan flag for the foreign trade This law has 
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also been of little effect The United States rules for tie measure- 
ment of tonnage -were so revised in 1915 by the United States 
Commissioner of Navigation that American vessels were no 
longer at a disadvantage in the payment of tonnage taxes and 
vessel charges With certain exceptions the United States rules 
for the measurement of gross and net tonnage are now like those 
of the British Board of Trade 

An effort was made in the Tariff Act of October 3, 1913, to 
revive a part of the old policy of shipping protection That law 
provided that 

A discount of 5 per centum on all duties imposed by this Act shall 
be allowed on such goods, wares, and merchandise as shall be im- 
ported in vessels admitted to registration under the laws of the United 
States Provided, That nothing in this sub-seohon shall be so Construed 
as to abrogate or lu any manner impair or affect the provisions of any 
treaty conoluded between the Umted States and any foreign nation 

Inasmuch as the United States had entered mto treaties with 
most of the maritime countries of the ■world agreeing not to lerj 
discriminatmg duties, this provision of the act of 1913 was 
never enforced, it having been held invahd by the United States 
Supreme Court 

The attempted return to shipping protection contained in 
the Tariff Act of 1913 was not regarded by the authors of the 
act as the mamstay of the government’s merchant marine policy 
The outbreak of the World War, in August 1914, gave rise to 
an acute need for ocean tonnage Pressure was brought upon the 
government to purchase and operate ships, and the Shipping Act 
of September 7, 1916 made this possible as an emergency meas- 
ure 

The Shipping Act of 1916 was the first Umted States statute 
to embody a general mercantile marine policy Subsequent laws 
have developed the policy to its present incomplete stage of 
evolution, hut the Act of 1916 laid the foundation upon which, the 
fabric of legislation for the government promotion and regula- 
tion of American shipping upon the high seas is being built 
The statute originated in an investigation mto shipping com- 
binations authorized by resolutions adopted by the United States 
House of Representatives in 1912 and conducted by the Commit- 
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tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries with the expert assistance 
of Professor S S Huebner The investigation was broadened to 
cover government regulation of ocean carriers, and in mating 
its report the committee submitted a bill which passed the House 
of Representatives in the session of 1914-15 and probably would 
have been favorably acted upon by the Senate had that body 
not been prevented from voting by a filibuster to kill another 
measure 

During the year 1915-16, it became increasingly probable 
that the United States would become involved in the World 
War, and Congress, under the leadership of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, WiUiam G McAdoo, who was the spokesman for 
the administration, rewrote the Shipping Bill, devoting the first 
half of it to provisions authorizing the President, at his discre- 
tion, as an emergency measure, to requisition, construct or pur- 
chase vessels and to operate them The President was to function 
through a Shipping Board which was authorized to form “one 
or more corporations for the purchase, construction, equipment, 
lease, charter, maintenance and operation of merchant vessels 
in the commerce of the United States “ This made possible the 
creation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation through which the 
Shipping Board functioned in the exercise of the powers by 
which it brought mto existence and operated the shipping re- 
quired to meet the emergency situation created by our participa- 
tion in a war in Europe 

The task of creating and operating ships occupied the time 
and energies of the Shippmg Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation while the United States was in the World War 
Indeed, when the Armistice came, the government was in the 
midst of a large ship construction program which was curtailed 
as much as possible, but which had to be carried out in part, 
with the result that tiie ships acquired during the war and 
constructed during and after the war gave the government pos- 
session of more than 12,000,000 tons gross of ships consisting 
mostly of standardized and hastily constructed freight vessels of 
about 12 knots speed The limited number of higher-grade com- 
bination freight and passenger ships could be, and were, sold, 
and some of the freight vessels were purchased by shipping com- 
^^Apdes, The government was, unfortunately, dilatorj^ in selling 
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vessels, and in any event there would have been a market for 
only a minor share of the total tonnage 

The government having the vessels, Congress and the Shipping 
Board decided to establish freight lines from the major porta of 
the TJmted States to different parts of the world The Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation (later given the title of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation) operated some of the hnes, while others, and 
eventually most of them, were entrusted to companies which 
operated them under agreements that were changed in form as 
experience was gained but which protected the operating com- 
panies from loss Some of the lines were profitable and were sold 
to private companies, others were operated at a loss causing the 
Shipping Board to have annual deficits that were met by con- 
gressional appropriations By consohdations that reduced the 
number of government owned Imes, by the recastmg of oper- 
ating agreements, by scrapping unsalable ships, and by the 
sale of lines and of vessels that was made possible by the pros- 
perous tunes that prevailed up to 1930, and by the liberal mail 
subsidies granted by the Umted States under the Act of 1928, 
the Shippmg Board reduced the annual deficits, the govern- 
ment’s contribution in aid of shipping being in large part now 
given as mail subsidies 

The regulatory provisions of the Shipping Act of 1916 re- 
ceived but little attention while the Shipping Board was devoting 
itself to the task first of creating, then of operating and there- 
after of selhng, the large tonnage of vessels that the war had 
caused the government to acquire The mam purpose of the Act 
of 1916 was the government regulation and promotion of the 
merchant marine, and, when the government shall have disposed 
of its fleet, which will presumably he in the near future, the 
affairs of the Merchant Fleet Corporation can be brought to an 
end and the Shippmg Board’s successor, the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the TJmted States Department of Commerce (or the 
authority that may take its place), can give its entire time and 
thought to cariying out the regulatory and promotive provisions 
both of the Act of 1916 and also of the Merchant Marine Acts 
of 1920 and 1928 as they may he and probably will be amended 
and supplemented The significant regulatory provisions of the 
Acts of 1916 and 1920 are stated m the following chapter on 
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the Federal regulation of the services and rates of carriers by 
water m foreign and domestic commerce and need only be re- 
ferred to m this survey of the mercantile marine policy of the 
United States 

Two sections of tiie Merchant Marme Act of 1920 would have 
changed the mercantile marine policy of the United States had 
they been enforceable and enforced Section 28 prohibited rail- 
roads and other carriers engaged m interstate commerce from 
charging lower inland rates on exports and imports than upon 
like domestic traffic, unless the exports and imports were trans- 
ported on the ocean m American vessels This prohibition was 
to he earned out by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
was not to be so enforced at ports where the Shipping Board was 
of the opinion that American shipping was not able to serve 
commerce adequately The section has been a dead letter, because, 
if it had been put into effect, the handicap upon foreign com- 
merce would have more than counterbalanced the benefits re- 
ceived by American shipping 

Section 34 of the Merchant Marme Act of 1920 has also been of 
no effect By this section Congress “authorized and directed” 
the President to notify foreign governments of the termination 
of the provisions of treaties “which restrict the right of the 
United States to impose discriminating customs duties on im- 
ports entering the Umted States m foreign vessels ” President 
Wilson and his successors have held that to carry out this man- 
date would cause the United States to violate its treaties More- 
over, It was the view of President Wilson that the power to 
negotiate treaties or amendments to treaties is vested by the 
Constitution m the president who is not, in the exercise of his 
discretion, subject to the orders of Congress The pohey of im- 
posing discriminatmg duties was abandoned by the United States 
by actions begun in 1815 and completed in 1830 and has not been 
revised and ought not to be Diserimmating duties provoke 
prompt and effective retaliation by foreign countries 

IHH ACT OF 1928 ANP US BBBOLTS 

The Merchant Marme Act of May 22, 1928 was adopted, as its 
title states “To further develop an American Merchant Marine, 
io assure its permanence in the transportation of the foreign 
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trades of the United States, and for other purposes ” One pur- 
pose of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 had been to hasten the 
sale of government owned ships and the retirement of the gov- 
ernment from the shipping business, but the Act of 1928 sought 
to put brakes upon such action by providing that 

The United States Shipping Board shall not sell any vessel or line 
of vessels except when in its oudgment, the building up and mamte- 
nance of an adequate merchant marine can best be served thereby, and 
then only upon the afSrmative vote of five members of the board duly 
recorded 

The board was given additional power to remodel and improve 
vessels owned by the United States and was “directed to present 
to Congress from time to time recommendations setting forth 
what new vessels are required for permanent operation under the 
flag of the United States in the foreign trade,” in order that 
Congress might provide funds for construction and replacement 

These provisions of the Act of 1928 seem to mdioate a return 
to a policy of keepmg the government indefinitely in the shipping 
buBinesa , hut not long after the Act was passed, the declme in 
foreign trade, the increase in idle tonnage — ^both of private and 
government vessels — and the decreasing public revenues created 
a definite public sentiment against government ownership and 
operation of vessels, and the Shipping Board was under pres 
sure to dispose of its vessels and sell its operating Imes as soon 
as possible On account of the busmess depression and the con 
sequent morease in idle tonnage, the Shipping Board was not 
able to dispose of its vessels and services as rapidly as the public 
desired, and for this and other reasons the board became un- 
popular, and in 1933 its duties were taken from it and trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce Another reason was the 
program of Congress and the President to reduce the expenses of 
government by a reorganization of administration where prac- 
ticable 

The provisions of the Act of 1928 as to loans by the Shipping 
Board to aid private owners in securing the construction of new 
vessels and the improvement of existing vessels increased the 
loan fund from $125,000,000 — ^the amount authorized by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 — ^to $250,000,000 The origin and 
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provisions of this loan fund and the loans that have been made 
from the fund have been stated in Chapter XXX in the discus- 
sion of government aid to shipping As was stated in that chap- 
ter, the very liberal mail contracts authorized by the Act of 1928 
and the loans from the construction fund have brought about 
the addition of a large number of high type vessels to the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine 

Most of the new vessels constructed with the aid of loans, and 
the majority of the ships reconditioned with the assistance of 
such funds, consisted of combination passenger and cargo ves- 
sels, 1 e , ships that meet the requirements for carnage of the 
mails In May, 1933, 44 contracts for ocean mail service had 
been made under the terms of the Act of 1928, and, by the end of 
the fiscal year (June 30) 1932, subventions amounting to $63,- 
620,000 had been paid The total amount payable from July 1, 
1928 to April 15, 194:3 will be $328,600,000 or about $22,000,000 
a year, if the contracts as made are carried out and are not 
modified Routes and itineraries may be altered by agreement 

Since 1928, there has been a reduction in the volume of foreign 
mails, and reduced government revenues and mcreased expenses 
have so unbalanced the national budget that there is much oppo- 
sition to the mail subsidy policy embodied in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, and there is talk of modifying the contracts 
It 18 to be hoped that whatever is done, there will be no violation 
of an agreement A contract, when legally executed, whether 
made by government, banker, manufacturer, merchant or farmer 
should be regarded as a sacred obligation to be carried out if 
and when possible 

The construction loan provisions of the Acts of 1920 and 1928, 
and the subventions or subsidies that are being given to a large 
number of American lines for the carriage of ocean mail and for 
the other services that are required of the lines thus aided, have 
Tmquestionably been of much assistance to the merchant manne 
at a time when such help was greatly needed to enable hnes 
under the American fiag to compete with those of foreign regis- 
try It may well be that the reduced revenues and the enlarged 
expenses of the government resulting from the prolonged busi- 
ness depression that started less than two years after the pas- 
sage of the Merchant Mftnne Act of 1928 would not justify the 
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adoption in 1935 of as liberal a policy of mail subsidies as was 
inaugurated by the Act of 1928, and that the provisions of that 
Act should be so changed as to reduce the amount and basis of 
the rates payable under future contracts made with American 
steamship Imes for the maintenance of the services specified m 
the contracts 

There probably will be general agreement that a successful 
and developing American merchant marine comparmg favor- 
ably in size and service efficiency with the merchant marines of 
the leading commercial and maritime competitors of the United 
States IS desirable, and that such an American marine in foreign 
commerce cannot under present conditions be successfully 
brought ipto existence, maintamed and enlarged by private capi- 
tal and enterprise without government cooperation and assist 
ance The debatable questions are what specific form should 
government aid take, and how much may justifiably be taken 
from the public treasury and the taxpayers of the country to 
bring about the development of an American merchant marine 
strong enough to hold its own m successful competition with 
foreign shipping and to expand with the growth of the mter- 
national trade of the United States 

Mail payments as provided for by the Act of 1928 are sub- 
sidies in fact, though not m name They constitute an mdireet 
and unbusmesdike method of subsidizing shipping, The general 
pohcy of the government in aiding the merchant marine should 
be to decide what regular line services under the American flag 
from the leading ports of the United States to foreign countries 
are needed in the interest of the foreign trade of the country 
Such government aid should be given to selected Imes as will 
enable the desired services to be performed Lines which carry 
ocean mail should receive a reasonable compensation, based upon 
the cost of the service Subsidies should not be granted, through 
mail payments, but diould be given to offset the higher costs of 
constructing and operating American ships as compared with 
foreign ships 

SHIP SUBSIDT POLICY APPBOVBID BT PBESIDBNT BOOSBVEJLT, 1934 

On the 13th of March, 1934, with the authority of President 
Eoosevelt, the Secretary of Commerce, Danid 0 Eoper, sub- 
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nutted to the chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio and Pieheries of the Honae of Repreaentatives, a report 
upon ship subsidies prepared by Henry H Heimann then serv- 
ing as Director of the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce The policy recommended by Mr Heimann might 
well be adopted by the government His recommendations, in 
summary, were as follows 

1 The present system of linking subsidies with the carrying of mml 
should he abandoned, and in its place speoiflo subsidies granted for the 
maintenance of essential services should he given Such subsidies should 
not he extended to lines in the protected trade 

2 Subsidy contiacts should he based on the differentials in building 
and operating costs, should be sufSciently flexible to permit of equitable 
readjustments as changes m conditions occur, and should provide for 
necessary replacements 

3 Subsidies should be divided into four classiflcations 

(a) Construetion differential subsidy 

(b) Operating differential subsidy 

(c) Tiafle penetration subsidy 

{d) Other conditions bearing on the issue, such as foreign sub- 
sidies, etc 

4 Money for subsidies should be appropriated from general treasury 
funds, and not, as at present, provided indirectly through some other 
department of the government 

5 Subsidies should not be gianted to moie than one hne competing 
in the same trade route without the business volume justifies it We, of 
oourso, would not wifli to himt sound competition, but destructive 
competition should not be aided through subsidies 

8 The preceding proposals contemplate uniform cost mformation at 
all times available to the goveinment, and regulatory power over sub- 
sidized lines or construction companies 

7 Admmistration of subsidies Subsidies to be recommended through 
a joint committee of experts, representmg government departments 
having a direct interest m the development of the merchant marine It 
is suggested that a representative of ihe department of commerce, state, 
treasury and navy departments would effectively coordinate the govern- 
ment’s interest The actual administration of each subsidy oontraot onee 
entered into, however, should rest in the department of commerce ® 

One thing is quite certain It is desirable that the government 
should, as soon as practicable, be gotten out of the business of 
owning and operating ships in competition with private enter- 

*Or with the Interstate Commerce Commission, if it should be given 
authority to regulate carriers by water 
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prise Govemment, at least m a country where democratic insti- 
tutions and representative government are the ideal, is not an 
efficient business organization The government may and should 
formulate and enforce the standards and rules to he observed in 
the conduct of business — ^it may regulate commerce and earners 
— but it should not substitute its own management of business in 
place of private mitiahve and enterprise President Hoover 
wisely sought to hasten the termination of the govemment own- 
ership and operation of ships, but he did not receive the support 
of Congress Fortunately, his successor, m the President’s office 
was given a free hand to make any changes m administrative 
agencies, one effect of which will probably be to bring about an 
earher retirement of the government from the ownership and 
operation of ocean shipping than would otherwise have taken 
place , although it is not yet eertam oust what will result from 
doing away with the Shipping Board and transferring its powers 
and duties to the Department and Secretary of Commerce 

Mercantile marine policy — ^the relation of the government to 
the merchant marine — ^has two phases or purposes, one is aid or 
promotion, the other is regulation In the United States, govem- 
ment aid has varied in form and scope from time to time The 
policy followed has been a changing, uncertain and vacillating 
one, and it is probable that the present policy will be altered m 
the near future Definite government regulation of carriers by 
water began in a rather tentative way in 1916 and has since then 
been somewhat modified and extended The last step forward 
was taken when the Intercoastal Shippmg Act of March 3, 1933 
(the Copeland Act) was approved As will be explamed in the 
following chapter this law has given publicity and greater 
stabihty to the intercoastal carriers It gives grounds for hope 
that, as the mercantile marme pohoy of the United States de 
velops, it will provide more adequately than at present for the 
regulation of transportation by water The brief survey here 
made is sufficient to mdicate that the mercantile marine policy 
of the United States is still in the process of evolution 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


FEDERAL REGULATION OP THE SERVICES AND RATES OF OAR 
RIERS BY WATER IN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

CABBnsBS by water, by ocean, lake, river or canal, are engaged 
in services upon which the public is dependent Their business 
and the capital invested therein are “vested with a pubho in- 
terest ” Like railroad and eleotne railway companies, carriers 
by water are pubho utihties As such their services and charges 
therefor are subject to government regulation and the scope of 
authority that the states and the Federal Government may exer- 
cise has been well defined by constitutional provisions, statutes 
and a long line of judicial decisions 
The actual regulation of carriers by water in the ITmted States 
has been relatively limited as compared with that placed upon 
railroads Transportation by waterways, inland as well as mari- 
time, IS so largely interstate in character that the states have 
comparatively little jurisdiction outside of ports and termmals 
The power of the Federal Government over interstate commerce 
gives to the national authority the major task both of regulating 
and of aiding carriers by water Shipping pphcy is thus mamly, 
though by no means entirely, national and, while that policy has 
already had a long evolution, it is still in the making and doubt- 
less will long continue to be subject to change 
Every maritime country decides upon a shipping policy with 
reference to the furtherance of national aims, the promotion of 
foreign commerce, and the development of domestic mdustry 
and trade Naval considerations also have weight with coun 
tnes whose standing among the nations of the world depends 
upon strength at sea Thus it is that government aid and regula 
tion of shipping, i e , shipping poh(y, has its political as well as 
commercial aspects It is determined by mternational as well as 
domestic aims and needs 

In previous chapters, the navigation laws of the United States, 

BIT 
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and the admmstrative regulation of shipping by the Federal 
Q-overnment have been discussed The aid and regulation of 
shipping by the states and municipalities has been considered, 
as has, also, the American ship-building industry and its aid by 
the government Having summarized, m the preceding chapter, 
the mercantile marine policy of the United States, it remains to 
discuss, ■with some detail, in this and the succeeding chapter, the 
Federal regulation of the services and rates of carriers by 'water 
in foreign and domestic commerce, and the inland vsraterways 
pohoy of the United States The concluding chapter will consider 
the pending problems of legislation and regulation and the out- 
look for the future 

ITEDDERAIi BEGTIUATION OE rEB gHSiyiCES Aim CHABOES OE OOASOV 
WISE AKU OyBRSEAS OAKBIEBS 

Ocean earners under the American flag are regulated in part 
by general na'vigation laws applymg to many details of shipping 
and ship operation, and also by a senes of regulatory laws that 
have been enacted during the past half century The statutes 
regulating the services and charges of ooast'wise and overseas 
earners include the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, as 
amended to date, the Panama Canal Act of 1912, the Shipping 
Act of 1910, the BiUs-of'Lading Act of 1917, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, and the Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933 
The pertinent features of each act require hnef presentation 

The principal Federal statute applicable to the charges and 
services of carriers by water prior to the passage of the Shipping 
Act was the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 as amended to 
date This statute is stdl applicable to the same extent that it 
was before the enactment of the Shipping Act of 1916, for the 
latter statute (Section 33) expressly provides that “This Act 
shall not he construed to affect the power or jurisdictiou of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, nor to confer upon the ship- 
ping hoard concurrent power or jurisdiction over any matter 
withm the power or jurisdiction of such commission, nor shaU 
this Act be construed to apply to intrastate commerce ” 

The Interstate Oommeroe Act does not apply to the port-to- 
port business of carriers by water, but it does apply to interstate 
trafao when handled partiy by rail and partly by water under 
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“a common control, management or arrangement for a eontmu- 
ons carnage or shipment ” As amended by Section 11 of the 
Panama Canal Act of 1912, moreover, the scope of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission are with respect to certain matters extended 
so as to include any interstate traffic that is handled partly by 
rail and partly by water In the foreign trade, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction either over the port- 
to-port business of ocean carriers or over such business as they 
conduct in connection with American railroads 

The hmited jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over earners by water is of importance, because much inter- 
state traffic IS handled over rail-and-water routes The principal 
powers of the Commission in this regard may be summarized as 
follows The Commission has authority to establish through 
routes and joint rates even though certain through rail-water 
routes have already been estabhshed voluntarily, it may estab- 
lish maximum joint rates and determine “all the terms and con- 
ditions under which such lines shall be operated in the handling 
of the traffic embraced” , it may establish proportional rail rates, 
actual, or maximum, or minimum, or maximum and nunimum, to 
and from ports to which such traffic is brought or from which 
it IS taken by the coastwise water carriers, it may order the 
estabhshment of physical connections between railroads and ear- 
ners by water , it may determme the rate division between rail 
and water carriers that operate over a through rail-water route , 
it may order the issuance of through bihs of lading m domestic 
interstate rail water traffic The Commission, moreover, has the 
power to regulate water terminal facilities operated in connec- 
tion with interstate shipments made partly by rail and partly by 
water, and all femes operated in connection with interstate rail- 
water traffic 

In the foreign trade, the Commission has regulated ocean car- 
riers only mdirectly by regulating the railroads that make con- 
ueetions with the ocean earners, the ocean termmal facilities 
that are used by the railroads, and their terminal charges, rules, 
and praotiees Certain speoiflo provisions partienlarly intended 
to influence ocean shippmg, through the medium of the railroads, 
are those contained in the Panama Canal amendment of 1912 and 
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tlie Transportation Act of 1920 The former has a clause provid- 
ing that when a railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act 
enters into arrangements with an ocean carrier operating from 
a port in the United States to a foreign port for the handling of 
through business originating at interior points, the Commission 
“may require such railway to enter into similar arrangements 
with any or all other lines of steamships operating from said port 
to the same foreign country “ The amendment added by the 
Transportation Act of 1920 is applicable only to shipments made 
in connection with vessels registered under the flag of the United 
States It requires railroad agents, upon requests of shippers, to 
obtain rate quotations from such ocean carriers, and also to 
separate the cargo port charges, and, when such ocean-rate quota- 
tions are accepted, to make firm space reservations in such ves- 
sels for the shipper When the shipper delivers a shipment at 
any point designated by the commission for shipment in a vessel 
in which space has in this way been reserved, the railroad is 
required to issue a through bill of lading to the point of destina- 
tion 

The form and contract provisions of the uniform through ex- 
port bills of lading issued by American railroads were prescribed 
by the commission in 1921, the uniform bill becoming effective 
in July 1922 In presoribmg this railroad export bill of lading, 
the Commission was governed by the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Bills-of-Lading Act The latter Act 
which became effective January 1, 1917, also applies (with the 
exception of certam sections of the Act) to bills of lading issued 
by ocean carriers in both the coastwise and export trades of the 
United States 

PROVISIONS OP THE ACTS OP 1916 AND 1920 

Direct regulation of the port-to-port services, practices, and 
charges of ocean carriers is provided for in the Shipping Act oi 
1916 and the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 These acts also dis- 
tinguish between vessels operating in coastwise and Great Iiakei 
commerce and those operating in foreign trade Certain of theii 
proyisiohs apply to both, while others are made more stringent 
ahd comprehensive for ooastwise than for overseas traffic 

Common earners by water operating either in foreign com- 
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merce or in interstate commerce on the high seas or the Great 
Lakes “on regular routes from port to port” are not permitted 
to make any unfair or unjustly discrimmatory contract with 
any shipper based on the volume of freight offered, or to treat 
unfairly, or to discriminate unjustly against, any shipper m the 
matter of (a) cargo space accommodations or other facilities, due 
regard being had for the proper loading of the vessel and the 
available tonnage, (h) the loading and landing of freight in 
proper condition, (c) the adjustment and settlement of claims , 
nor may the earners pay deferred rebates to a shipper as a 
consideration for the giving of all or a portion of his shipment 
to particular Imes or for other purposes, use fighting ships either 
separately or m conjunction with other carriers, or retaliate 
against a shipper by refusing or threatening to refuse available 
space accommodations or by resorting to other discriminating or 
u nf air methods, because he has patronized other lines, or has 
filed complaint charging unfair treatment, or for any other 
reason 

It IS unlawful, both m the foreign and the coastwise or Great 
Lakes trades, for any common carrier by water to give in any 
way an undue or unreasonable preference or charge to particular 
persons, localities, or kmds of trafdc, to pay rebates to any per- 
son either directly or by means of false billing, classification, 
weighmg, or by any other unjust devices, or m any way to in- 
fluence marine insurance companies or underwriters to discrim- 
inate between competing vessels or cargoes in the rate of insur- 
ance charged It is unlawful both in the foreign trade and in 
interstate commerce for any carrier or persons subject to the 
Shippmg Act to disclose any information detrimental to any 
dipper or consignee, unless consent has been obtained, or unless 
in response to a legal process issued under proper authority 

All such common earners by water may, moreover, be obliged 
to file with the United States Shipping Board (since August 1933 
with the Shippmg Board Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce) periodical or special reports, accounts, records, rates, 
(fiiarges, or memoranda of any facts and transactions All are 
obliged to establish and observe “just and reasonable regulations 
and practices relatmg to or connected with the receiving, 
handling, stormg, or dehvermg of property,” and when the 
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Bureau finds that any such regulation or practice is unjust or 
unreasonable, it may substitute for it such regulation or practice 
as it regards just and reasonable Acting under authority of 
Congress, the president, in 1983, discontinued the Shipping 
Board and transferred to the Secretary of Commerce the duty of 
regulating shipping under the Acts of 1916 and 1920 A Ship- 
ping Board Bureau was organized in the Department of Com- 
merce The Bureau reports to the Secretary of Commerce in 
whom final authority is Tested The provisions of the regulatory 
laws were not altered, only the administrative agency was 
changed The Secretary of Commerce and the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce take the place of the 
former independent board 

Certam provisions of the Shipping Act of 1916 as amended in 
the Merchant Marne Act of 1920 apply only to common car- 
riers by water m mterstate commerce Such are the provisions 
that require domestic carriers by water to file with the Shipping 
Board and keep open to public inspection all their maximum 
fares, rates and charges, local as well as those established jointly 
with other earners by water Such also is the provision which 
prohibits an increase in the maximum charges of domestic car- 
riers by water except with the approval of the Bureau and after 
10 days’ pubhe notice, and the provision that prohibits the in- 
crease of competitive charges that had been reduced below a 
fair remunerative basis with the intent of driving out or injuring 
a competitive carrier by water, unless the Shipping Board 
Bureau finds that the proposed increase is justified by change 
in conditions other than the elimination of competition 

The Shipping Board Bureau, moreover, has power to prescribe 
the form of tanfPs and the tame withm which they shall be filed , 
it may, for good cause, waive the 10 days' notice mentioned 
above, and whenever it “finds that any rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, tarifiE, regulation, or practioe demanded, charged, col- 
lected or observed by such carrier is unjust or unreasonable, it 
may determine, prescribe, and order enforced a just and reason- 
able maximum rate, fare, or charge, or a just and reasonable 
classification, tariff, regulation, or practice ” 

The government does not fix the rates charged by coastwise 
carriers on the Seaboard or Great Lakes It has provided by 
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statute for the publicity of rates and the correction of unrea- 
sonably high maximum rates or those that are unjustly discrimi- 
natory In the case of common and contract carriers engaged in 
the vntercoastc^ commerce of the United States, however, Con- 
gress has taken a step that may later lead to real regulation of 
rates By the Intereoastal Shippmg Act, approved March 3, 1933, 
the intercoastal carriers, both common and contract, must publish 
and file with the Shipping Board (now the Bureau) their actual 
rates Unless a shorter period is allowed by the Shippmg Board 
Bureau, the rates must be filed 30 days before becommg effective 
and 30 days’ notice must be given of changes m the rates While 
this law does not provide for the fixing of the mtercoastal rates 
by the government, it stabilizes the rates, limits the excessive 
competition of the steamship hnes with others, and may enable 
the transcontmental railroads to compete with the mtercoastal 
Imes under somewhat more favorable conditions The Act of 
1933 — ^the Copeland Act — ^however, only partially meets the 
situation The rates of earners by water and by railroad should 
be regulated in hke degree and manner 
Carriers by water m the foreign trade are not required to pub- 
lish tariffs, nor are they obliged to obtam the approval of the 
Bureau before increasmg their charges, and mcreases m rates 
are not contingent upon a 10 days’ pubhc notice They are, how- 
ever, prohibited from unjustly discriminating between shippers 
or ports, and from collecting any charges that are “unjustly 
prejudicial to exporters of the Umted States as compared with 
their foreign competitors ’’ When any such unjust charge is 
demanded or collected, the Shippmg Board Bureau may “alter 
the same to the extent necessary to correct such unjust dis- 
orimmation or prejudice and make an order that the carrier 
shall discontinue demanding, charging, or collecting any such 
unjustly discriminatory or prejudicial rate, fare, or charge ’’ 
The Bureau may not, however, reduce a rate in the foreign trade 
unless it mvolves unjust discrimmation or is prejudicial to 
American exporters as compared with those of foreign countries 
None of the provisions affecting the foreign trade is applicable 
to tramp vessels, for Section 1 of the Act expressly excludes such 
vessels from the term “common earner by water in foreign 
commerce ’’ 
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Mo8t of the regulatory provisions relative to ocean services, 
practices and charges of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 con- 
stitute amendments to the Shipping Act of 1916, hut the Act of 
1920 also contains several additional regulatory provisions Sec- 
tion 19 authorized the Shipping Board to make all necessary 
rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act, to “make rules and regulations affecting shipping 
m the foreign trade not in conflict with law m order to adjust 
or meet geneial or special conditions unfavorable to shippmg 
in the foreign trade,” and to request any government agency, 
other than the Public Health Service, the Consular Service and 
the Steamboat Inspection Service, subject to review by the Presi 
dent, to suspend, modify, or annul any of its regulations affect- 
ing shipping in foreign trade or to make new rules 

Section 80, which may be cited as the Ship Mortgage Act of 
1920 contains regulations requiring and governing the recording 
of sales, conveyances, and mortgages of American vessels , it de- 
fines the conditions appheable to preferred mortgages , it imposes 
penalties, defines preferred liens and extends to preferred mort- 
gages a “priority over all claims against the vessel, except (1) 
preferred maritime liens, and (2) expenses and fees allowed and 
costs taxed, by the court” in which proceedings for the enforce- 
ment of a preferred mortgage lien are instituted 

AniiniriSTaA.TioK of shipping and mbeohant mabinb AOtrs 

The Shipping Board Bureau, has, since January 10, 1934, been 
in charge of a director who reports directly to the Secretary of 
Commerce The Bureau, as reorganized April 14, 1934, carries on 
its activities through a division of loans and sales, a division of 
regulation, a division of shipping research, a division of trafSc, 
and a section of public information The Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, which IS a part of the Shipping Board Bureau oigam- 
zation, has a division of operations, a division of insurance, and 
a legal division, and has the offices of secretary, general comp- 
troller, and treasurer In this disoussipn, we are particularly con- 
cerned with the Bureau’s regulation of the services and rates of 
earriera by water m so far as that has been authorized by the 
Shipping Act of 1916 and subsequent legislation 

X Ship Mortgage Act is Biipervised by the Secretary of Ctonuneree. 
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Complaints may be filed "with tie Shipping Board Bureau by 
any person, and, as in case of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Bureau may also institute mvestigations upon its o-wn 
motion , it may, by subpoena, compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence fiom any place in the United States, and it may, after due 
hearings, issue orders which, mth the exception of orders involv 
mg the payment of money, may be enforced by obtaining a writ 
of injunction or other proper process, mandatory or otherwise, 
from a federal district court Reparation awards and orders for 
the payment of money may be enforced by filing petitions or 
suits m a federal district court, or in any court of general 
jurisdiction of a state, territory, district, or possession of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the parties concerned 
Judgment may be entered in favor of any plaintiff against a 
defendant who refuses to pay money awarded by the Bureau 

Numerous penalties against violation of the provisions of the 
act are provided in connection with specific sections, and a gen- 
eral penalty not exceedmg $5,000 is provided in case of violations 
applicable to all provisions in connection with which a different 
penalty is not provided The last section of the Shipping Act, 
moreover, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to refuse 
clearance to any vessel engaged either in the foreign or coastwise 
trade whenever he has satisfactory reason to believe that the 
owner or master of the vessel — although space accommodations 
are available, and althor^h the cargo is offered in good condition 
and the proper freight transportation charges are tendered — 
refuses or declines to accept cargoes destined to ports that are 
regularly served by the vessel 

The orders of the Shipping Board Bureau are subject to review 
by the federal courts in the same maimer that orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may be reviewed 

Since the Interstate Commerce Act under certain conditions 
applies to water transportation, as it did before the passage of 
the Shipping and Merchant Marme Acts, it follows that many 
earners by water are now subject to control by two distinct 
admimstrative bodies Although the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may not regulate the port to-port charges of coastwise 
or ocean earners, it is obvious that port to-port charges and the 
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charges Tia rail-mter routes are interrelated It is also well 
established that the port-to port rates of carriers by water, and 
the all-rail rates of railroad companies are, in many instances, 
closely interdependent The former, however, are subject to con- 
trol by the Shipping Board Bureau, while the latter are exclu- 
sively regulated as to interstate commerce by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Nor is it at all times clear whether a particu- 
lar shipment constitutes purely port-to-port traffic or traffic that 
IS handled partly by rail and partly by water Concerns that 
conduct a business of forwarding, or furnishing wharfage, dock, 
warehouse, or other terminal facilities m connection with a com- 
mon carrier by water are subject to the provisions of the Ship- 
ping Act, yet concerns of this kind when handling mterstate 
traffic moving partly by rail and partly by water may also be 
subject to the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act A con- 
flict of jurisdiction as between the Shipping Board Bureau and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may arise unless the two 
administrative bodies accomplish the difficult task of working 
m close and friendly cooperation 
The extent to wffich the Shipping Board Bureau is author- 
ized to legulate privately operated carriers by water in foreign 
and interstate commerce is to be distinguished from the powers 
it possesses with respect to the charges and services of govern- 
ment-owned merchant vessels The government has not yet dis- 
posed of all the vessels it owned after the World War Some of 
these are in service, and the profit sharing agreement, under 
which some government-owned merchant vessels are operated, 
specifies that “the agent shall be subject to the orders of the 
owner and its authorized representatives as to voyage, charters, 
rates of freight and other charges and as to all other matters 
connected with the agency ” When this amended agreement was 
adopted in 1930, a second so called lump sum agreement was 
also adopted Under the terms of the latter the direct control 
of the Shipping Board was reduced to a minimum This lump 
sum agreement does not contain the clause quoted above, the 
managers bemg largely free to adjust rates and service practices, 
except in so far as they are subject to specific clauses in the agree- 
ment with reference to conference agreements, biUs of lading, 
etc , and, except in so far as the general regulatozy powers of the 
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Shipping Board apply to them as weU as to pnvate steamship 
hues 


STBDEBAIi BEOniiATlON' OF BFLATIOITS OF OABKIEBS 

In addition to the navigation lav's of the United States, and 
the various statutory provisions regulating the services and 
charges of carriers by water, there are a number of important 
statutes that regulate the relations between ocean carriers and 
between ocean-and-rail carriers The Shipping and Merchant 
Marine Acts just referred to m connection with the regulation 
of services and charges are also of principal importance in con- 
nection with conferences, agreements, pools, and other arrange- 
ments between ocean carriers Having discovered that such rela 
tions between ocean carriers are general throughout the greater 
part of the maritime world, Congress wisely decided that the 
Sherman Antitrust Law should not apply m the future 

Section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916 expressly provided that 
all agreements, modifications, or cancellations approved or or- 
dered by the United States Shippmg Board shall be exempted 
from the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act and the anti- 
trust provisions contained m the tariff law of 1894 The section 
provided that all copies of agreements, pools, understandings, or 
other conference arrangements of ocean carriers subject to the 
Act, shall be filed with the Shipping Board, and it empowered 
the Board to disapprove, cancel, or modify any such agreements 
or arrangements It stipulated that “agreements existing at the 
time of the organiaation of the Board diall be lawful until dis 
approved by the Board,” and “that it shall be unlawful to carry 
out any agreement or any portion thereof disapproved by the 
board ” 

Section 14 of the Act, however, explicitly prohibited certain 
objectionable features of ocean conference arrangements It pro 
hibited the payment of deferred rebates, the use of fighting ships, 
and retaliation by reducing or threatening to reduce, space 
accommodations, or by resorting to other discriminating or un- 
fair methods against shippers who patronize other carriers or 
who file complaints with the Shipping Board This section also 
declared unlawful any unfair or unjustly discrimmatory con 
tracts with Suppers based upon the volume of freight offered, 
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and any unfair treatment or discnnunation against shippers m 
the matter of caigo space, loading and discharging of freight in 
proper condition, or in the matter of adjusting and settling 
claims Any violations of Section 14, ■which prohibits the objec- 
tionable practices referred to, are p-onishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $25,000 for each offense 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920, moreover, added a section 
(14a) which specifically authorized the Shippmg Board to deter- 
mine whether "any person, not a citizen of the TJnited States 
and engaged m transportation by water of passengers or prop- 
erty, has violated any provision of Section 14, or is party to any 
combination, agreement, or understanding, express or implied, 
that involves in respect to transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty between foreign ports, deferred rebates or any unfair prac- 
tice designated in Section 14, and that excludes fiom admission 
upon equal terms "with aU other parties thereto, a common carrier 
by water which is a citizen of the United States and which has 
applied for such admission " In case the Board determined that 
a foreign ocean carrier had violated the provisions of Section 14 
or was party to such an agreement or understanding, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce was directed to refuse it the right of entry for 
any vessel owned, operated, or directly or indirectly controlled 
by it, into any port of the United States, until the violation had 
ceased or the agreement or understanding had been terminated 

PROHIBITIONS OS' THJi PANAMA. CANAL ACT OP 1912 

Consolidations of ocean carriers by stock ownership, mei^er, 
outright purchase, or otherwise than by means of agreements, 
pools, understandings, and other conference arrangements, are 
not specifically included within the Shipping Act It is therefore 
probable that the federal antitrust laws are applicable to any 
such consolidations as result in unreasonable restraint of trade 
Section 11 of the Panama Canal Act of 1912, moreover, contains 
a special provision which prohibits any vessel that is owned, 
chartered, operated, or controlled by any concern that is doing 
budness in -violation of the federal antitrust laws from navigat- 
ing the Panama Canal 

^ The conditions under which the antitrust laws are applicable 
to ocean steamship consolidations have not thus far been defined 
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Tjy the United States Supreme Court There is reason to believe, 
however, that the application of these statutes is not dependent 
upon the place of incorporation of the consolidated companies 
nor upon, the foreign or interstate character of the traffic in 
which they are engaged The United States Supreme Court* 
ruled that “while the United States may not control foreign citi 
zens operating in foreign territory, it may control them when 
operating in the United States in the same manner as it may 
control citizens of this country ” * 

The relations between ocean carriers and the railroads are gov- 
erned principally by the provisions of the Panama Canal Act of 
1912 Section 11 of that statute, the one that amends the Inter 
state Commerce Law, affects the relations between carriers by 
water and rail in two principal respects, in addition to the re- 
quirements relative to through bills of lading, terminal connec- 
tions and other traffic and operating arrangements previously 
referred to (1) it prohibits any railroad-owned or controlled 
carrier by water that is or may be competitive with its owner 
from passing through the Panama Canal, (2) it prohibits the 
railroad ownership or control, anywhere in the coastwise, Great 
Lakes, or other mterstate commerce of the United States, of a 
earner by water that competes or may compete for traffic against 
its railroad owner unless it may he shown that such railroad 
owned carrier by water is “operated in the interest of the public 
aud IS of advantage to the convenience and commerce of the 
people," and also that the future railroad ownership or control 
will “neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the 
route by water under consideration.” The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is authorized to determine questions of fact as to the 
actual existence or possibility of competition The commission is 
also authorized to determine whether in its opinion the railroad 
owned or controlled earners by water are operated in the mterest 
of the public, whether they are of advantage to the convenience 
and commerce of the people, aud whether or not the fact of rail 
road ownership or control excludes, prevents or reduces compe- 
tition 

8 U S i> iPaoiflo and Arctic Ry and Nav Co , et al, 828 U S 87, April 
7 X913 

’ 8 See also TJ S « Great Lakea Towmg Co , et al, 208 Fed Rept 733, 
Feb 11, 1918 
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FEDEBAIi EEGUHiATION Off OABBIEBS ON KIVEBS AND CANALS 

In the discussion of the relations of railroads with inland 
waterways in Chapter XXIII the facts were presented as to 
federal regulation of the services and rates of earners upon 
rivers and canals, in so far as such regulation is exercised The 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act referred to in the 
foregoing account of the federal regulations of the services and 
charges of coastwise and overseas carrier do not give the Inter 
state Commerce Commission power to fix the rates on the port- 
to-port traffic upon inland waterways, hut the Commission can 
and does establish through routes by rail-and-water or rail, water 
and rail The commission fixes the joint rates by such through 
routes at a differential under what the rates aU-rail would be and 
decides what portion of the through rate each of the earners 
concerned shall receive 

The purpose of these provisions of the Panama Canal Act of 
August 24, 1912, of the Interstate Commerce Act as amended, 
and also of the Inland Waterways Corporation Act of June 7, 
1924, as amended and strengthened by the Denison Act of May 
29, 1928, was to promote rather than to regulate transportation 
upon inland waterways The object of Congress was to require 
the railroads to share traffic with the waterways by substituting, 
when practicable, joint rail and-water routes and services for all- 
rail transportation The Federal Government had spent and was 
spending large sums upon the improvement, extension, and con- 
nection of inland waterways, and it was believed that their larger 
use would not only reduce the transportation charges paid by 
many shippers but would further a balanced economic develop- 
ment of the country It was also thought that the relatively small 
use of inland waterways, except the Great Dates, for other than 
local traffic was due to the policy that the railroads followed of 
holding all possible traffic to the rails Hence the railroads were 
required to share a part of their long-haul traffic with the earners 
upon the inland waterways and to accept, instead of an all-rail 
rate, their proportion of a reduced joint rate This and other 
phases of the inland waterways policy of the United States will 
be considered in the following chapter 
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THE LIMITED SCOPE OP PEDBBAL BEGtnjA.TI01T OP OABRIEES BT WATEE 

The regulation by the United States of carriers engaged m 
foreign commerce, as provided in the navigation laws and m the 
successively enacted regulatory statutes referred to in the fore- 
going discussion, IS probably as comprehensive as is desirable or 
practicable It is impracticable for the government to fix the rates 
of overseas carriers, but existing statutes contain ample provi 
siona against unreasonable discriminations as among shippers or 
ports and against unfair practices of earners both as regards the 
services they render and as concerns their relations with each 
other Government regulation can hardly prevent ocean carriers 
m the foreign trade from engaging m competition that is destruc- 
tive of profits, but in preventing the use of "fighting” ships to 
ehminate a competing line, and m legalizing the cooperation of 
steamship companies to stabilize competition by conference agree- 
ments, the government has gone as far as it need go Ocean con- 
ferences, except m periods of severe business depression, have 
proven efEeetive means of bringing about cooperation among 
ocean carriers 

The government regulation of earners by water engaged m 
the domestic commerce of the United States, as has been pointed 
out, IS limited in scope A beginning has been made in the regu 
lation of the rates and services of regular hues operating on 
seaboard routes and on the Great Lakes The Panama Canal Act 
of 1912 (whether wisely or not is at least debatable) took the 
railroads, with a few important exceptions, out of transportation 
by water, and the Shipping Act of 1916 required the regular 
Imes coastwise and on the Great Lakes to pubhsh their maximum 
rates and file them with the Shipping Board As might have been 
expected, the requirement of publishing and fihng schedules of 
mt^Tmnrjm rates accomplished but httle The rates filed were not 
the actual rates charged by carriers who were competing actively 
or aggressively with each other and were eagerly soliciting traffic 
of shippers The Shipping Board was not able, nor will the 
Department of Commerce be able, to regulate the rates of the 
coastwise and Great Lakes earners until the law requires the 
carriers to charge only such rates as have been published and 
filed, and until the responsible government authority has the 
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power to decide whether the rates filed are reasonable, and to 
determine what rates the carriers involved may be allowed to 
charge in the future 

The Intercoaatal Shipping Act of March 8, 1933 (The Cope- 
land Act) IS good as far as it goes It would be well if coastwise 
earners, other than those in the interooastal trades and those on 
the Great Lakes, were required to file their actual rates, to charge 
only the rates so filed, and to give 30 das^’ notice of proposed 
changes in rates This, however, would not be the regulation of 
rates but their greater stabilization Competition would be some- 
what restrained and, if the law is effectively enforced by ade- 
quate administrative machinery, discriminations in rates will be 
greatly lessened The question that would still remain unan- 
swered would be, should the principles of regulation applied to 
the coastwise and Great Lakes carriers be the same as or different 
from those adhered to m regulating their competitors, the car- 
riers by rail ! The American people have not yet answered this 
question, but it seems probable that they must soon reach a 
decision 

As has been said, there is no real federal regulation of carriers 
upon the inland waterways, other than the Great Lakes The 
government is concerned with the improvement and extension of 
inland waterways, and with the promotion of their use Water- 
ways hke highways are made available for use and are main- 
tained by the public The common, contract and private carrier 
may, if he will, use the public waterway Railroad companies may 
not navigate the inland waterways Others may do so, and with- 
out government regulation of services and rates Is this a wise 
pohey? 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

INLAND WATERWAYS POLICY OE THE UNITED STATES 

Inland waterways are of three kinds, lakes, rivers, and canals 
The United States and Canada have in the five Great Lakes an 
unrivaled inland waterway Likewise both countries have navi« 
gable nvers of the first rank, including for Canada the un- 
matched St Lawrence, and for the United States the Hudson, 
the Ohio-Misaissippi and their tributaries, and the Columbia, not 
to mention the many other navigable streams in each country 
For the improvement of the navigation of these natural water- 
ways, and to connect them with each other or the ocean, where 
practicable, canals on a large scale have been constructed by 
Canada, the Umted States, New York State, Illinois and some 
other states 

In Chapters V and YI, the transportation facilities of and on 
the Great Lakes and the rivers and canals of the United States 
were described, and m Chapter IX, the services and agencies of 
transportation on these different kinds of waterways were con- 
sidered Chapter XV contains an account of the operating organ- 
ization of vessel lines on the ocean and on inland waterways and 
Chapter XVII explains the shipping documents used by ocean 
earners Later chapters have discussed the competitive and 
other relations of railroad and mland waterway carriers and 
have explained how carriers upon inland waterways handle the 
classification of freight, the construction of tanffs and the mak- 
ing of freight rates The purpose of this chapter is to supplement 
the previous discussion of inland waterways and their use and 
services as transportation facilities by considering the past and 
present policy of the states and, particularly, the United States 
in the improvement, extension and maintenance of the navigation 
of those waterways. 
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EABLY POnOY OT? THE STATES AND FEDERAIj QOVESNMBNT 
BEQABDING INLAND WATERWAYS 

The first railroads were biult m the United States about 1830 
Starting as small enterprises and with crude facihties m track, 
rolling stock and power equipment, their early development was 
relatively slow and it took two decades to bring about the connec- 
tion of the seaboard with the Great Lakes and Ohio River, and 
thus with the intenor of the country In the meantime, both the 
Atlantic Seaboard Section and the transmontane states were in 
urgent need of transportation facilities, and it was natural that 
the example of England and Fiance should have been followed 
by the construction of canals by corporations, often with the as- 
sistance of the state or Federal Government 

Canal construction began at the close of the War of 1812 15, 
and those built between 1815 and 1835 were for one or the other 
of two purposes, to connect the anthracite coal fields with the 
seaboard cities, or to join those cities with the Great Lakes or the 
Ohio River The canals from the anthracite fields to tidewater 
were those paralleling the Lehigh and Schuylkill Rivers to their 
mouths and the Delaware River from the mouth of the Lehigh 
to Bristol, Pennsylvania, the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
from Honesdale, Pennsylvania, to Rondout on the Hudson 
River , the Morris and Essex Canal from Easton on the Delaware 
to Jersey City, the Delaware and Raritan Canal from the Dda 
ware River, at Bordentown, across New Jersey to New Bruns- 
wick, on the Raritan River Baltimore was reached from the coal 
fields via the canals down the Lehigh, Schuylkill and Delaware 
Rivers, and the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal connecting the 
two bays Baltimore also had a water route from central Penn 
sylvama via the Susquehanna and Tidewater Canal, which was 
used more for general merchandise than for coal shipments 

The canals just named were corporate enterprises not largely 
aided by the states, but those that were built to conuect the 
Atlantic seaboard with the trans-AUegheny region were under- 
takings too large for unaided corporations to carry out The 
State of New York from 1817 to 1825 constructed the Bne Canal 
and other canals forming a state waterway system connecting 
the Hudson River with Lakes Erie, Ontario and Champlain and 
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tEe lakes in the central parts of tbe state The activity of New 
York State caused Pennsylvania m 1825 to undertake the con- 
struction of a rail and canal route from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh and the Ohio Eiver This route comprised a railroad from 
Philadelphia to the Susquehanna Eiver, a canal up the Susque- 
hanna and Juniata valleys to Holbdaysbmg, a portage railway 
for the transportation of canal boats over the mountains to 
Johnstown, and a canal thence to Pittsburgh This composite 
route was completed in 1834 and, although it served a useful 
purpose during the twenty years that intervened before the open- 
ing of the through railroad hne from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
it was an expensive and slow route to operate and did not enable 
Philadelphia to hold its own in competition with New York 
aided by its Erie Canal connection with the Great Lakes The 
physical handicap to be overcome in connecting Baltimore and 
Chesapeake Bay, by a transportation route, with the Ohio Eiver 
proved greater than could be overcome In 1828, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, aided by the State of Maryland, began 
the construction of a canal from Georgetown (Washington, DC) 
up the Potomac, but it was not until 1861 that this canal was 
opened for navigation from Cumberland, Maryland, to George- 
town, In the same year, the Baltimore and Ohio Eailroad Com- 
pany, with some public aid, completed its line from Baltimore to 
Wheeling on the Ohio Eiver It was in that year also that the 
first continuous through rail service from New York City to 
Lake Ene was inaugurated 

The foregoing statement will suffice to diow how inland water- 
ways were constructed as corporate and government enterprises 
during the decade preceding the advent of railroads and during 
the first twenty years of railroad development An account of 
nver canalization and canal construction by Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois would take this account of inland 
waterways policy into greater historical detail than would be 
appropriate The history, which is fully presented in Volume IV 
of the Tenth Census of the Uwted States, would show that most 
of the states engaged more pr less extensively in canal building 
between 1815 and 1850, vyith results that were usually unfortu- 
tiate Lack of eiqpenenee apparently caused engineers to under- 
^t^uate expenses m most instances; while the probable traffic 
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and revenues were frequently overestimated Many canals were 
located where, as subsequent events proved, a railroad would 
have provided a better service at less capital cost , and, what was 
worst of all, the majority of the states adopted financial methods 
which could hardly have led to other than disastrous conse- 
quences This was the juvemle period in the history of American 
currency and banking Taken all m all, the experience of the 
states m carrying out works of “internal improvement” con- 
stitutes a regrettable chapter in American financial history 

The states, having failed m the majority of their canal projects 
either through unwise financing or because the traffic of the 
waterways was less than had been expected, sold or abandoned 
numerous routes, and canal building, where possible, was stopped 
by most states by about 1850 The railroad had shown itseK 
superior to the canal of that day as a transportation facihty 
Many states substituted railroad building or public aid to rail- 
roads in place of canal enterprises, and the railroads built by 
corporations, aided to a large extent by the states, many of which 
were assisted by grants of public lands by Congress, supplied 
the transportation facihties that the states had been endeavoring 
to provide by river canahzation and canal construction Between 
1850 and the end of the century, the origmal canals became more 
and more antiquated and unable to meet the needs of commerce 
or to compete with the railroads Smoe 1900, however, there has 
been a revival of interest in inland waterway development As 
will be explamed presently, New York and Illinois and m a lesser 
way some other states have emphasized oanal enlargement and 
the Federal Government has earned on nver canalization on a 
relatively large scale 

The relation of the Federal Government to the improvement 
and extension of waterways constitutes an mterestmg chapter in 
American economic history The influence of Albert Gallatin dur- 
mg Jefferson’s administration, and of Henry Clay and other 
leaders of the Whig party m John Quincy Adams’s admimstra 
tion would have caused the United States to engage m waterway 
development as well as turnpike construction, had not “mtemal 
improvements” by the Federal Government been opposed by tbe 
Democratic Party which was in control of the national govern- 
ment most of the time from 1830 to 1861, and which was forced, 
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m defense of state rights npon which the perpetuity of the insti- 
tution of slavery depended, to oppose the adoption and execution 
of a national piogram of highway and inland waterway develop- 
ment Some aid was given by the United States Government for 
the improvement of rivers and the construction of canals before 
the Civil War, but the activity of Congress m the development 
of inland waterway navigation was not important until about 
1870, from which time dates the regular enactment of a river and 
harbor act, usually each biennium, making appropriations for 
harbors as well as for inland waterways 
Congress decides what waterway improvements or extensions 
shall be made and what appropriations shall be granted therefor 
after surveys have been made by the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, and after the surveys and reports thereon 
have been reviewed by the Board of Engineers for Bivers and 
Harbors The works authorized are executed by the Engineer 
Corps The methods followed by Congress in the improvement 
of waterways have been greatly improved Prior to 1890, Con- 
gress authorized specific improvements to be made — ^its action 
being inevitably mfluenced by pressure of local interests — and 
partial appropriations were made, year by year by a “driblet^’ 
system, to carry on the work authorized Beginning with 1890, 
however. Congress adopted the policy of placing the larger works, 
such as the improvement of the Mississippi and Ohio Eivers and 
of the larger haibors, upon a “continuing contract” basis, power 
being given the secretary of war to make contracts for the exe- 
cution of the authorized projects and thus to obligate the govern- 
ment to make such subsequent appropriations as were required 
to fulfil the executed contracts The subsequent appropriations 
were included in the sundry cavil act 
In 1921, Congress passed the “Budget and Accounting Act ” 
This provides for a budget to be submitted by the President with 
recommendations for expenditures The present procedure re- 
garding river and harbor improvements is that Congress, acting 
upon a hill originating m the Eivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Eepresentatives, legislates authorizing projects 
The appropriations for carrying on or starting improvements are 
included itt hills originating with the House Committee on 
Appropmtians and the funds thus provided are in a lump slum, 
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the distnbution, of which among the many authorized works is 
vested in the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and 
the Chief of Engineers 

Congress did something for the development of a coordinated 
scheme of developing inland waterways when, by the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of March 3, 1925, it directed the Secretary of War 
to prepare and submit to Congress an estimate of the cost of sur- 
veying the “navigable streams of the United States with the 
view to the formulation of general plans for the most effective 
improvement of such streams for the purposes of navigation and 
the prosecution of such improvement “ Such a report was made 
in April of 1926, hating 200 streams and estimating the cost of 
surveys at $7,322,400 By the Rivers and Harbors Act of Jan- 
uary 21, 1927, Congress directed the surve 3 ^ to be made This 
action was the result of a prolonged and organized effort on the 
part of those interested in the development of inland waterways 

Durmg the decade and a half following the return of pros- 
perity after the business depression of 1893-1898, there seemed 
to be a need for more transportation facilities than the railroads 
were providing The highways were yet to be improved and to be 
largely used by trucks, and the rivers and canals were of little 
service The development of inland waterways had been neglected 
and the equipment employed upon such of them as were used 
was not able to hold traffic against the railroads There was a 
widespread bebef that, as the economic and industrial growth of 
the country proceeded, there would be inadequate transportation 
facilities Naturally, the subsequent phenomenal technical devel- 
opment of the railroad locomotive, and the automobile engine — 
the greater economy of railroad transportation and the sudden 
growth of highway traffic — could not have been foreseen Al- 
though traffic upon the inland waterways, other than the Great 
Lakes which are in a class by themselves, was not large and was 
declining, it was believed that this was due to the neglect to 
improve them and that by putting the waterways in condition 
to meet the requirements of shippers they would be largely used 

The motives back of the organized campaign to bring about 
the adoption by Congress of a comprehensive program of mland 
waterway improvements were mixed, being partly those of ship- 
pers and industries and communities that would directly benefit 
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from the expenditure of public funda upon waterways, and 
partly those of persons who patriotically and disinterestedly 
believed that the inland waterways should be improved and, so 
far as practicable, be linked up with each other, because they 
could and would further tlie economic and industrial develop- 
ment of the country and promote the general welfare This mix- 
ture of motives is unfortunately not exceptional, as the good in 
the promotion of pubhe enterprises is not infrequently obliged 
to associate with what is mainly selfish 

The progressive development of a more comprehensive inland 
waterways policy during the past twenty-five years is to be 
attributed partly to the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
a country-wide organization whose annual meetings in Washing- 
ton are attended by delegates from many influential national and 
local organizations , but probably actual congressional and state 
action has been more largely influenced by such more local organ- 
izations as the Atlantic Beeper Waterways Association, the Ohio 
River Valley Improvement Association, the Lakes-to the-Gulf 
Deep Waterways Association, the Upper Mississippi River Im- 
provement Association, the Missouri Raver Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the Western Waterways Association, the Columbia River 
Association, the Lake Camera Association and the Great Lakes- 
Tidewater Association Some of the organizations, in this incom- 
plete hst, having accomplished their mam purpose, are not now 
active, while others are oarrymg on their work with unabated 
vigor 

The movement for the improvement of inland waterways was 
given impetus by President Theodore Roosevelt who, in March, 
1907, appointed an Inland Waterways Commission “to prepare 
and report a comprehensive plan for the improvement and con- 
trol of the river systems of the United States “ Under the able 
and disinterested leadership of Theodore E Bnrton, who had 
for many years been chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, this commission prepared 
a prSliramary report in 1908, In May of that year, the President 
had at the "V^ite House a notable three days’ conference of the 
governors of the states, representatives of national organisations, 
■jSSid ffispfirts of recognized standing for the purpose of considering 
question of the coiiservation of natural resources, 
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moluding water resources and those of forests, minerals and 
lands This conference was followed by the President’s appomt- 
ment of a National Conservation Commission that made a report 
in 1909 

It was probably the activity of the President that caused Con- 
gress to provide in the Rivers and Harbois Act of March 3, 1909, 
for the United States National Waterways Commission composed 
of members from the House of Representatives and the Senate 
Naturally Theodore B Burton was the chairman This Commis- 
sion made a preliminary report in 1910 and a final report in 
March, 1912 These two reports and the accompanying docu- 
ments are valuable sources of information They had much influ- 
ence upon legislation One recommendation contained in the 
preliminary report of 1910 was that, if a railroad reduces rates 
temporarily and locally to secure traffic from a competing water 
line or to force the water line out of business, the railroad should 
not be allowed subsequently to raise such rates unless the Inter 
state Commerce Commission shall find “such proposed increase 
rests upon changed conditions other than the ehmmation or 
decrease of water competition ” This proposal was embodied in 
the Transportation Act of June 18, 1910, and is now Paragraph 2 
of Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act as amended Pmding 
that this provision was “not sufficient for the preservation and 
growth of water transportation,” the National Waterways Com- 
mission m its final report in 1912 recommended that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “be given power to compel physical 
connection between railways and waterways wherever practicable 
and necessary for the formation of through routes” and also 
“have power to compel railways to charge less than the local 
rates to all lake, nver, and seaports on through traffic to be ex 
changed with boat lines engaged m domestic trade ” These rec 
ommendatious were embodied in Section 11 of the Panama Canal 
Act of Angust 24, 1912, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
being given the additional power “to establish through routes 
and maximum joint rates between and over such rail and water 
lines,” as have been physically connected By the Hepburn Act 
of 1906, the commission had heml given authority to establish 
through routes by rail and water lines in interstate commerce, 
to fix the maximum through rates, a^d to determine the proper- 
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tion thereof to bo retained by the participating earners This 
authority ■was strengthened by the Panama Canal Act, and later 
by the Transportation Act of 1920, and by the Act of May 29, 
1928 

The final report (1912) of the National Waterways Commission 
contained a wise i eeommendation that was not adopted by Con- 
giess and that has not yet been enacted into law The Waterways 
Commission, in recommending legislation to preserve water 
transportation and to prevent unfair competition between rail 
and water earners, stated that such legislation “should not be 
of a character to discourage legitimate investments in the busi- 
ness of water transpoitation, even by railway companies If the 
activities of boat lines are properly regulated in the interest of 
the public, the question of ownership or control will become of 
minor importance ” Accordingly it was recommended “that 
every water earner engaged in interstate commerce which is 
owned or controlled by a railroad, or in which a railroad is in 
any way interested, and also every independent water earner, 
which operates over a specified route with regular schedules, be 
placed under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and be made subject to the same rules and regulations now 
imposed upon railway corporations in so far as they are appli- 
cable ’’ This unadopted recommendation has since the beginning 
of 1984 been the subject of discussion and debate It is to be 
hoped that the afarmative side will -win and secure legislative 
action 

IlttPOBTAlTT KCVBB AND OANAU IMPBOVBMENTS SINCE 1900 

The movement for the improvement and extension of inland 
waterways has been gainmg headway almost continuously for 
thirty years When the movement for the renascence of inland 
waterway navigation started, the railroads were regarded as 
monopolies and it was thought that they might not be able to 
supply all the transportation needs of the country, especially the 
need for the cheap movement of bulky freight m large quantities 
It was thought that such freight could, where facilities were 
available, be transported cheaper upon nvers and canals than 
upon railroads 

New York State led the movement by providing m 1903, by 
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means of a state bond issue of $101,000,000, for the enlargement 
of its canals and waterways having channels and looks twelve 
feet in depth The locks were made 328 feet long and 45 feet 
wide , the bottom width of river sections 200 feet, and of canal 
sections 75 feet This permits boats and barges to draw 10 feet 
of water The state system included, in addition to the trunk line 
(Erie) canal from Troy on the Hudson River to the Niagara 
River and Lalie Erie, the Oswego Canal connecting the Trunk 
Canal witb Lake Ontario, the branch canal to Lakes Seneca and 
Casmga and the canal from the Hudson River to Lake Cham- 
plain The total length of this system, including the navigation 
through Lakes Cayuga and Seneca, is 525 miles Changes in the 
routes of the Erie Canal and the abandonment of some small 
canals have reduced the former length 77 miles The cost of 
making the improvements that were authorized in 1903, and 
which were started in 1905, together with amounts subsequently 
approved for construction of terminals, required three additional 
bond issues, the total of the four issues being $154,800,000 The 
State of New York is now carrying Barge Canal bonds amount- 
mg to about $150,000,000 bearing 4 per cent interest The annual 
cost to the state of its canals, includmg interest, maintenance and 
operatmg espenses, is over $9,000,000 Incidentally it may he 
stated that the total net expenditures of the State of New York 
on its canals from 1817 to 1934 have amounted to about $376,- 
000,000 Prior to 1903, the state had spent $107,462,149 on canal 
construction and for interest, maintenance and operation $114, 
339,322, a total of $221,801,471 The receipts from the canals, 
including the tolls that were charged prior to 1883, had amounted 
to $149,643,151, or $72,158,320 leas than the total outlay The 
Erie Canal had shown a surplus, the other lesser used canals 
caused the deficit Since 1903, the total expenditures for con 
struotion, for interest on loans, for maintenance and operation 
have been over $300,000,000 ^ 

The traffic on the New York Canals has been much less than 
was expected would result from their improvement The heaviest 

1 These statetneuts as to receipts and expenditures and also the following 
data as to traffic are taken from An Maonotmo Survey of Inland Waterway 
TrunsportaUon tin the United States, which contains data piior to IBSO 
The data for 1930 34 are based on the Annual Beports of the Supenn 
tendent of Public Works of New York, Albany, N Y 
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tonnage was during the early 1870 's, the prosperous years fol- 
lowing the Oivil War, when for the three years 1871-73, the 
average per annum was about 6,500,000 tons A decade later 
1881 83 the annual average was a little over 5,500,000 tons , and 
although tolls were abolished in September, 1882, the trafSe of 
the canals soon began to decline The operation of the enlarged 
canal system was started in 1918, but the subsequent increase in 
traffic was slow During the ten years ending in 1929 the total 
tonnage was 21,865,806, an annual average of 2,186,530 tons The 
traffic for 1931 was 3,722,012 tons and for 1932, 3,642,433 tons, 
for 1933, 4,074,000 tons, and for 1934 it was 4,142,728 tons This 
decided and encouraging increase during the last four years has 
not resulted from a larger tonnage of wheat The shipment of 
wheat from Buffalo to New York via the Erie Canal has in the 
past been the principal item of traffic, but latterly petroleum and 
its products have held first place and agricultural products sec- 
ond place The increase m tonnage has not been in agricultural 
products transported by common carriers, but in petroleum and 
its products, sugar, iron, and chemicals Some of these commodi- 
ties, especially petroleum and its products, have been shipped in 
large part by industrial concerns that have used their own equip- 
ment This indicates that canals such as the State of New York 
has provided (as also the canalized Monongahela and Ohio 
Rivera) mav be used increasingly by private carriers in connec- 
tion with their industrial operations, and that the operations of 
common earners serving the general public will become of 
declining importance 

The foregoing figures as to traffic on the New York Canals 
include the tonnage moved on the state system as a whole Most 
of the traffic has always been and now is on the Brie Division 
connecting Lake Brie with the Hudson River In 1934, the total 
tonnage of 4,142,728 was divided as follows among the several 
ports of the state system The Erie Canal Division 3,646,245 
tons, the Oswego Division 273,667 tons, the Oayuga-Seneca 
Canal 16,517 tons , and the Champlain Canal 206,299 tons The 
traffic on the Champlain Canal is relatively light and tends to 
decrease, while the tonnage of the Oayuga-Seneca Canal is so 
.K^ilall as to make the continuance of that waterway of question- 
^%'’vslue. 
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The Barge Canal System of New York has prowen to be an 
expensive burden to the state. One reason is that it is over- 
equipped In a report submitted to Governor Smith by the State 
Superintendent of Public "Works m February, 1926, it was 
stated, among other things, that there were 66 terminals in con- 
nection with the system at 53 of which there were warehouses, 
and that during the two previous years no freight was handled 
at 49 of the terminals and that only five of the 53 warehouses 
were used for canal freight The two grain elevators built by the 
state had not been a financial success A year later the super- 
intendent recommended that the state sell the 15 terminals that 
were located on sites not on the canals and thus reduce somewhat 
the canal's overhead and carrying charges 

Most of the tonnage on the New York Canals is interstate 
traffic This is especially true of the Brie and Oswego Canals 
In the Rivers and Harbors Act approved July 3, 1930, Congress 
authorized and empowered the Secretary of War “to accept from 
the State of New York the State-owned canals, known as the Erie 
and Oswego Canals, and to operate and maintain them at their 
present depth Provided that such transfer shall be made 
without cost to the United States ’’ The State of New York has 
not yet acted upon this offer of the United States 

Meanwhile, the movement for the creation of a 27-foot water- 
way in and along the St Lawrence River has so far progressed 
that Canada and the United States negotiated a treaty for the 
execution of the work by the two countries The treaty was acted 
on by the United States Senate at the dose of 1934 and failed to 
secure the two-thirds majority necessary for approval Presum 
ably a revised draft of a treaty will be presented to the Senate 
at a later date If the navigation of the St Lawrence should ulti 
mately be improved, as seems probable, the traffic of the New 
York Canals could hardly fail to be thereby reduced At least a 
part of the gram and other traffic that is transferred from lake 
vessels to canal barges at Buffalo under present conditions, 
would be earned on to Montreal via the enlarged St Lawrence 
waterway 

Summarily stated, the Erie and other New York State Canals 
are compelled to compete for traffic with rail carriers of mcreas 
mg efficiency and with rapidly expanding truck transportation— 
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the total facilities for shipment by railroads, highways and 
waterways providing a surplus of transportation This situation 
promises to be further eomplioated by the improvement of the 
St Lawrence waterway, and the consequent diversion thereto of 
a part of the tonnage that would otherwise move through the 
State of New York 

The great natural system of inland waterways in the United 
States (other than on the Great Lakes) is that provided by the 
Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and their navigable trib- 
utaries Before the eastern trunk line railroads reached the mid- 
dle west, and while timber was being rafted down stream from 
the forests in the upper portions of the river basins, these rivers 
were largely used to transport agricultural, industrial and forest 
products Prom 1870 on, the railroad net spread rapidly and 
provided a country-wide system of transportation with which 
the rivers foimd increasing difficulty in competing By the end 
of the century river traffic had become relatively unimportant 
and it continued to decline on most streams for some time there- 
after 

The present active interest in the improvement and larger use 
of inland waterways had its origin, as has been explained, during 
the first decade of this century when industry was expanding 
rapidly and when practically the only means of transportation 
was by rail It then seemed to the public not only that the rail- 
roads had a monopoly of transportation but that there was need 
of more facilities than the railroads could or would provide 
Naturally, the great technical development that the railroads 
were to have during the ensumg two decades, and the contem- 
poraneous phenomenal expansion of truck transportation upon a 
widespread system of improved highways were not foreseen 
Much less was it realized, even in the 1920 ’s, that the country 
was agam to have a prolonged and severe busmess depression 
such as started in 1929, and which soon showed that there was, 
and for some time to come would he, a large surplus of trans- 
portation facilities 

The movement for the extension and improvement of inland 
waterways which was well under way before the United States 
became involved in the World War was given a strong impetus 
by the temporary need of maximum transportation to aid in 
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carrying on the war , then the extraordinary industrial expansion 
during the decade ending in 1929 seemed to emphasize the impor- 
tance of going ahead rapidly with the systematic development 
of the inland and intracoastal waterways m order that agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce might be served by a comprehen- 
sive, and, so far as possible, coordinated, system of transportation 
by water The effect of the severe business depression following 
1929, and the consequent large decrease m traffic, was not to 
cause less to be spent upon mland waterway improvement and 
extension, but to cause more funds to be devoted to the work in 
order that the government might thereby somewhat reduce the 
large number of men out of employment 

The aim of public pohey has been a national system of trans- 
portation of maximum efficiency, including railroads, highways 
and waterways The measures to be taken to attain this aim were 
unfortunately not fully understood If they had been, we would 
not still be a good distance short of having a really coordinated 
and balanced system of rail, road, and water transportation 
The government is still more concerned with adding to waterway 
and highway transportation facilities than with bringing about 
the coordinated use, under like conditions of regulation, of rail- 
roads, waterways and highways 

The amount that the United States had expended up to June, 
1932, upon improving and maintaining the navigability of the 
Great Lakes and the rivers, and upon constructing and main- 
taining canals, not including the amount expended for flood 
control, is stated by the Mississippi Valley Committee m its 
report, dated October 1, 1934, to have been as follows 



Cost of New- 
Work 

Cost of Mam 
tenance 

Lake harbors and channela 

Mississippi Rivei system 

Intracoastal canals and other waterways 
Operation and care of canals 

$167,190,628 

377,816,095 

82,636,052 

$ 41,126,585 
61,274,077 
27,817,800 
116,858,340 

$017,643,886 

$247,076,862 


The table shows that the United States, np to June 30, 1932, 
had spent, for cost of new work and for cost of maintenance, for 
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improving, extending and maintaining navigation by lakes, rivers 
and canals $864,620,237 of ■which $198,317,213 was for lakes and 
$666,303,024 was for rivers and canals The sums that have been 
allocated and appropriated since 1932 for work upon inland 
waterways greatly inciease the amounts spent up to that time 
Some figures foi the Ohio and Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
are given in the statement that follows 
The river upon which the largest tonnage is carried is the 
Monongahela which flows to Pittsburgh and the Ohio River from 
the coal fields and many industries of southwestern Pennsylvania 
Though its navigable length does not much exceed 100 miles, the 
Monongahela has had a larger tonnage (27,412,143 tons in 1928 
and 25,657,000 in 1930, but only 12,539,764 m 1933) than the 
Mississippi River has and somewhat more than the Ohio River, 
but its ton-mileage is not so great because the average haul is less 
than forty-two miles As would be expected, the traffic on the 
Monongahela consists mainly of coal and coke, comprising about 
85 per cent of the total, while sand, gravel, ores and metals make 
up moat of the remaining tonnage The Allegheny River which 
unites with the Monongahela to form the Ohio has from three 
and a half to four milhon tons of traffic a year (2,727,163 tons 
in 1933) consisting mostly of sand and gravel, coal, coke and 
petroleum The principal other traffic feeders of the Ohio are the 
Tennessee and Kanawha Rivers The Tennessee transports, in a 
normal year, more than a million tons, most of which, however, 
is sand and gravel and thus local to the stream The Kanawha 
has a larger tonnage — ^1,858,638 tons ni 1933 — over a million 
tons being outbound shipments of coal 
The Ohio is the most important artery of long-distance river 
traffic in the United States Its thousand-mile channel from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo has been made a waterway with a low-water 
depth of 9 feet by means of dams and accompanying locks, 
the dams being of the bft tj^ie that can be loweretl when the river 
IS m flood and raisSd when the river is in normal or low stages 
The navigation of the Ohio was interrupted by the falls in the 
nver at Louisville until 1830, when a canal with three looks was 
built around the falls The United States acquired title to this 
canal m 1874 and si-« years later abolished the tolls that had been 
dharged for its use The government then began the canalisation 
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of the nver, and, by successive enlargements of its plans dunng 
the ensuing twenty-five years, decided upon the 9-foot lovsr-water 
project that was finally completed from Pittsburgh, to Cairo in 
October, 1929, when the completion of the last dam was duly 
celebrated by an address by President Hoover The total amount 
spent by the United States upon the navigation improvement of 
the Ohio and its tributaries up to the completion of the 9 foot 
Ohio River channel in 1929 was in round figures $250,000,000 

The gross tonnage of traffic on the Ohio Raver proper in 1930 
amounted to 22,337,000 tons, that on its tributaries aggregated 
36,247,000 tons, the total for the Ohio system as a whole, with- 
out the ehmination of duplications, being 58,685,000 tons which 
was much more than the tonnage moved on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries , but, as the traffic on the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries (notably the Monongahda) moved shorter distances, the 
ton-mileage of the traffic of the Ohio system is regularly some- 
what less than half the total ton-mileage of the Ohio and Missis 
sippi systems The traffic on the Ohio and its tributaries was less 
in 1933 than in 1930 becatme of the business depression The 
figures for 1933 were 36,716,888 tons gross, and 26,433,608 tons 
net after ehminating duphcations The shipments on the Ohio 
River proper, which in 1933 amounted to 16,751,034 tons, consist 
chiefly of coal and cote (59 per cent in 1933), and sand, gravd 
and stone , the latter category of traffic amounted to 22 6 per cent 
of the total and was mostly local short-haul freight Iron and 
steel tonnage amounted to 5 7 per cent of the total and these 
three groups of commodities induded 87 2 per cent of the entire 
traffic 

The statement made by army engineers, in 1927, that “over 
95 per cent of the commerce on the Ohio River system is handled 
by private earners and the majority of the terminals are pn 
vately owned” holds true today The long-distance traffic 
(other traffic than that hauled short distances for and hy local 
industries) is moved downstream mainly hy coal and coke, iron 
and steel, and oil and gasohne companies that use their own 
barges and equipment Common earners play a very minor rfile 
on tbe Ohio Raver, and the tonnage of package freight shipped is 
relativdy small The improvements made to the Ohio River, and 
its affluents and the maintenance of those works, both at the 
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expense of the general puhho, provide facihties nseful to, and 
nsed mostly by, private industries located on those nvers A part 
of the transportation costs of certain, industries that mahe use 
of the river is home by the pubhc Similar industries located 
elsewhere pay all the cost of transporting their products 

The improvement and maintenance of inland waterways at 
pubhc expense and their use without charge by shippers is based 
upon the theory that by providing the transportation faoihty, 
there will be a more rapid and a larger development of industry, 
wealth will thereby be created, employment provided, population 
will increase and social welfare will be promoted This theory is 
sound when economic and other conditions are such that private 
capital will not provide adequate and economical transportation 
facihties, but when existing transportation facilities are ade- 
quate or more than adequate and are also economical and efficient, 
should a part of the transportation facilities be created and 
maintained by the public without cost to those who use them? 
When a shipper uses a waterway, instead of an available railway, 
should he not pay for the use of the waterway? Likewise, when 
a pubhc highway, instead of some other transportation faoihty, 
IS used in the conduct of a private commercial enterpnse, ought 
not the user of the highway compensate the public for the service 
he has received? 

As regards pubhc highways, the theory that is becoming more 
and more widely accepted is that the expense of constructing and 
maintaining highways should be borne by those who use them, 
each class of users paying its appropriate share of the total ex- 
pense This theory has not been accepted as regards waterways, 
and there was good and sufficient reason why it should not have 
been accepted in the past when the econoimo resources of the 
country were being developed and the country was being settled, 
and when transportation facilities weie inadequate and tech- 
nically undeveloped At the present time, however, there is a 
surplus of transportation facilities, as a whole, and all of them 
by rail, water and highway, are of high and rapidly increasing 
teohmcal efficiency Has not the time come when like require- 
ments should be made of these facilities and when to all of them 
the same general prmciples of government regulation should be 
apphed? 
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TIus question, of general policy is here raised m the discussion 
of the Ohio Elver system That is th© river system having the 
largest trafSo of any river system m the United States On the 
Monongah.ela and Ohio there is a relatively large tonnage, and 
It IS probable that shipments on the Ohio mil be substantially 
greater in the future Nearly all the tonnage, however, is com 
posed of shipments of and by industrial concerns that use the 
improved waterway in carrying on their business activities 
Should the large capital investment in the navigation improve- 
ments and the expense of mamtenance and operation be borne by 
the general pubhc, or should the users of the waterway be 
charged for the services rendered them? The Mississippi Yalley 
Committee, in the recent report, to which reference has been 
made, suggests that 

We need new estimating, accounting and cost-finding technique not 
only to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of river transportation, 
hut to deternune the proper place of inland waterways in a coordinated 
national transportation system It may be desirable to introduce a new 
element by imposing charges where they are justified by special services 
and special facilities and where the traffic can bear them 

The Mississippi and Missouri Eivers are each much longer 
than the Ohio, and the Mississippi has several important tribu 
tanes m addition to the Ohio and Missouri Eivers The Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army credits the Ohio Section 
with 3,335 miles of navigable channel , the Missouri section with 
2,562 miles , and the Mississippi mth 6,578 miles, a total of 12,475 
miles for all three sections or systems A large share of this mile- 
age IS of chaimels under 4 feet in depth, which in their natural 
state are of practically no value for navigation The general 
project for the improvement of these river systems includes 9,000 
miles of channeL The Ohio Eiver has been given a 9-foot, low- 
water channel The Mississippi Eiver below St Louis has a 9-foot 
channel, except m extreme low stages of water, and the Eiver and 
Harbor Act of 1930 authorized the establishment of a 9-foot 
t ^bauTiftl from Minneapolis to St Lotus Tbe same Act of Con- 
gress provided for the creation of a 6 foot channel in the Mia- 
sonri Eiver up to Sioux City, a distance of 807 miles The State 
of Illinois, aided by the Federal Government, has completed the 
work upon which it had been engaged for several years of oreab- 
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ing a 9-foot waterway between. Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi, part way by canal and for most of the distance by the 
canalized Ilhnois River 

The trafSo on the Mississippi River, considered separately from 
its tributaries has not increased during recent years, probably 
because of the husmess depression The tonnage, including dupli- 
cations, in 1926 was about 19,250,000 tons, in 1928 about 18,500,- 
000, and in 1930 about 15,750,000 In 1933, the tonnage was 
18,500,000 The duplications referred to result from the tonnage 
being reported for the four sections of the river, from Cairo to 
Minneapolis, from Cairo to Memphis, from Memphis to Vicks- 
burg and from Vicksburg to New Orleans The duplications for 
the M i ss is s ippi River ordinarily amount to several miUion tons 
Without duplications, the Mississippi tonnage was 15,598,526 
tons in 1938 The tributaries of the Mississippi, other than the 
Ohio and Missouri, have a total tonnage of about 3,000,000 In 
round figures, the trafiSc of the Mississippi proper is fifteen to 
sixteen million tons, of which about five eighths consists of coal- 
and other non-metalho minerals, somewhat more than one-eighth 
of agricultural and vegetable products, and another one-eighth 
of metal manufactures, machine! y and vehicles The principal 
common earner on the Mississippi is the Government Barge Line, 
operated by the Inland Waterways Corporation, whose history, 
operations and trafSc are discussed in some detail in Chapter IX 
The Corporation m 1934 transported 1,483,859 tons, 208,449 tons 
of which consisted of its traffic on the Warrior River and be- 
tween Birmingport, Alabama, and New Orleans — ^the operations 
of the Government Line being between Minneapolis and New 
Orleans and between New Orleans and Birmingport The traffic 
above St Louis has been but a small fraction of the total In 
1933, the Government Barge Lme started service from Chicago 
via Ihe “Lakes-to-the-Gulf ” waterway across Illinois 

There are good and sufficient reasons for improving the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River below the mouth of the Ohio 
River and also below St Louis There is less justification for 
expending large sums to provide and maintain a navigable chan- 
nel in the Mississippi River above the mouth of the St Louis 
River and especially above the mouth of the Illinois River by 
■^hioh tihe Lakea-tO-the*GTilf Water reaches the Mississippi In 
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its discussion of the Upper Mississippi Begion, the Mississippi 
Valley Commission, in its recent report, says concerning the past 
and present of navigation on the Upper Mississippi and its afSu- 
ents, and the expenditures that have been made and are to be 
made to improve the navigability of the streams 

In its original condition the Upper Mississippi was navigable at 
cei-tain seasons throughout its entire length, and before the advent of 
railroads was the most economical route to the noithwest River tiafflc 
reached its peak in the decade 1860-60, when it is said 1,100 steamboats 
phed the upper nver Prom then on the nver traffic was unable to meet 
the competition of developing railroads, m part because of madequate 
depth and obstiuctions, but chiefly because the iiveis, unlike the rail- 
roads, were at right angles to the direction of traffic The Congress 
of 1878 approved a project providing for a 4.6-foot channel, and m 
1907 the present project, which flrst provided for a 6 foot channel on 
the mam stem above St Louis, and lesser channels on tributaries, but 
was modified in 1932 to provide a 9 foot channel on the main stem The 
Federal expenditures on projects of the Upper Mississippi system 
above the mouth of the Ohio to June, 1034, were on the mam stem, 
$104,300,000, and on tributaries and connections $21,760,000, a total 
of $126,060,000, not including $40,000,000 for mamtenance and opera- 
tion The estimated cost of completion of the pmsent project as it now 
stands is, foi mam stem, $91,300,000 — additional expenditures on tribu- 
taries and connections being estimated as neghgible The maximum 
traffic since continuous records were begun on the stretch between St 
Paul and the mouth of the Missouri was 4 5 million tons in 1003 
The mimmum was in 1916 with 600,000 tons, between which point and 
1,000,000 tons it has since varied The great deobne has been the result 
mamly of dimimshing traffic in logs and lumber 

It 18 not possible by any calculations of business accounting to dis- 
cover an economic justification for the vast expenditures on the 
projected improvement of these waterways, especially from the pre- 
vailing viewpoint of self-hqvudation, but also even from the viewpoint 
of complete coverage of costs of maintenance and operation It is the 
more impossible when consideration is given to the fact that diversion 
of gram traffic from railroads, which is moluded m present calculations, 
IS qmte hkely to be checkmated by the highly probable development 
of through water traffic from the Or eat Lakes by way of the St Law- 
rence River to the Atlantic On the other hand, there is nothing in past 
experience which permits us to envisage the total situation of produc- 
tivity and exchange of commodities between the upper, central, and 
lower reaches of the Mississippi basin, and connected regions, when 
there shall exist these great arteries of water transport of adequate 
depth throughout the entire valley and connected with the Great L^es 
Especially is this true in view of the fact that present studies of planned 
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utilization of natural resources indicate the need of a comprehensive 
program of new allocations of land to more varied uses, which will 
mevitably mclude renewal of tiafSo in heavy commodities, and in view 
farther of indications of a more decentrahzed and widely distributed 
industry 

Although the present and the measuiahle prospective traffic 
does not seem to justify the large expenditures being made for 
the improvement of the upper Misaasippi River, the committee 
does not recommend that the project be abandoned The view of 
the comzmttee is that 

While an economic justification for it cannot be computed by any 
standard business accounting formula, the Committee does not recom- 
mend its discontinuance There me two reasons £oi this First, it is part 
of a piogiam which already has been authorized by the Congiess, sec- 
ond, there is a siiong aigument that the mam stem of the great river 
should ho made one navigation unit from its mouth to these regionally 
important headwater oities and natural navigation tevmmals, and, mci- 
dentally, that the river system should be tied into the Oxeat Labes 
system 

The Missouri is a large river, there are several important cities 
upon It, one of them being Kansas City, and the river flows 
through a fertile section and into the Mississippi only 17 miles 
above St Louis There have been hopes of large traffic and much 
has been spent in canalization Prior to the Ravers and Harbors 
Act of 1930, nearly $42,000,000 had been thus used, and the 
plans authorized in 1930 and now in process of execution 
brought the total to about $60,000,000, 

Later allotment of funds by the Public Works Administration 
and the adoption of elaborate power and navigation projects 
have greatly increased the expenditures that will ultimately be 
made upon the Missouri River A huge dam, for imgation, the 
developmeut of power, and for aiding in regulating the flow of 
the river, is being constructed at Port Peck in the upper part of 
the river As stated by the Mississippi Valley Committee in its 
most instructive report, dated October 1, 1934, “Port Peck Res- 
ervoir will cost at least $86,000,000 .Puriher expenditures 
may make possible ultimate power and irrigation developments 
with an estimated capitalized value of $40,000,000 The channel 
unprovetoents above Kansas City will cost abont $77,000,000, 
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and those below that city about $80,000,000 Thus the total oon- 
struotion cost for the improvements under way wiU be not much, 
if any, below $250,000,000 ’ ’ Nearly tw^o thirds of this large 
expenditure will be for improvmg the navigabihty of a river 
concerning which the Mississippi Valley Committee, in the report 
;]ust mentioned, states 

The mam stem of the Missouri River is being improved for naviga- 
tion m the face of great obstacles and at an expense which has very 
doubtful justihcation The obstacles hindeiing its effective development 
and use as a waterway include both the nature of the iiver itself and 
the nature of the tiansportational needs of the basin The rather short 
navigation season in the middle and uppei leaohes of the nver, the 
low flow in late snmmei and autumn (normally peak seasons m the 
traffic of the basin), the shifting of natural channels, the unstable 
bottom, from wbich hood wateis pick up here and there huge quantities 
of silt that are deposited at various pomts farther downstream, the 
similarly unstable banks in most places, the almost complete lack of 
navigable tributaries to serve as branch lines of traffic, the general 
direction of flow from the vioimty of WiUiston, N Dak, to Kansas 
City, one that is directly athwart the dommant course of traffic, and 
the sparse population and low population supportmg capacity of most 
of the country along the upper reaches, are factors that restrict the 
commercial usefulness of the nver and that make for great difficulty 
and gieat expense in attempts at its impiovement. 

The commercial traffic on the Missouri is of but slight amount 
In 1933, the total tonnage moved on the river between Sioux 
City, Iowa, and the mouth of the river was 1,334,557 tons and 
all but a few thousand tons of that traffic consisted of sand, 
gravel, stone, piling, lumber, fuel and other supplies used mamly 
in the construction work being carried on by the Government 

Expenditures upon rivers, as is indicated by some of the pre- 
vious statements, are usually for the control of the streams and 
also for the improvement of navigation In the case of the Mis- 
sissippi, much must necessarily be spent to keep the river within 
its banks, which for a long distance in the lower reaches of the 
nver are above the level of the adjacent land These works for 
the control of the river improve its navigability, but much addi- 
tional work is necessary to establish and maintain a channel of 
a definite minimum depth that wiU make it dependable and use- 
ful for navigation The expenditures that have been made upon 
the Mississ ippi and its tributaries, other than the Ohio and Mis- 
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souri, totaled nearly $200,000,000 np to June 30, 1932, and large 
additional sums are now being spent upon the Upper Mississippi 
The tralBo results have not been large and do not promise becom- 
ing much larger in the near future, mainly for the leason that 
the heavier and stronger currents of traffic in the United States 
are east and west at right angles to the lesser north and south 
currents that move up and down the Mississippi Valley 

The fact that there is a heavy traffic on the Great Lakes, that 
Chicago IS one of the important foci of that traffic, and that the 
Great Lakes aie separated by a comparatively short distance 
from rivers that flow into the country’s greatest river quite nat- 
urally suggested the desirability of connecting Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi by a canal to the Des Plaines River and 
thence by that and the lUmois River to the Mississippi Such a 
waterway takes the place of the old and antiquated Uknois and 
Michigan Canal The distance from Chicago to Grafton at the 
mouth of the Illinois Raver by such canal and canalized river 
route IS 327 miles By means of this waterway there is created a 
“Lakes-to the-Gulf ” waterway for which there has long been 
much enthusiasm The State of Illinois has spent $20,000,000 of 
borrowed funds in creating the waterway with a 9-foot channel, 
and the United States Government, by the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1930, appropriated $7,500,000 in aid of the work which 
was completed m 1983 The waterway was opened for through 
traffic on June 7 of that year The traffic during 1933 and 1934; 
was not large 

What are the prospects as to the traffic of this waterway across 
lUmois J It IS nearly as long as the Erie Canal, but has a depth 
of 9 feet while the Erie Canal and its branches are 12 feet in 
depth The Erie Canal connects Lakes Ene and Ontario with 
the Hudson River and thus with New York, the greatest center 
of traffic in America The Erie Canal is located where the largest 
currents of traffic flow Yet, as has been explained, the tonnage 
of the Erie and associated canals has not been large and their 
prospects are not very bright Such being the fact is it probable 
that the waterway across Illinois, the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Water- 
way, which does not parallel the lines of the country’s major 
traffic movements, will have a large tonnage and be of great 
service in promoting economic development} Of course, proph- 
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esying is not profitable, and it may be that future transportation 
conditions may develop that will make the Lakes-to-the-Gul£ 
Waterway of greater service than now seems probable to doubt- 
ing Thomases 

For several years the United States has been working toward 
the ultimate creation of an intracoastal waterway from Boston, 
Massachusetts, to Beaufort, North Carolina, and thence to Miami, 
Florida The waterway would be created by using bays, rivers 
and bayous and connecting them by canals The only portions 
of the waterway, not protected from the ocean, would be the 
short stretch between Buzzard’s Bay and Long Island Sound and 
the 154 miles reaeh from the mouth of Cape Fear Baver, North 
Carolina, to Charleston, South Carolina, and for the latter sec- 
tion the construction of an intracoastal canal would be possible 
The United States has purchased, from the oompames that owned 
them, the Canal from Cape Cod Bay to Buzzard’s Bay and the 
one connectmg the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays The Cape 
Cod Canal has a depth of 20 feet, and the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Channel has been given 12 feet of depth By substituting 
for the now useless Delaware and Raritan Canal across New 
Jersey, one 25 feet or more in depth, and by giving the Cape 
Cod and the Chesapeake and Delaware Canals like dimensions, 
there would be a waterway, mainly intracoastal, for sea-gomg 
vessels from Boston to Norfolk The Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1930 provided for a survey of and report upon a 25-foot water- 
way from New York Bay to the Delaware River, and the Army 
Engineers at the close of 1983 reported that such a waterway 
could be created for $210,000,000 How much it would cost to 
provide a waterwav of like depth from Boston to Norfolk is not 
known • 

In addition to acquiring the Dismal Swamp Canal, which is 
25 miles long, the United States is constructing another water- 
way 12 feet in depth southward from Norfolk that will be 198 
miles in length and wiU extend by way of rivers, creeks, sounds, 
bays and connecting canals to Beaufort Inlet, North Carolina 
Tins project is practically completed South of this point most of 
the construction work has yet to be done upon the proposed con- 
tinuous intracoastal waterway to lower Florida The hope of the 
champions of the intraeoastal waterway is that there may be 
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included in the -water-way, as ultimately constructed, an ocean- 
ship canal across northern Florida and an inland waterway along 
the entire gulf coast of the United States Much can he said in 
favor of a ship-canal across noithem Florida, and conditions 
along the gulf coast mdieate the desirability of an intracoastal 
waterway, for some sections, possibly the section from New 
Orleans to Galveston and Houston, Texas, but a continuous 
inland waterway along the Gulf seems rather fantastic There is 
now barge navigation from New Orleans via Lake Pontchartrain 
and Mississippi Sound to Mobile and up the Tombigbee and 
Warrior Bivers to Birmingport, Alabama 

There are numerous rivers in the Pacific Coast states, but the 
nearness to the ocean of the coast range of mountains, and the 
small rainfall east of those mountains south of the State of 
Washington, limits navigation for most streams to their tidal 
reaches The Sacramento Kiver, which enters San Francisco Bay 
from the north, and the San tToaqum Biver, which enters from 
the south, have channels with a low-water depth of 6 to 9 feet 
for short distances above tide water The Columbia Biver and 
its important tributary the Willamette are serviceable trafiSo 
ways The tonnage of these two rivers below Portland is mainly 
that of ocean shipping, but the Willamette above Portland has a 
tonnage of some volume The traffic on the large Columbia Biver 
is mainly below the Dalles, about 200 miles from its mouth, 
somewhat more than half of this distance being above the mouth 
of the Willamette, and the ocean ship channel up to Portland 
There is ordinanly less than a million tons of traffic (of which 
most moves in rafts) on the section from the Dalles to Vancouver 
at the mouth of the Willamette. Several other streams of lesser 
importance in Oregon aifd Washington are of service locally in 
transporting the forest and other products to market 

BBOBNT PHASES OB’ THE INIiAND WATESBWATS POPIOT OB' THEl 

xnsn!m> sia-hes 

The most definite expression of the waterways policy of Con- 
gress IS that incorporated in the Transportation Act of 1920 
This Act provided for -the termination of government operation 
of -the railroads and their return to their owners, but stipulated 
that the government should retain the water transportation 
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eqmpment and facilities it had acquired or created during the 
26-month period of government operation, and that those facili- 
ties should be operated by the Secretary of War “so that the 
lines of inland water transportation estabhshed by or through 
the President during federal control shall be continued”, and 
a section of the Act stated that “It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to promote, encourage, and develop water 
transportation, service, and facihties in connection with the 
commerce of the United States, and to foster and preserve in 
full vigor both rail and water transportation ” 

To give effect to this declaration of pohoy, the Secretary of 
War was directed “to investigate the appropriate types of boats 
suitable for different classes of waterways,” and also the sub- 
ject of water terminals and appliances and means of facilitating 
the transfer of freight between railroads and waterways He was 
also directed “to investigate the existmg status of water trans- 
portation upon the different waterways, ’ to ascertain whether 
they are being used to their capacity, whether carriers upon the 
“waterways are interchanging traffic with the railroads,” and 
he was “to investigate any other matter that may tend to pro- 
mote and encourage inland water transportation ” 

The government carried out this policy The operation of the 
government barge Ime on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers 
was continued, and, in order to develop the line, the Inland 
Waterways Corporation was created by Congressional Act m 
1924 and given liberal financial support The activities of the 
corporation to date and its favored status under the Denison Act 
of 1928 have been described in previous chapters 

As Secretary of Commerce and President, Mr Hoover did 
much to further the development of ulland waterways and their 
use He also was actively concerned with working out plans for 
improving the navigation and developing the water-power of the 
St Lawrence Eiver, and shortly before his term of office as 
President expired, submitted to the Senate a draft of a treaty 
which he had negotiated with Canada providing for the construc- 
tion of the “sea way” and the water power works jointly by the 
two countries 

In his address at Louisville, Kentucky, October 23, 1929, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the completion of the 9.foot 
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ehamipl m the Ohio River, President Hoover outlined a program 
for a national inland •waterways system A part of his statement 
was 

We should complete the entire Mississippi System within the next 
five years We shall then have built a great north and south trunk 
waterway entirely across our country from the Gulf to the northern 
boundaries, and a great east and west route, halfway across the United 
States Through the tnbutones we shall have oieated a network of 
transportation 

Mr Hoover would have had the trunk svstem to which he re- 
ferred given a minimum channel depth of 9 feet, and it would 
include the Mississippi River from St Paul to its mouth, the 
waterway now completed from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi , 
the Ohio River and some of its tributaries and presumably the 
Missouii River below Kansas City Other portions of the Missis- 
sippi-Ohio-Missouri might “be made accessible to traffic at 6 or 7 
feet ” Mr Hoover included the Atlantio-Gulf intracoastal water- 
way in his progiam, and stated that “at the present time we 
have completed 846 miles of mtracoastal canals We still have 
approximately 1,000 miles to build We should complete this 
program over a period of less than ten years “ The St Lawrence 
waterway was a part of the program and was considered by 
Mr Hoover to be “one of the most vital improvements to trans- 
portation on the North American continent “ 

Shortly after the waterways program here but partly de- 
scribed was proposed by President Hoover, he sent to Congress 
his annual message on December 3, 1929, in which he referred 
to the completion of the canahzation of the Ohio River, and 
stated that “The development of the other segments of the 
Mississippi system should be expedited, and that $26,000,000 
to $80,000,000 be spent annually for that purpose “ He also 
stated that the "Expansion of our mtracoastal waterways to 
effective barge depths is well warranted “ The Rivera and Har- 
bors Act of 1930 pa^ed by the Congress to which these rec- 
ommendations were made authorized the carrying out of an 
extensive program of inland waterway improvements involving 
a total estimated expenditure of $144,000,000 of which about 
$60,000,000, it was expected, would be spent during the first 
yeat 
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Tho carrying out of this 1930 program is being expedited by 
allotments of funds that have been made in 1933 34 by the 
Pubho Works Administration created by the emergency legisla- 
tion enacted at the special session of Congress that -was held in 
the spring and early summer of 1933 Large allotments for in- 
land waterways have also been made from the 4,800 million-dollar 
appropriation for relief work made by Congress in 1935 Al- 
though one purpose of this use of government funds is to pro- 
vide work for some of the large number of unemployed, it 
indicates a favorable public attitude toward the continued im- 
provement and extension of inland waterway navigation At the 
1932-33 session of Congress, the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
reported favorably a biU providing for the expenditure of 
$80,000,000 on river and harbor projects of which there were 
130, but necessary economy prevented the adoption of the bill 
The work that would have been carried on had the bill been 
enacted, has been amply provided for by the $125,000,000 that 
was granted therefor by the Pubhe Works Administration As 
has been stated in the preceding discussion, Congress has made 
appropriations for new works that are now under construction 

It IS gratifymg to note that the improvement of inland water- 
ways for navigation is being more definitely associated with, and 
made a part of, a larger plan of river control and utilization 
On the first of February, 1934, the United States Senate, and 
on the following day the United States House of Representatives, 
adopted a resolution requesting the President to submit a com- 
prehensive plan for the improvement and development of the 
rivers of the Umted States “wildi a view of giving Congress 
information for its guidance m legislation which will provide 
for the maximum amount of flood control, navigation, irrigation 
and development of hydroelectric power ” This looks to the 
broader application of the pohcy adopted for the Tennessee 
River and Valley where the Umted States has undertaken the 
task of using the river for the maximum development of the 
economic resources of the valley it drains and for the social 
beneflt of the inhabitants of the valley ® Reference may also be 

3 Whether the power of Congress to levy taxes and to regulate interstate 
commeroe gives Congress authority to do what has been started in the 
Tennessee Valley is a question that will presumably be decided by the 
Umted States Supreme Court 
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made 1:o the appointment at the beginning of 1934, by the Public 
Works Administration, of the committee that has since sub- 
mitted a report upon the improvement and regulation of the 
Ohio-Mississippi-Missoun river system, for the development of 
hydroelectric power, the regulation of stream flow, the control 
of floods and the betterment of navigation This concept of the 
utilization of our waterway resources as a whole for general 
economic and social ends gives navigation an appropriate place 
in a larger scheme that may have influence upon future progress 

The river and harbor acts to which reference has just been 
made, and the general legislative enactments or parts thereof 
that have been adopted by Congress to further the development 
and use of inland waterways, the Panama Canal Act of 1912, 
the Transportation Act of 1920, the Inland Waterway Cor- 
poration Act of 1924, and the amendment to that law adopted 
in 1928 — all of which have been discussed in the previous pages 
of this book — vindicate a progressively favorable congressional 
policy toward the development, improvement and maintenance 
of inland waterways by the Federal Government and their use 
free of charge, and without government regulation, or with 
slight regulation, by common, contract and industrial carriers 
Is It probable that there wiU be a change of policy in the future? 

As regards government regulation of earners on inland water- 
ways, the business men of the countiy are apparently in favor 
of their regulation In September, 1933, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States submitted to referendum vote of its 
members, which mclude the chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade and similar organizations throughout the country, eighteen 
propositions concerning changes in the government regulation 
of competing earners The flrst five propositions were in regard 
to the regulation of water transportation in domestic commerce 
The first proposal was that “All common carriers should be re- 
quired to obtain certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity “ The total vote on each proposition was nearly 2,000, and, 
on the flrst question, 87 per cent of the votes were in the 
affirmative. The second proposition was that “Common Carriers 
should be subject to regulation as to rates, including port-to- 
port rates, and 86 6 per cent of the ballots were affirmative, 
The third question submitted was “All vessels which are not 
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common carriers and wliicli accept cargo for hire should he re- 
quired to charge the established common-earner rates ” On this 
fundamental question as to "whether all carriers for hire on 
waterways should be subject to govemment regulation, 81 per 
cent of the votes were in favor and 19 per cent opposed The 
fourth proposition concerned the prevention of cutthroat com- 
petition and was whether “Regulation should require that the 
rates of both water and rail carrieis to competitive points be 
adequately compensatory to the carriers making the rates ’ ’ On 
this the votes were 85 per cent m favor The fifth question was 
whether “Government operation of commercial water transpor- 
tation should be discontinued,” and, as would be expected, the 
votes were more than nme-tenths (91 per cent) in the afiBrma- 
tive 

This indicates the general business sentiment of the country 
but naturally not that of those shippers and earners and pro- 
ducers that are so located as to enjoy the free and unregulated 
use of inland waterways Of course, it is but fair to say that 
there are a great many disinterested citizens who regard the 
inland waterways as gifts of nature or Providence that should, 
m order thereby to promote the economic development of the 
country, be improved and maintained at the expense of the gov- 
ernment for the free and untrammelled service of those who, as 
carriers, shippers, or producers, may find it advantageous to 
use rivers and canals This probably explains why those who 
may derive a direct benefit from using inland waterways have 
been able to organize effectively, and to marshal, public sup- 
port in favor of the present legislative poUoy regarding inland 
waterways 

There is, fortunately, evidence of a growing conviction on the 
part of the disinterested majority, who ultimately determine 
public policy, that the government’s relation to all agencies and 
facilities of transportation — ^its pohey as regards aid and regu- 
lation — should be based upon the same general principles When 
this policy prevails, and only then, will it be possible to bring 
about the coordination of the several agencies of transport that 
will result in a general system of transportation The ultimate 
goal must bo a national transportation system, each part of 
which will function under like conditions as regards government 
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aid and regulation and •will render the service it can perform 
most efficiently and economically 
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Notras ON THE St La^wbenob River Navigation and Power Project 

For many years there has been widespread intexest in a waterway, 
•with sufficient depth of channel to accommodate sea-going vessels, to 
connect the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean Alternative routes 
have been suggested as follows (1) The Great Lakes-St Lawrence 
route which would connect Lake Ontario with Montreal by a channel 
of sufficient depth to accommodate ocean-gomg -vessels, (2) A deep- 
draft connection between Lake Ontano and the Hudson River “either 
by way of the Oswego-Mohawk loute or via the St Lawrence River 
to Lake St Francis, thence to Lake Champlain, thence to the Hudson” , 
(3) An all-Amenoan route piovidiug for the construction of a canal 
on Ameiioan temtory similar to the Welland Canal which has been 
bnilt m Canadian teiritory, (4) Enlargement of the Ene Canal to 
dimensions ample for ocean-going vessels ^ The economic handicap of 
adverse transportation costs of the central western states and provmces 
of the United States and Canada is the most important factor in the 
agitation for the construction of what would become the greatest water- 

j 1 Great Lakes to Ocean Waterways, U. S. Deportment of Commeroe, Do 
%ifistlt! Series No« 4, 1^7 
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way development since the completion of the Panama Canal As early 
as 1900, consideration was given to the various routes and an Amencan 
board of engineers reported favorably upon an aU Amencan canal 
from the Lakes to the Hudson via Oswego on Lake Ontario Subsequent 
findings of the Board of Engineers for Bivers and Harbors were 
opposed to the undertaking The Board, by direction of Congress, again 
submitted a report in 1926, estimating the cost for a 26-foot channel 
from Lake Ontario to the Hudson at $506,000,000 , the addition of a 
canal around the Niagara Biver to conheot Lake Ene with Lake On- 
tario on the American side, thus making an all American waterway to 
the Hudson, would, it was estimated, increase the cost to $631,000,000 
Before 1926, numerous national and mtemationol commissions studied 
and reported upon the St Lawrence project which has been accepted 
as the most feasible 

As a permanent body created by treaty in 1909 to consider problems 
involving boundary waters, the International Joint Commission was 
instructed in 1920 by the Canadian and Amencan governments to inves- 
tigate the practicability of the proposal to improve the St Lawrence, 
the report to include a study of both navigation and hydroelectno 
power development For the engmeermg features of the report, the 
commission made use of the findings of a board of engineers appomted 
to submit plans and estimates to the Commission The report was com- 
pleted in 1922 and recommended the adoption of the St Lawrence 
route, including in the project the New Welland Canal then under 
construction by Canada ® Little action was taken by either government 
until 1924, when the United States St Lawrence Commission, the 
Canadian National Advisory Committee, and a Joint Board of Engi- 
neers were created by the two countries to give further consideration 
to the engineering and econonuc features of the proposal Approxi- 
mately two years later, January, 1928, the Canadian National Advisory 
Committee reported favorably to the Prime Minister of Canada Notes 
were exchanged and conferences held in regard to the project during 
the following three years, and the Joint Board of Engineers was re- 
convened to agree upon the general plan for the development of the 
mternational section of the St Lawrence The final report of the Board 
of Engineers was completed m April, 193^ recommending the adoption, 
of a two-stage development plan rather than a one-stage plan which 
had been favored by the Amencan members of the Board in the report 
made in 1926 The cost estimate was somewhat higher for the two-stage 
plan, hut many reasons were advanced for its adoption, one of them 
being greater assurance of safety for the city of Montreal, which is 
situated on the St Lawrence below the dam sites 

Formal negotiations between the two governments led to the signing 
of a treaty on July 18, 1982 President Eoosevelt submitted this treaty 
to tbe Senate of the United States on January 10, 1934, but ou the 14th 

fi Senate Document No 114, 67tli Congress, 2nd Session 
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of Mareh the Senate voted not to confirm xt The proposed treaty pro- 
vided for (1) the amount of construction to be earned out by each na- 
tion m accordance xvith the final report of the Joint Board of Engineers, 
(2) the equal division of the xvater utilizEd for power purposes in the 
international rapids section, (3) sovereignty, (4) navigation rights, 
and (6) preservation of water levels of the Great Lalies In his mes- 
sage to the Senate urging ratification of the treaty President Roosevelt 
said 

"I am sending you heiewith a summary of data prepared at my 
request by governmental agencies This summary, in its relation to the 
economic aspects of the seaway, shows from the broad national point 
of view, first, that commerce and transportation will be greatly benefited 
and, secondly, local fears of economic harm to special localities or to 
special interests are grosslv exaggerated 

“It is, I believe, a histone fact that every great improvement directed 
to better commercial communications, whether in the case of railroads 
into new territory, or the deepening of great rivers, or the building of 
eanals, or even ^e cutting of the Isthmus of Panama, have all been 
subjected to opposition on the part of the local interests which conjure 
up imaginary fears and fail to realize that improved transportation 
results in inoreased commerce benefiting directly or indirectly all 
sections 

“Tor example, I am convinced that the building of the St Lawrence 
seaway will not Injure the railroads or throw then employees out of 
work, that it will not in any way interfere with the proper use of the 
Mississippi River or the Missouri River for navigation ” 

The summary of data referred to by the President contained cost and 
traffic estimates piepaied by the Corps of Engineers, Joint Board of 
Engineers, The Department of Commerce and other government 
agencies The total cost to the United States was placed at $272,463,000, 
I^om this total, it is proposed that $80,726,000 be deducted and as- 
sumed by the State of New York as the cost of developing 1,100,000 
horse-power on the Amencan side of the International Rapids section. 
Annual seaway carrying charges consisting of interest, amortization, 
and maintenance are placed at $9,300,000 for the United States, or 7 4 
cents per capita These estimates aie considerably below those made 
by several non-govemmental authorities Competent engineers have 
placed the costs of the entire project in excess of one billion dollars 
to be divided about equally between the two countnes with allowances 
mode for works already completed 

In 1926 the St, Lawrence Commission transmitted its findings which 
included the following points, 

1 Construetion of the waterway wiU decrease the economic handicap 
of an interior area of the two countnes having a population exceeding 
40,000,000. This area is now at a definite disadvantage in the import 
and export trade because of higher costs of carriage in comparison with 
sections nearer to the seaboard The relative isolation has become more 
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evident since the opening of the Panama Canal in 1914 and “oonstrae- 
tion of the shipway is imperative both for the relief and for the 
future development” of this vast area 

2 A channel depth suMoient to permit navigation by vessels havmg 
a draft of 26 feet would accommodate 88 per cent of all ships using 
American ports and provide a waterway with an estimated annual ca- 
pacity of 30,000,000 tons 

3 Consideration should he given to the interests of the State of New 
York in the development of power m the international section 

4 Diversion of traffic from the railroads and Atlantic seaports will 
be counteracted by the increase in population and tiafflc durmg the 
period of construction, estimated to be ten years 

Opimons vary widely concerning the amount of traffic that will bo 
available for the completed waterway Highest ofdcial estimates have 
been made by the Umted States Department of Commerce ° and the 
St Lawrence Commission which was respectively 19,000,000 to 25,000,- 
000 tons and 21,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons per annum Other opinions 
place potential Iraffio as low as 10,600,000 tons* The pioduct expected 
to move in greatest quantity is giain, and persistent effort has come 
from the grain producing states to assure completion of the project m 
order that they may realize the piedieted savings in transportation costs 
upon export grain It is unlikely that gram or cereal products for domes- 
tic consumption would move by the Saint Lawrence in large quantity 
Dunng the yeais immediately preceding the begmnmg of the economic 
depression m 1929, Ameiican exports of wheat hod declined, indicating 
that che exportable surplus of grain from this country might deohne 
gradually in the future because of increased domestic consumption, 
because of increased production in Canada, Argentina, Austialia and 
Russia, and as a result of a reduction m acreage m the United States 
due to the distressing condition of agnoulture that has prevailed for 
the past decade If it may be assumed that exports of grain from the 
United States will not be restored to the level of formei years the 
success of the undertaking, from the pomt of view of this country, 
would depend largely upon the development of electrical energy and 
a large diversioh of traffic in export and import commodities other 
than gram to the Saint Lawrence from the railways and waterways 
serving the north Atlantic and Gulf ports Diversions of such traffic 
in amounts sufficient to justify the participation of the United States 
in the construction would be at the expense of those ports through which 
a large share of the overseas trade now moves A normal increase in 
the general cargo trade, together with additional traffic created by the 
improvement would necessarily have to he large to compensate for a 
reduced exportation of grain, and the distribution of the general cargo 

sQreat Lakes to Ocean Waterways, Domestic Commerce Scries No 4, 
1927 

* H G Moulton, 0 S Morgan and A L Lee, The St Lawreme Ifavtga 
tion and Power Project (1920) 
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tiade among the ports of three routes — St Lawrence, Q-ulf and north 
Atlantic 

Other factors, including the short period of navigation, heavy 
seasonal movement of traffic, the necessity foi ample and umnterrupted 
soiling foi the accommodation of shippers of general cargo, and the 
creation on the Lakes of facilities foi deep-draft ocean carriers, are 
advanced by opponents of the projects as aiguments for abandonment 
or delay in negotiations for consti action Although opinions eoncermng 
the probable increases in the puces received for farm products vary 
widely, eonsemtive analyses agree that some part of the reduced cost 
of delivery to world markets would accrue to the producers of the 
middle-west and Canada A large part of the value of the undertaking 
to agriculture would thus be dependent upon an exportable surplus 
large enough to insure efficient and adequate steamship service from the 
wholesale grain markets at upper lake ports 

The economic benefits to be realized fiom the generation of hydro- 
electric energy ore admitted, but opponents of the St Lawrence de- 
velopment contend that the generation of power in amounts mentioned 
in a number of engmeeis’ reports would be premature exploitation and 
consequently unsound foi many years 

Furthei objection is made to the development because the waterwav 
IS to be toll free, thus placing the construction and maintenance costs 
upon the country as a whole rather than upon those directly benefited 
If averages me taken of the various construction costs and traffic esti- 
mates, it 13 apparent that sufficient revenue for maintenance of the 
canal and liquidation of the investment could be derived only from 
comparatively high toll charges ® Income from the sale of electric energy 
cannot properly be applied to the liquidation of the entire investment 
because consumers of the ^eotncity would thus be making contribu- 
tions to the users of the waterway The entrance of the government 
into the field of private enterprise is likewise advanced by power inter- 
ests as an objection to the power development phase of the under- 
taking It IS the contention of the railways and of many unprejudiced 
authorities that the waterway should be self-supporting and not a 
govemmentally created competitor that -will operate only durmg a part 
of the year while the railways supply facilities sufficient for satisfactory 
and adequate service at all times 

Presumbably President Roosevelt will negotiate another St Lawrence 
Waterway treaty with Canada and submit it to the Senate with the 
hope of securing favorable action 

B Toll free use of the Bt Lawrence le now assured TTnited States vessels 
by agreement with Canada 
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PROBIJEMS OF LEGISLATION AND REOTJLATION 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

The policy of the Federal Government toward transportation 
by water and the earners engaged therein has been considered 
in the discussion of the building and operation of ships engaged 
in the foreign and domestic trades of the United States, and in 
presenting the facts regarding the improvement of inland water- 
ways and their use This closing chapter may well state briefly 
the legislative pohcy that needs to be carried out to further th© 
development of facilities, and to provide for the adequate regula- 
tion of transportation by water 

The general purpose of the pohcy of the government regard- 
ing transportation by water has been and now is to aid in its 
development and to be of assistance to all classes of carriers en- 
gaged therein, but the means taken by the government to accom- 
plish its purpose, especially that of aiding ocean shipping, have 
been changed frequently Theie has been no logical development 
of a mercantile marine policy, and the administration of ship- 
pmg legislation has been especially vacillating and ineffective 
What IS needed is a program of legislation and administration 
that will deal comprehensively with the development and regu- 
lation of the several kinds of transportation by water and the 
carriers engaged therein A common purpose should inspire all 
legislation, and there should be unity of administration More- 
over, the faoihties of transportation by water should be de- 
veloped and regulated as part of a general transportation system 
by water, by rail, by road and by air, the several parts of this 
general system being coordinated The goal should be the cor- 
related and balanced development of all parts of the system 
General agreement as to the policy that the government should 
adopt for the development and regulation of carriers engaged in 
transportation by water can hardly be realized in the immediate 

sse 
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future There are conflicting interests and political theories, but 
an objective and dispassionate view of the facts piesented in 
this volume, and the government’s experience to date as de- 
scribed in the preceding pages, leads to the following conclusions 
as to the principles that should contiol and the measures that 
should be adopted in congressional legislation for the further 
anoe and regulation of transportation by water 

1 American shipping in the foreign tiade should bo aided 
or subsidized not by ocean mail payments, as at present pro- 
vided for by the Act of 1928, but by deciding what ocean lines 
from the ports of the United States to other countiies are needed 
for carrying on and developing our foreign commerce, and by 
granting to those lines such subventions as will enable them to 
operate successfully in competition with lines under foreign 
flags As was recommended m March, 1934, by the then director 
of the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce, 
and by the secietary of the department, the government should 
ascertain, for each of the routes and lines decided upon as being 
essential, the capital and operating costs of a line composed of 
American-built ships flying the American flag and the cor- 
responding costs of a similar line under a foreign flag The 
differential costs or handicap of the American line having thus 
been determined, the government should enter into a contract 
with the American line for the performance for a period of 
years of the services essential to American foreign commerce 
and should grant a subsidy equal to the ascertained diffeiential. 
This would be a businesslike method of assuring the successful 
development of an American merchant marine that would pro- 
vide both freight and passenger services So far as possible, our 
ocean mails should be carried on American ships and payment 
should be a reasonable compensation for the service instead of 
being made the mdirect means of granting a subsidy that can 
but partially accomplish the purpose that should be attained by 
government aid to ocean shipping 

2 The promotion of the American merchant marine, the en» 
forcement of the laws applying to vessels, their measurement 
and registry, their equipment with safety appliances, their in- 
spection, and their navigation, the laws applying to seamen-— 
in general the administration of the ‘^navigation laws”— should 
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be by the Department of Commerce The senu'judioial task of 
passmg upon the reasonableness of the agreements entered into 
by ocean steamship conferences, and of enforcing statutory pro- 
visions against unreasonable discriminations by ocean carriers 
as among shippers and ports regarding rates and services should 
be entrusted to the authority that regulates the rates and serv- 
ices of carriers engaged in interstate commerce If the present 
shipping board bureau is continued 'withm the Department of 
Commerce, its duties should be promotional and administrative , 
the regulation of tariff-making and rate practices, and the pre- 
vention of unfair discriminations should he transferred to an 
appropriately organized division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

3 Common and contract carriers by water in interstate 
coastwise and intercoastal commerce should be fully regulated 
by the Federal Government, which should decide what earners 
may enter the service and should so regulate the services per- 
formed and the rates charged as to prevent the carriers from 
engaging in destructive warfare with each other and from mak- 
ing discriminations in services and rates that are harmful to 
shippers and unfair to competing railroads whose business 
practices are fully regulated by the public This policy is ad- 
vocated by the Inteistate Commerce Commission, by the Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, and by the business interests of 
the country generally, with the exception of certain seaboard 
shippers who with shortsighted vision think they have more to 
gain by being left free to bargain with individual carriers The 
wisdom of adopting the policy seems obvious 

4 Common and contract carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce on the Great Lakes and other inland waterways should 
be required to obtain a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity evidencing the need for the proposed services, and 
their services and rates should be so regulated as to stabihze the 
business of the carriers, to protect the public against unfair dis- 
crimination, and to mamtain a coordinated and complementary 
relation between all earners, including those by water, by rail 
and by road 

6 When the government devotes public funds to the creation 
of transportation facilities, those using the facilities thus created 
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should make such payment for the use as will cause the shippers 
and earners served by the facilities, instead of the general public, 
to bear the burden of providing and maintaining the facilities 
The present policy of government aid to transportation was 
adopted when transportation facilities were inadequate and eco- 
nomic development was being thereby retarded That condition 
no longer exists There is at present a surplus of transportation 
both by land and by water The general pohey now logically 
justifiable is one that places each agency of transportation upon 
its own basis, while assuring to each agency the opportunity to 
perform the service it can render most efficiently and eco- 
nomically The adoption of this principle will reqmre a funda- 
mental change in the present policy of the government There 
will be no little opposition to such a change , but the issue must 
be faced , it cannot be avoided 

6 The government should seek to bring about such a co- 
ordination of the several agencies of transportation by water, 
road, air and rail as will provide for a thiough and unified 
service from shipper to consignee, the service to be performed 
in the most expeditious and economical manner This will in- 
volve bringing the several agencies of transportation into a co- 
ordinated system for the performance of their services This 
goal can be attained partly by the initiation and voltmtary ac- 
tion of the earners concerned, but much legislation and admin- 
istrative action by the government will be needed to bnng about 
the actual coordination of the several agencies and facilities of 
transportation into a real national system The process will be 
partly evolutionary and partly compulsory, and time will be re- 
quired to acoomphsh the final results that should be achieved 
The aim sought should be kept in mind in all transportation 
legislation. 

7 The admmistrative regulation of the several agencies of 
transportation should be unified One authority should regulate 
interstate carriers by land, water and air The best agency for 
the accomplishment of this is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which could be and should be so organized and its several 
divisions so functionalized as to regulate effectively all agencies 
nl lot^state transportation. The regulation of all agencies of 
%i;afis{)orhM:{on is admittedly a large task, but it can be per- 
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formed better and more easily by one general authority, ap- 
propriately organized and subdivided functionally, than by 
several authorities working independently of each other and 
quite certainly without singleness of purpose and aim In fact, 
the regulation of transportation will be made less difficult by 
bringing all of the several agencies imder a single administrative 
authority 

8 The legislation recommended by the coordinator of trans- 
portation for the regulation of interstate common and contract 
earners by water and upon the highways should he promptly 
enacted It is to be regretted that this action has not already 
been taken Congress was occupied during 1933 and 1934 with 
emergency legislation deahng with conditions created by a pro- 
longed business depression Much thought has also been given to 
brmgmg about social changes, while such important economic 
matters as the regulation and coordination of transportation 
agencies have had to wait their turn Well matured bills for the 
regulation of mterstate motor carriers have been before Con- 
gress for some time Legislation on that subject reached its final 
stages just as this volume went to press Presumably, because 
of lack of public support, there wiU be more delay m accom- 
plishing the adequate regulation of carriers by water 

The ideal procedure would be for Congress to deal compre- 
hensively with the regulation of interstate transportation in a 
single enactment by applying the same general principles of 
regulation to all the several agencies, and by creating a single 
authority to administer the law However, such procedure can 
hardly be hoped for Our legislative machinery does not work 
rapidly and tends to turn out piecemeal products Except when 
there is clear evidence of a definite and strong public opinion in 
favor of measures of general public concern, there is difficulty 
m overcoming the opposition that selfish interests are certain 
to make to the enactment of legislation that is to be adopted for 
the benefit of the country as a whole Action must wait upon 
and result from the pressure exerted by the insistent demand of 
intelligent public opinion 

It IS pleasing to note, however, that there is encouraging evi- 
dence that the public reahzes the necessity for the comprehen- 
sive, unified and effective regulation of the several agencies of 
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factors and principles governing, 
410-417 

Great Lakes, 407, 415 416 
inland rivers and canals, 407 408 
intercoastal, 406 

joint rail water, 132 184, 143, 
375, 378, 381, 383, 388 389, 
407, 619, 630 

line, ocean, 867, 371, 410 416 
port differentials, 420 428 
port relationships, 412 413 
railroad, export and import, 418 
430, 610 

time contract, 406 
tramp or charter, 364 366, 408 
410, 410 417 

ffae aUo Classifloation and rate 
tariffs, Begulation of rates and 
services 

Becommendations, 402 403, 512 616, 
531 632, 661 663, 609 574 

Begulation of conferences and 
agreements, 364, 869 370, 372, 
627 628, 671 

Begulation of rates and services, 
administration of, 624 627 
basis of, 677 

in coastwise and Great Lahes 
trades, 618 619, 600 628, 631 
632 

in foreign trade, 610'624, 631 
682 

la inland waterway trades, 680 

632, 562 663 


recommendations, 631 632, 671 
674 

Bee also Begulatory statutes 
Begulation of tariffs, 390 403, 631- 
632 

Begulation, relation of railroads 
with inland, coastwise and 
Great Lakes carriers, 377 386, 

628 529, 671 673 

with ocean earners, 886 389 
Begulatory statutes, Bills of Lad 
mg Act, 1917, 620 
Denison Act, 1928, 380 384, 630 
Bepburn Act, 1906, 377, 386, 388 
389, 400 

Intercoastal Act, 1933, 309 400, 
406, 616, 623, 632 
Inland Waterway Corporation 
Act, 1924, 380, 401, 630, aee 
Denison Act 

Inteistate Commerce Act, 133, 

130, 303, 470, 618 620, aee 
Hepburn, MannBlktns, Trans 
poitation and Panama Canal 
Acts 

Mann Hlkins Act, 1910, 377 378, 
888 

Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 229, 
420 430, 434, 477, 486, 487 

489, 609 610, 612, 620 628 
Panama Canal Act, 1012, 877 378, 
384 386, 388, 434, 620, 528 

629 

Sherman Anti trust Act, 1800, 
864, 886, 607 

Shipping Act, 1916, 364, 370, 
809, 401 402, 406, 418, 487, 

607 510, 620 628 
Ship’s Mortgage Act, 1020, 624 
Transportation Act, 1920, 877, 
383, 620, 668 660 
Bee also Navigation laws 
Biver and harbor expenditures and 
estimates, 448, 463 464, 637' 
689, 648, 547 649, 654 667, 660 
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561, 606 666, see also Inland 
Waterways, improvement of 


Services, ocean types of, cargo 
liners, 111 

chartered trading companies, 07- 
98 

common carriers, rise of, 96 
Hanseatic League, 97 
industrial earners, 118 119 
line services, present, 101 113, 
116 117 

line services, rise of, 100-101 
merchant traders, 08 99 
sailing packets and clippers, 101 
tramp services, 99 100, 116 116, 
142, 184-186, 404, 408-409 
Venetian trading fleets, 97 
vessels on the herth, 116 116, 123, 
184, 188, 406, 412 
Bee also Charter parties, Great 
Lakes, services, types of, In 
land rivers and canals, serv 
ices, types of, passenger serv 
ices 

Ship brokers, business organization 
of, 189191 

charges and profits of, 162 193 
foreign connections of, 190 191 
services of, 186 189, 408, 411 
412 

See also Charter parties, char- 
tered services 

Shipbuilding industry, after the 
Oml War, 474-482, 604 606 
before the Civil War, 478 474, 
604 605 

Government aid to, 484-486, 488- 
491, 404 406, 600 613 
since 1920, 487-494, 604-606, 611 
612 

Bee also Sferohant marine policy 
of United States 

Ship subsidies, Act of 1846, 470, 
601 

Act of 1866, 601 


Act of 1891, 228 229, 601 
Act of 1017, 606 
Act of 1920, 229, 477 
Act of 1928, 229 232, 489 402, 
494, 606 613 

desirabihty of diangmg termi- 
nology, 232 
direct, 233, 670 
foreign, 478, 404 
problems of, 464 496 
recommendations, 670 
Shipping oombinations, 97 113 , see 
also CombinationB 
Shipping conferences and agree- 
ments, see Conferences and 
agreements 

Shipping papers, see Documents 
Ship’s manifest, 166, 264, 312 317, 
321, 323 

Steamship agencies, 119, 168, 186, 
188 

Stevedores, 144 146, 168 164, 176 
Steward or Victualing department, 
assistant to superintendent, 
246 

importanoe of, 243-247 
personnel aboard ship, 244 248 
personnel ashore, 244 246 
superintendent, 243 245 
Stowage, broken, 169 
costs of, 169 172 
factors, 168 
inspection of, 181 182 
lawB governing, 181 182 
speed and eifloiency of, 169 173 
to prevent loss and injury to ves- 
sel, crew and cargo, 173 181 
to secure balanced cargo, 167 109 
Bee also Longshoremen, Haviga 
tion laws, load line; Stevedores, 
Wharf department. 

Suez Canal, 40 44 


Tariff legislation, 601 606 
Tariffs, rate, see Classification and 
rate tariffs 
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Terminal facilities and charges, 
ocean, diarges upon cargoes, 
70 71 

charges upon vessels, 00 70 
coordination of, 07, 386-390 
dockage and wharfage, 67 09 
facilities for handling cargo, 68 
67* 

porta, according to location, 68- 
60 

ports, administration of, 60 63, 
464 471 

private ports, 63 
public ports, 60 
public trusts, 62 03 
semi public ports, 00 62 
Terminals, Great Lakes, see Great 
Lakes, terminals 

Terminals, inland waterways, see 
Inland rivers and canals, ter 
minals 

Tonnage, types of, cargo, long, 80 
measurement, 86, 162 
metric, 80 
ehort, 86 

weight, 34, 30, 162 
Tonnage, types of, vessel, dead 
weight, 28 29 
displacement, 26 28 
displacement curve and scale, 26 
documented, 30, 114, 430 
gross register, 29 31 
net register, 31 34 
Panama Canal, 88 34 
Sues Canal, 83 34 
See also Measurement of vessels 
Tramp services, see Chartered serv- 
ices, Ship brokera 


United States Government depart 
ments, bureaus and agencies, 
aid and regulation by 
^rioulture, department of, 82, 
330, 346, 469 460 
Animal industry, bureau of, 82, 
330, 346 


Commerce, department of, 440 
460, 670 671, see Shipping 

Board, buieau of 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 460 
461 

Coast Guard, 461 462 
Consular service, 331 334 
Corps of Engineers, 69, 448 449 
Customs, bureau of, 31, 60, 319, 
380 336 

Emergency Eleet Corporation, 
608 609 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
bureau of, 449 
Hvdrographic office, 461 462 
Immigration and naturalization, 
bureau of, 224 226 
Interstate Commerce Commis 
Sion, 60, 182, 303, 470, 610, 
619 620, 626 626, 620 530, 672 
Lighthouses, bureau of, 460 
Labor, department of, 224 226, 
468 

Merchant Fleet Corporation, 609 
610 

Naval observatory, 461-462 
Navy, department of, 461 462 
Navigation, buieau of, 461 462 
Navigation and Steamboat In 
spection, bureau of, 31, 182, 
319 320, 463 460, 479, 600 
Post Office, department of, see 
Mail services, ocean. Ship sub 
sidles 

Public Health Service, 00, 468 
460, 400 400 

Shipping Board, bureau of, 00, 
322, 320, 460, 470, 487, 608 612, 
621 628, 631 632, 671 
Shipping Commissioners, 320, 463 
Treasury, department of, 330, 
830, 460469 

War, department of, 60, 131, 
448 449 

Weather, bureau of, 469 460 
See also Administrative aid and 
regulation of shipping, Fed 
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eral, Regulation of rates and 
servicee, Regulatory statutes. 
Inland Waterways Corporation 

Vessels, types of, ocean, awning 
deck, 17 
barges, 12 13 
cantilever, IS 
cargo liners, 17 IS, 117 
combination liners, 17 18, 117 
equipped with auxiliary engines, 
4 

express liners, 18, 117 
fastest and largest, 23 24, 213 
216, 217 

hull construction, 14 16 
passenger, 17 18, 23, 110 117, 

213 218 

raised foredeckers, 17 

raised quarter deckers, 17 

refrigerator, 21 

sailing, 4 

self trimming, 18 

shelter deck, 10, 17, 21, 30 

spar deck, 1? 


steam schooners, 21 
structural features, 13 22 
tankers, 18 20, 117 
thice deckers, 14, 1617 
tramps, 110 
turret, 18, 21 
two deckers, 14, 17 
See also Engines, marine Great 
hakes, vessels, types of. In 
land rivers and canals, vessels, 
types of 

Wharfage, see Stowage 
Wharf department, baggage service, 
264 266 

delivery clerks, 264 
general wharf superintendent, 
263-264 

importance of, 263 
organization chart, 244 
pier superintendent, 264 
procedure of, 263 266, 206 300 
receiving clerks, 254 
time keepers, 266 
See also Stowage 
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